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PREFACE. 



Tan present work nmj be regariied as aapplemenlal to my History of England. It was not, howeve 
undertaken with that view, but solely at the desire nf my puhlishers, Mesara. Whittaker & Co., wl 
wished to add a History of India to their Populnr Library, and deemed me well c[nalified to write i 
It is rather remarkable that my lato friend. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, when I infurmed hini that 1 had 
(a9 I then thought) done with historj', shnuM have proposed to me this very subject, or rather a History 
of India and our Coloniitl Empire in genera], to complete my account of the British Empire. 

la this, as in all ray historic epitomes, I have endeavoured (a thing nearly impossible) to unite tnl 
of information with brevity of uarrntiTe ; and I trust, that from it may be derived a tolerably clear idea 
of the origin and progress of onr Indian Empire. For my materials, I am indebted to the Histories of 
Mill (uid Wilson, and of Thornton, and the various hiafories, narratives, and biographies that liav 
appeared, from the days of Clive and Orme, down to our own time. In the First Part^ I have chiefly 
derived my information from Mr. Elphinstone'a Hiatory of India, and the translations of Ferishta. It 
not to be expected, that for tbe sake of a mere epitome, I should consult the archives of the India 
5e, or carefully examine the Debates of Parliament, or the Reports of Committees, I have only 
aimed at diving a condensed view of the hiatory, as it is to be found in the works just mentioned. 
The historic literatnre of our Indian Empire is very creditable to the servants of the Company, 
mmenoea, aa is well known, with the " History of the Military Transaetions of the British Nation 
Indostan," of Orme, the Thucydidea, aa we may style him, of our Indian Empire ; for, like the illliEtriouB 
Athenian, he has narrated with fulnesa, candour, and impartiality, the struggle for dominion of twi 
potent nations ; and viewing the affairs of Bengal as episodic, his word, though unllnished, possesses ai 
epic unity. The style is remarkably clear, and not devoid of picturesqueness and animation ; and as ti 
the objection that baa been made, of his being too minute, I very much doubt if that be a fault, in oni 
who has to fumiah matarials for all future writers on the same subject. Certain I am, that without 
reading Orrae's work, we. shall never fully nnderstaDd the mode in which the foDndations 'of 
wonderful empire in India were l^d. It ought to be esteemed one of the classics of our language, and 
the apeciea of oblivion into which it appears to have fallen is a discredit to our nation. I think, 
however, that if a new edition of it were published, in the octavo form, with notes by a compi 
person — Mr. Wilson, for example, — and lithographed copies of the excellent plans which it contaii 
■■uui^Id find many readers and purchasers. After Orme's History may be mentioned the vai 
lineal writings of Witks, DafV, Malcolm, Todd, and many others, all of which are cxtre! 
valuable. 

It were greatly to he wished that Mr. Wilaon, instead of writing notes to, and continuing the 
History of Mill, had become himself the hisloi^an of our Indian Empire. I know no one so wel' 
Ified to write that history in all its fulness, with all the detul which would leave nothing to hi 
d^ired ; Coi though Thornton's has many merits, and is written with much impartiality, it is rather i 
;ory, and the author avoids going much into detail, oontenting himself with general views 
I always regretted that he ahould have become the historian of India ; for though I have 
ghl«at doubt of his honesty, hia political notions were too Utopian, and his prejudicea i 
perhaps a third of his work is useless, and all his elaborate reasonings and theories m 
lis annotator, often by simply showing that he was unacijuainfed with the real fads, and wi 
t phaijtom of his own creation. As a writer on public law and political economy, Mr. Mill 
iuli, he more in his place than as a historian. 



PREFACE. 

On the various epitomea of the History of India, it would be unbecoming in me to make any 
obaervatioiiB ; if I found fault with tbem, it might be ascribed to jealousy ; if I praised them, it might 
be asked why I uiidortook a worh, for which, it was apparent, there waa httlo need. 

It only remains far me to say a, few worda dd the orthography of Oriental names and terms. ( 
earlier writera followed in some itie Portuguese mode of spelling, in others they gave the sounds of th 
a language. Sir William Jones adapted the vowel sounds of the Italian language, marking the long 
vela with an accent (it e i), a very elegant system, and one which I wish had been generally adopled; 
, it has the diaadvajitage of giving sounds tfl vowels, whicli they bave not in English ; and Iho words, 
therefore, cannot be pronounced at sight, by mere English readers. In consegueace, though thi 
Bj-stem is followed by scholars, such as Elphinstme and Wilson, the more usual mode ia to give thi 
English sounds, though the double vonels (as oo), when they frei^uently occur, are disagreeable to thi 
eye. As to myself, I liave followed the two systems indifferently, merely uang an apse instead of a: 
acute accent (i A, for j li) ; writing, tor example, Ra^Ht and Eojjpoof, Ainir and Ameer. I wish, 
however, I had not used the I, ibr the proper mode of expresung the long e of other languages in ours, 
iabyoiorci,aBi!\rai»,rein,JBSt asin Frenoli, I know that it is becoming the practice, to pronounce the 
latter diphthoi^ like oar y, a, sound wiiich it never has in our language, except in the mis-spelt lidght and 
Mght, and the mis-prononneed either and neither. In fact, it is, I believe, nearly peculiar to the German 
Liuguage, and was given by Erasmus to the Greek «, a diphthong which, for the last two thousand j 
at least, has been pronounced by the Greeta lite our e«, or the Latin and Italian i ; and hence, I thii 
lat our scholars have gotten their erroneous ideas on this subject. I therefore follow iLose who 
B Hgder and Khyber, and not HMer and Khaiher, or Kh^her. There is another sound, a' 
which there is a difference, namely, the short n in our but, which is of perpetual occurrence in Id 
words. The usual way is to write it with a «, as in Jumna and Pnnjab, but some use the short a, of 
the Sanscrit 1 believe, and write Jarona and Panjab. Of tills, I totally disapprove; tor few would ever 
pronounce that short a otherwise than in English. Finally, it is better to nse 6, than au, for the long <i 
of the Eastern languages is sounded i^ iafar, not BS lafidl. 

The coins mentioned in the following pages are the Rapee and the Pagoda ; of which, the latter is 
uivalent to about four of the former. The rupee (Sanscr. mpya, wlver) varies in value, but that of 
Uie Company is generally wortii about 28, In the time of Chve and Hastings, its value seems to " 
been higher, or rather the rupees then spoken of were those of the native princes, for Mill (iii. 325) 
ves the curronb rupee at 2s, H., and the Sicca rupee at Ss. B\d., and our computations for those 1' 
« given after him. In counting, 100,000 rupees make a ioe, and 100 lacs, or ten million rupees, a oror«, 
I that a crore of rupees (at 3j.) is a million sterling. The usual way of stating sums in rupees is 
llows ; 2,78,34,270, namely, crorea, laes, rupees. 

I have to apologize for two very shameful errata in the early pages of this work ; of the former of 
which, I tri^t, the reader wiQ be equitable enough l^ say, Itieafia fudiU 

T. K. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 



PART I. 

MOHAMMEDAN DOMINION IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



Minerals. 

The country which, following the ancients, we 
name India ', lies in the eastern liemiaphere, be- 
tween the eiglitli and the thirty-foacth degrees of 
northern latitude, and the elKty-eighth and ninety- 
aecond degrees of eastern longitude. Its length 
frum north to south is about 1900, and its grentest 
breadth from west to east about IfWO miles. Jt ia 
bounded on the north by the lofty range of the 
Himalaya" mountains, on the west by the river 
Indus, on the east by the h^h lands eastwards of 
the Brahmaputra nver, while its whole southern 
const is washed by the waters of the Indian ocean. 

This region oonsiata of two distinct parts, sepa- 
rated by a mouivtwn range. The northern portion 
ia a Urge oblong plain, the southern a triangulai' 
peninsula ; the former U named Hiudfletto, the 
latter the Deckan '; the mountain range which di- 
vides them ia called tlie Vindhya mounlaine. They 
commence near the peninsula of Gflzerat, and run 
eastwards to the river Ganges. The only island of 
any magnitude on the coast of India is the gi-eat 
Island of Ceylon, to the east of its southern ex- 
tremity. 

Whe portion of India which we denoDiJDale Hin- 
dustan, comprises the following regions. Eastwards 
of the Indus, from its mouth to its junction with 



the Garrflh, or anited stream of the rivers Beyah 
and Sutlej, extends a wide sandy desert, hke those 
of Africa or Arabia, as far as the Avavalli hills, 
which run northwards from the western extremity 
of the Vindhya range towards the city of Delhi. 
The whole of this tract, however, ia not desert ; its 
south-eastern portion is remarliably fertile ; it con- 
many oases, and the r^ion along the Indus, 
and watered by that stream, which overflows an- 
nually like the Nile, is rich and well inhabited. To 
the south of the Sandy Desert lie the two peninsulas 
of Cutch aud Gdzerat ; and to the north, and ex- 
tending to the northern bonndary of India, lies the 
fertile region named the Puni&b, i.e. Five-rivers, 
from the five trihutoiiea of the Indus, by which it 

Eastwards of the AravaUi range the eountry lises 
into an elevated plain, or table-land, to the height 
of about 2000 feet above the level of the Sea. On 
tlie south-east it is supported by hills proceeding 
from the Vindhya ranges, north-eaat it slopes into 
the basin of the Ganges. It is now known by the 
name of Central India. The coontrv thence east 
wards is the basin of the Ganges, mcludlng in I 
Bengal, which is not usually reckoned n pact o 
Hind^st^. It may be regarded as one great and 
extensive plain, though in some places tho land 
rises above the general lerel. This region appears 
to have been the original seat of tho civilizi * 
and power of India. 

In the Deokan, on the west, the valley of the 
river Nerbudda lies between the Vindhya and 
another parallel range named the Injadree or " ' 
poora, south of which range is the valley oi 
river Tapti. The land then rises into a table-land, 
extending to the extreme point of the peninsula ; 
it ia of varied and undulating surface, in general 
fertile, but displaying at times tracts of sandy 
desert. This (able-land is supported on the west 
and east by ranges named the Ghilts, of which the 
western is the higher, and approaches nearet ' 
'-- ---coast. On either side of the penim 
tho Gh^ts and the sea, are strips of 1 
in breadth and in fertility. From that 
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part oC HiadastAn wlmxe tlie eastern eod of the 
Tindliya range sinks into tlie plain, mi immense 
tract of forest atretches away santtiwai-ds into the 
Decban, till it reaches the river GodSveri. 

The Tiv«rs of India are numerons and copioua. 
Those of HindflaUn have their sources in the 
Himalaya and Yindhya mount^ns. From the 

namely, the Jeltim, the ChenU], the Rhvi, the 
Beyah, and the Sutlej < ; the Jumnah, the Gauges, 
the Cusi, and the Brahmapfitra, and their tribu- 
tariee. The latter sends forth the Chnmbnl, the 
Betwah, the SSn, and otllel^e, all of which are 
received in the Jnomah and the Ganges. The rivers 
of tho Deckan, inferior in magnitude to Ihoss of 
HindflstSn, pour tlieic waters into the sea on ather 
coast of the peninsula, having their sources chiefly 
in the Vindhya and the weebsm 6h£ts. On the 
west coasts are the nioutha of the Nerbudda and 
the Tapti, the only streams of magnitude on this 
Eude ; on the east cnast are those ot the MahSnuddJ, 
the GodSveri, the Kistna, the Palar, the Pannar, 
the Caveri, and others of less dimensions. 

The climate of India is of course various, owing 
to its extent iind lis difl'erence of elevation ; bat it 
is in general hotter than that of any part of £arope. 
Tho annual quantity of rain that falls in India is 
far heyond that of any country in this continent. 
The rain is periodical, and is brought by the mon- 
soon, or south-west wind from the Indian ocean. 
On the west coast and in HindfistSn the rainy 
season is from May till October, the hottest part 
of the year, and it is introduced by tj^mendouH 
Storms. At that time the Ganges and other rivers 
overflow and flood the country, the greater part of 
Bengal, for example, becoming like one huge laJie. 
Hence in the history we sh^l often And military 
operations interrupted by this season. Tho heigh6 
of the Gbftts and of the lable'land prevent the 
eastern coast from feeling the early effects of the 
monsoon, and it is not till the month of October, 
whtn the monsoon blows from the north-east, that 
it receives its supply of rain. 

The vegetable productions of India are nume- 
rous and valuable. The teak used in ship -building, 
the wonderful banyaa-tree {Fioat JndioBs), the 
cocoa, the various palms and acacias, the bamboo 
which attains to such a prodigious size, and many 
Other useful trees, are abundant. Numerous mul- 
berries yield food to tlie silk-worm, the cotton-tree 

ebony, the sandal, and oUier ornamental woods 
grow abundantly. India has also, from the most 
remote ages, been famed for its ginger, pepper, and 
other spices ; the indigo derives its name from 
India ; it is the native country of the sngar-cane. 

Rice ranha among the most celebrated of the 
natural productions of India ; but it is an error to 
suppose that it is the principal food ot the hulk of 
the people. Such it is, no doubt, in Bengal, part 
of Bahar, and the coast of the peninsula ; but rice 
cannot be culdvated withoat abundance of mois- 
ture ; and on the high lands of Central India and 
the Deckan, for example, it is only a luxury ; tlie 
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ordinary food of the people of Bindflstfai bring 
wheats and that of tlie people of the Deckan the 
grains named Jow&r, , tiie Dfirra of the Arabs 
{Holaa sDtyuin), and B^jra, small gr^ns which 
grow in bunches on reedy stems. Mang(«, melons, 
and all sorts of gourds, planting, pine- apples, and 
otlier sweet fruits grow in the greatest plenty. 

Among the animals of India the elephant is the 
most famous. It was formerly employed mucli in 
war, but now is only used for the carriage of bag- 
gage. Camels are also numerous in India, but tho 
Indian horses are small, and of inferior quality ; 
they are only nsed for tiding. The beast ot draught 
is the ox, which is used alike for the plough, the 
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other precious stones, are found there in great 
quantities. The finest pearls in the world are ob- 
tained from the beds near the isle of Ceylon. Rock- 
salt is found in the Punjab, and saltpetre is ob- 
tained in great quantities in various places. 
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In our inqiuries into the history of any am 
country, one of the first questions which preaenfs 
itself, and one which rarely can be answered sat' 
factorily is, who were its original inhabitants, a 
whence did they come ! With respect to India, 
this question cannot be answered more satisfactorily 
than elsewhere. From its nature and position, '' 
manifest that it must have been one of the eai 
abodes of the human race ; and we appear to have 
some reason to think that here, as in so n 
other parts of the world, its first occupants were 
an inferior race, who were invaded and overcome 
by a more highly endowed portjon of our species. 

In the forests and dales of the Vindhya moun- 
taltis, in the great forest district stretching from 
Bahar in HindlistAn into the Deckan, and along its 

essentially from the more cultivated inhabitan 
India. They are known by various names, 
the west of Bengal and Bahar they are called C£l8, 
in the great forest and in the part of the Vindbya 
mountains adjoining it, they are named Gon^ j 
thence westwards in that ch^n, Bheels; and towards 
Glizer^t, Coolies. In the southern woods of the 
Deckan they are known by the name of C6!ap , 
and a general name for them is Farias, tliat is. 
Mountaineers. They are of small but active forms, 
and dark complexion, with something of the negro 
in their features, They go nearly naked, are armed 
with bows and spenis, and plunder wherever they 
can. They have a superstition of their own, though 
they worship one or two of the Hindoo gods. Spi- 
rituous liquors are sought by them wifli avidity ; 
they eat the flesh of oxen and of animals that have 
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died ft naturnl death. They are objects of horror 
and deteitittion to the genuine Hindoos '. 

very difierent ruce meets the view in Hin- 
dAst&D, aud along the coasts of the Deokiui. These 
ars Udl and slight, with handsoiue oval counte- 
nanoBB, long eyes and eyehrowa, dark, smooth, 
lank hair, an olive skin, bnt in the cooler regions, 
and when not much exposed to the weather, even 
iiiir, hks that of more northern natJons. In & 
, 'ery thing tends to show their connexion 
with the Persiaua, and to prove them to be a por- 
tion of the Caucasian or Japhetian, thence named 
the Inda-Oerman family. Their language, the an- 
t Sanscrit, and its modem dialects, is clearly 
I to the Zend or andent Persian, the Greek, 
the Latin, the German, and many other weatem 
tonguea, while the Tamul, the Tetinga, and the 
other dialects of the Deckan,areasclear^of a totally 
different femily. The more general opinion is, that 
ttus superior race come with the Persians from a 

"Hon country, the High lands of Central Asia, 

migrated into India where they subdtied the 
aboriginal tribes, and reduced them to a servile 
condition. For a long time the Vindhya ch^n 
formed tlieir southern limit ; but at length they 
invaded the Deckan also, and spread their religion 
ind institutions over it. They also sent colonies 
e the isle of Ceylon, and gradually diffused them 
>ver the isles of the Indian Archipelago'. There is 
ilso reason to suspeet Uiat Hindoo colonists settled 
in the coast of Africa, and thence proceeding down 
,he Nile, gave to Egypt those institations so similar 
lO those of India. But this, as will easily be seen, 
must have ooomred at a time long prior to the 
It of history. 
^ n and the political instituUons of a 
people always most justly attract the principal at- 
tention of the inquirer. The Hindoo religion, as it 

history, is one of the most intricate and degrading 
Systenia of polytheism and idolatry that can be 
conceived ; ye^ like every other system, it seems 
to have been in its origin pure and simple, and 
gradually to have been corrupted. This appears 
from the examiuaUon of the Hmdoo literature, for 
this people seem always to have possessed the art 
of writing, and tlieir books claim an age beyond 
that of the literature of almost any other people. 

At the head of the literature of the Hmdoos 
stand the four (or rather three) Vedas, each of 
which conl^ns hymns and prayers, moral precepts, 
ind theolc^c^ . T. 



From the directioi 



which they contain reapeethig the calendar, it 
inferred that the lowest date which can be assigned 
for their reduction to their present form is the 
fourteenth centmy before the birth of Christ. The 
'"^ons system which these venerable monuments 
present, is that of a pure monotheism, jomed with 
the worship of beings superior to man, presiding 
, over the elements, the stars and planets. Per- 
sonified virtues aud powers likewise appear in them, 
not prominently. Their general pnnciple is, 
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that every thiug, "the substance as well as the 
form of all created beings, was derived from the 
wall of the self-existing Canse." 

The next authority is the Code or Institofes of 
Manu, of which we eludl presently say more, whose 
date is tlie ninth centory before ear era. In this 
there is on account of creation, in which the Su- 
preme Being produced a mundane eg^, whence all 
things, the deiUes incladed, arose mediately or im- 
mediately. This creadon, however, only endures 
for a limited period, when all will be reduced to 
nothing, Brahma, its support, being absorbed in 
the divma esaeoee. The mferior deiUea named in 
it ore Indra, air ; Agni, fire ; Varuna, water ; 
Pritliivi, earth ; Surva, sun ; Chandra, moon ; and 
some gods of the planets ; Dherma, justice, and 
other personifications. 

The two great epic poems, the Pamayuna and 
the Mahflbhirata, with the numerous Fui-anas, as 
thoy are named, come next in order, and present 
the topious and variegated system of popular be- 
hef and mythology which is known to have pre- 
vailed for more than 2001) years in India. In this 
system Wie Deity is resolved into three persona 
(the Trimfirti, i. e. Three Forms), according to his 
three great acts of creadon, preservation, and de- 
struction, named Brahma, Vishnoo, and Seeva, to 
each of which is joined a female principle to denote 
his active power. These are Seraswati, Laksbmi, 
and Parvati. This last, the power of Seeva, is 
also named Deva, Bhavani, and Durga. Beside 
these deities and those above named, we meet 
Favani, wind ; Cuvera, wealth ; Cania, love ; Car- 
tikeia, war ; Yama, the judge of the dead ; and 
Ganesa, who presides over entrances and com- 
mencementB. These, too, have tlieir wives and at- 
tendants, and the whole number of the denizens of 
the Hindoo Olympus, gods, genii, celestial singers 
and dancers, and others, is said l« exceed three 
hundred millions. Each of the great deities has a 
heaven, or celestial abode of his own ; those of 
Seeva and of Indra are the most renowned, and 
are luxuriantly described in Hindoo poetry. 

Unlike the gods of Greece, the deities of India 
are often represented ts strange or hideous in 
form. Ganesa has the head of an elephant ; Seeva 
has a necklace of skulls, so also has his wife, whose 
form is still more direful than his own. A multi- 
tude of heads or arms is given to a deity to denote 
bis wisdom or power ; for we may notice tliat all 
these deformities have arisen from ai't following 
too closely the langnage of poetry and devotion. 

The Hindoos are divided into two great sects, 
the adorers of Vishnoo and of Seeva. The latter 
are by far tlie most numerous, bat the literature of 
India belongs chiefly to the former. The ten 
Avatars or incarnations of Vishnoo, in which he 
took flesh for the good of manliind, form an im- 
portant part of the religious legends of the priest- 
hood. The subject of the great epic poem, the 
Ramayuna, is his conquest, in the form of a king 
named Bama, of the Deckan and Ceylon. A more 
celebrated, if possible, appearance of Vishnoo 
(though not one of t!ie t«n Avatars), was that in 
which he was a king's son, like Cyrus, brought up 
by a herdsman under the name of Crislina to con- 
ceal him from a tyrant that sought his life. He 
afterwards overcame and slew the tyrant, and in 
the great poem, the MahabhSvata, which celebrates 
the w.nB of the kindred families of the Pandiis and 
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the CuiuB, we fiud Clirishna the ally of the formoc. 
His youthful adventures among the G6pis, or milk- 
maidB, are the theme of poetry, and Chriahna ia 
the favourite deity of the women of India. 

To enumerate the absurd legends, tfl deacribe 
< ceremonies, the painful and di^st- 
of tlie Hindoo rehgion, is not poasible 
ui onr limits. When we take a view of them, and 
more especially recollect, that it is a fixed point 
with every sect tiiat faith in their god sapersedes 
all religion and moraJily, we might expect to find 
the Hindno character devoid of every eadmable 
quality. But such is by no means the case ; the 
piinciples of moridity are too deeply seated in the 
hnman heart, and too essential to the vpell-being of 
ODciety to allow them to become extinct, and the 
religious books of India are too full o( its precepts 
ia lot them fall into oblivion. Accordingly, the 
most candid observers of the Hindoo character 
epeak &voiinibly of it, and, luscivioue as are many 
of the legends and ceremoniea of the Hindoo reh- 
gion, the chastity and domestic virtues of the 
Ilindoo women are far above the general standard 
in some ChrisHan conntriea. 

Like every other people, the Hindoos have a firm 
belief in a future state of exiatflnoe. Their great 
doctrine on this head is that of the transmigration 
of souls, according to which, the soul after quitting 
its preeent abode, will animate another body, either 

kind of body depends on a man's conduct in this 
life, this doctrine, as far as it is not affected by 
that of faith, is not without moral efi'ect. They 
also hold that in the intervals of being on earth, 
the soul is, according to its merits, for thousands 
of years, happy in one of the numerous heavens, or 
tormented in one of the many hells of their creed. 
Tlie system of religion here faintly sketched, is 
the prevalent, almost the only one professed by the 
modem Hindoos. It is named Braminiem from 
the Bramins, who are ita teachers. But h 
even ten centuries before our era, a great r I 
tion of it was effected by a person named B ddh 
who rejecting the Vedaa and Furanas, and tl lis 
tinction of castes, taught that all men are breth 
and equal ; that future happiness, which consist d 
in abaorption in the divinity, WHS to be obtained by 
the practice of virtue, by contemplation, d by 
mortification of the senses. The Buddh t too 
was on no account to deprive even the smallest 
sect of existence. The sect long flourished i I d j, 
but at length the Bramins, aided by the te p 1 
power, succeeded in suppreasing it by persec t 
Its votaries had already earned it into ail th 

puted that nearly two-thirds of the people f A 
profess it. Certainly no other religion can i wi h 
It in extent of sway. One of the most euri 
cumstances in Buddhism is its astonishing gt 
ment with the Church of Rome in rites, cerem ea 
and institutions. Like it, for example, it I dS mo- 
nasteries of both sexes, with injunctions of c 1 b y 
The resemblance is so strong, that the early C tt 
tic missionaries regarded it as a device of the 
devil to turn men from the truth. 

Thei-e ia still in India a sect named the Jains, 
who agree m some points with the Buddhists, and 
like them reject Braminism. But they are not 
numerous, and tho Bramins have long since lost 
tlie power to persecute. 



must early have turned their thoughts to the snb- 
jects denominated metaphysical. We accordingly 
find that all the theories on that sabject, formed 
by the Greeks or by the moderns, were already 
familiHT te the sages of India. Thus the system 
devised by the excellent Bishop Berkeley, and 
dsreloped and explained by him with so much 
ingenuity and elegance, was known in India cen- 
turies before our era. So also was the atomistic 
theory, on which Epicurus founded his philosophy, 
long familiar to the Hindoos. 

In astronomy the Hindoos had advancea far be- 
fore the Graeks. They were acquainted with the 
|u^eces^on of the equinoxes, they Itnew the causes 
of eclipaes, and had constructed tables by which 
they might be accurately calculated. Some of their 
sages had discovered the diomal revolution of the 
eartli on its axis, and had even with tolerable ac- 
curacy calcnlaled its diameter. A passage in the 
Vedas asserts that the pole-star changes its position, 
the constellations are named in the epic poems, and 
the fixed stars are spoken of as bodies of great 
magnitude, which shone by their own native light. 
In goometry the Hindoos had made discoveries, 
which were not made in Europe till modem times. 
Such were the mode of expressing tho area of a 
triangle in terms of its sides, and that of expressing 
the proportion of the radius to the diameter of a 
cbcle. In arithmetic, they are entitied to the fomo 
of the invention of the deoiinal system of nota- 
tion. Bul^ in algebr^ the merits of the Hindoos 
are still higher, and discoveries not made in Europe 
till the last century were familiar in India for 
centuries before. This, however, is the hitest of 
their sdences, and the works which treat of it have 
all been written «Bee the commencement of our 
era. Finally, the Hindoos were versed in trigo- 
nometry, in which tliey went tai before the Greeks, 
and wore acquunted with theorems not discovered 
m Eur p tiU. the sixteenth century. 

All th subtleties of logic, and ihe refinements of 
gr m are to be met with in Sanscrit works on 
h sib|ecls. In the copious poetic literature of 
Id tl niceties and varieties of metre are as 

m as in that of ancient Greece The San 

ec 1 1 gi ^e is, for copiousness, be^utVj flexibility , 

d t} of stmcture, ulmost without a ni al, m 

th p n of those most competent to form a 
J dgm t on the subject 

Th nderful excaiafed temples of Ellora, 

S I tt and Elephant na, and the Pagodas' on 
tl C mandol const, prove that in architectural 
k II and n the art (f scolpture, the ancient Hm 
d fnT exceeded the Egyptians Ihit in the 
most mote ages the Hindoos understood tlie art 
t h p building, and made distant voyages, is 
pro d by their colonies. There is also in the 
t C de of Mann a law relating to the inte 
re t f oney, in which that tent on boUomiy is 
part culorlj noticed ; and this, w e roaj obeeci e. 
Id ly take place among a people faimhar with 
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anppoae this Ct>de to be tiko tliat of Jua^nian, tha 
C(>de Napal^oD, or similar works — a system of iaws 
und regulations whioli were actually in force, and 
cited as the law of the laod. We rather agree with 
those who view in it an ideal sj'stem, lilte tlie lie- 
public and Ijiwa of Cioevo, iu which the actual con- 
stitution and laws of the state are taken as a basis, 
and Bocb additions maile, as in the writer's opiniou 
would bring it nearer to perfection, Oa tliis prin- 
ciple, and we believe on no other, can we account 
for the extravagant privileges and powers given in 
it to the Bramins, and the intolerable precepts 
laid down in it for the regulations of their lives, 
privileges, and powers ivhiSi they never possessed, 
and precepts which they could only partially have 
obeyed. 

The great feature of the Laws of Mann is the 
divjuon of the people into eaatei ' lilce those that 
prevailed in anoient Egypt. These were four ui 
number, viz. the Bramins, the Cshatriyas, the 
Vaisyas.and the Sudras, the first of which, it is said, 
proceeded from the mouth, the second from the 
ai-m, the thurd from the thigh, and ^e fourlh from 
the foot of Brahma. 

The Bramins were not, as is generally, but per 
haps erroneously staled, a sacerdotal caste, ft r we 
nowh re read of their cunduetang public worship, 
1 ke the priests of Jndtea or Egypt, They seem 
ath r to have been " an order oS men who fnl 
lowed a course of religiouB Study and practice 
dur ng the llrst half of their !ive^ and spent the 
otl ma condition of'Self-denial and mendicity ^.^' 
rhey w re in fact, a people of philosophers, who 
re to be the instroctors of the other ciasaes in 
their publ c and private duties ; for, though the 
next two classes might read the Vedas, the Bramin 
alone was to expound them. The king was to have 
a Brainin for his counsellor, and justice was to be 
administered by Bramins ; but the Bramin was to 
shun all worldly honour, and not to seek to accu- 
mulate wealth. A Bramin was to spend the first 
quarter of his life as a student, rendering every, 
even the most menial, service to his master, and he 
was to SQpport himself by beting from door to 
door In tite next quarter he was to marry and 
I th his f d f m 1y d h ging the 

d ties t 1 a f wh I th pn ip^ was 

tea hmg When th n I d d h was to 

1 eco h t t aig to tl w ods, clad 

whbk hki fan telpl tijng his 

d Is grow I puig th ground, ex- 
p sed h ram d w th t S without a 

n h tly I t f d s root and fruit." 
The as stage rehovos the Bramm from much of 
his ans erity. He returns to the world, dresses 
early as the ordinary Bramin, is released from all 
ccren on es and external forms. His only business 
IS CI ntemplation, till at last he quits the body " as 
a bird leaves the branch of a tree at its pleasure." 
Such is a sketch of a part of what ws may term 
the ideal of tlie life of a Bramin ; for, though indi- 
viduals might and did reduce it to practice, such 
could never have been done by all the members of 
■ ■ ■ IS society. 
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The Cehatiiyas were tlie military caste ; the 
royal dignity belonged to them, and all plaoes of 
rank and command; for the Bramins only ex- 
pounded the laws, and took no part in the execu- 
tive government. The Cshatriya was to defend 
the people, to give alms, read the Vedos, and si 
fice, and he was to shun sensual gratifications. 

The Vaisya was to cnltlvate the land, keep cattle, 
follow trade, and lend money on interest. He tc 
was to give alms, sacrifice, and read the Vedas. 

The lot of the Sudra was the most unfavourable. 
He was to be the servant of all, but his exact st 
tion can hardly he ascertained. In some respec 
he resembled the Spartan helot ; bnt though i 
the Code he is treated with the utmost contomp 
and as if he were not of the same species with tl 
higher classes, yet Hindoo nature was always too 
gentle to allow of such being the practice, and the 
lot of the Sudra was never so hard as that of the 
helot or of tlie middle-age serf. 

The men of the first three classes might marry 

mto the classes beneath them, but this wr ' 

permitted to the women. If a Bramin v 
married a Sudra, their son was a Chandaia, the 
lowest of mortals, and if ke nuited himself with a 
woman of tho higher classes, their progeny, says 
the law, " is more foul than then; begetter." It is 
from these marriages that many of the numerous 
sub divisions of caste have been derived. 

A name by which the three higher castes a 
distrnguisbed, is that of the Iwiee-bmi. A Bram 
is fifteenth, a Csliatriya in hi 
lya in his twenty-fourth yeai 
I a band or thread, the t 
second of OMja-graas, the last of wool, which w 
over the left shoulder and across the breast. This 
was regarded as a second birth ; the Sudra who 
was not admitted ti ' ' 

The government in India was abaolnto monarcliy. 
The king and all liis officers were of the Cshatriya 
caste. It would appear that the monarch was : ' 
liberty to choose his successor among his son 
Great monarchies seem to have been unknowi 
though occasionally an able and warlike prince 
mayliave mode several minor states acknowledge 



.... , as in the case of all ancient mo 

narcliies, arose chiefly from a share in the produc< 
of the laud. In the cose of grain, this varied fron 
a twelfth to a ^xth, according to the quality of the 
;^il ; it might, if necessary, be r^sed to a fourth. 
The hmg had also a sixth of the produce of trees, 
of honey, and other natural productions, and of 
manufactures. There were also duties on i 
chandisB, licences for carrying on trades, etc. 

The country was partitioned into civil and mili- 
tary divisions. There were lords of one, U 
hundred, and a thousand villages, and over t' 
were officera of high rank, whose duty it wa 
inspect them, and correct any abuses they mi^ht 
commit. The military divisions did not coincide 
with the civil ones ; in each was a body of troops 
tinder an approved officer. Jt is probable tl' 
some part of the revenue of tha district v 
assigned for the pay of the ofiicer and his 
troops. 

It is probable that the village-system, which is ot 
so much importance in modem India, is coeval with 
the formation of the state ; but as it is not spoken 
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The preceding very imperfect sketch la intended 
to give Bcme idea of the condition of India in the 
agea previous to the time wiien the expedition of 
Alexander tlie Great first brought Europeans into 
that country, and excit«d a curiosity about its 
tearaing, ita laws, cuid its ineUtutions. Even at 
that time, ve find, by comparing the aceonnts of 
tlie Greeks with the early Hindoo anUiorities, that 
there was a decline, especially in religion; idolatry, 
and the abomumtiona connected with it, had spread 
over tlie land, and the Saitea or practice of women 
burning themselves with the bodies of their hus- 
bands, which is not even alluded to in the Laws of 
Manu, or the epic poems, had some into use. It 

>f the corruption of religion, existed tbon in India. 
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India has no history of its own j onr first know- 
ledge of it, as of no many other eountiies, ia de- 
rived from the Greeks. Herodotus, when describ- 
ing the extent of the Perdan empire under Darius 1., 
^ames India as one of the provinaes ; but this was 
inly the part of it about the Indus, and as the in- 
habitants of a strip of conntiy under the Paxapa- 
misus mountains to the west of that river is ssud to 
have been possessed by Indians, it is doubtful if 
the dominion of the Persian monarch extended into 
the Punjfib. When Alexander the Great had 
overthrown the Persian empire, his lust of conquest 
led hun tfl India. He took the route trodden by 
all the invaders of that country, namely, along the 
valley of the river Cabul, crossed the Indas a' 
bably the modem Attock, and conquered the _ 

E' lb as far as the Beyah, and bat for the mutiny of 
is troops, which forced him to return, he might 
have reached the Ganges. As he probably pro- 
posed to revi^t India, he took care to eatabiiah an 
interest titers by extending the dominions of the 
two rajas Taxilea and Poms, the first of whom had 
been his ally, and the second hia most powerful 
opponent. His death, however, and the confusion 
into wbioh his empire fell, ended all plana for the 
subjugation of India. The piincea of the Macedonian 
empire which established itself in Bactria held the 
vale of the C&bul, and extended tJietr claims over 
India; and Menander, one of tiieee princes, marched 
"-'- that country as far as the Jumna. But there 
a powerful native empire, named by the Greeks 
that of the Praaii, whose capital, named Palibothra, 
lay at the confluence of the Ganges and the SAn ; 
and the Syrian kings, Soleucus and Antioohus, 
formed alHances with the aovereigns of this empire 

finally overtamed by the hordes of tiic north. It is 
to the ciroumaianee of tills alliance that we are 
chiefly indebted for our knowledge of ludia at that 



time, for Megasthenes, tlie amliasaacljr of Sfltjuous, 
resided for many years at the court of Palibothra ^. 
The history of India henceforth becomes very 
obscure. We collect from the Hindoo books, and 
from inscriptions, that the tribes that possessed 
Bactria used to make inroads into the Punjab, and 
that the religions fends, which ended in the over- 
throw of Buddhism, raged during this period ; but 
still all accounts concur in representing the country 
ae being in a very flouriEhing state. The coui ' ' 
the princes, whose name was Vicramaditja, 
reigned at Ay^dha, i. e. Onde, and who extended 
their dominion to the Decltan, waa lamed for mag- 
nificence, and for the patronage of genius 
sdence. It was at the court of the first princ 
thia name, a few years before our era, that Caiidfisa, 
the author of the beautiful drama, Sacflntala, fion- 
rished. Foreign trade was carried on exten»ve!y 
during this time, and the pcoduets of India were 
diffused over the Persian, the Roman, and other 
empires ; but darkness broods over the internal 

While India was thus in repose, the prophet 
the Arabs appeared. The inhabitants of the deseri, 
animated by enthnuaem, fell on the effete and 
feeble empires of Rome and Persia, and every 
where victory followed their banners. Tiieir em- 
pire speedily extended from the Ebro to the Oxus. 
The Khalifeha, or successors of the prophet, had 
finally fixed their abode at Bagdad on the Tigris ; 
their dommion extended into C£bul, and bat for 
the decay of enthusiasm, the feuds that broke out, 
and the inertness and degeneracy always cousj" 
quent on Iong~established mle in tne Eas^ the co: 
quest of a Isi^ part of India might have been 
achieved. 

India was, in fact, invaded by the troops of the 
Khalifeha. In the reign of Uie Khalifeh Walid 1. 
an Arab ship was seized at a placed named DS 
in Sind. Application was made to DAhir, the 
rajah of that country, for restitution, but he replied 
that DSwal was not under his authority. The 
governor of Basra, for the Khalifeb, would not he 
satisfied with this reply, and he despatched from 
Shiraz, under the command of his nephew, named 
Mohammed Cflsim (a youth of only twenty years of 
age), a force of 60D0 men to invade the territory of 
the Hindoo prince (711). Ctoim led bis littie an 
in safety through the deaert of Mecriin, which, u 
der the name of Gedroaia, had so nearly proved 
fatal to Alexander the Great. He appeared before 
Ddwol, which he reduced, and thence advani * 



Alor, the then capital of Sind, but of which the 
ruina only now remain. His force had by this 
time been augmented by a body of 2000 horse from 
Ferda ; but the rajah was awaiting him with an 
army of 60,(KI0 men. C^im seeing the great dis- 
parity of numbers, pradentiy resolved to act on the 

' The prince wllb whom Selencus was alliffl is c 
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defensive, and, choosing a strong poeUioii, awaited 
tlie atfack of the Indians. Fortune favoured hiio ; 
a fire-ball, flung from the Arab liua, Btraek the 
elephant on which the raiah rode, whieb, in its 
tfiiTor, rushed from the field, and plunged with its 
rider into tha adjoining river. An event of this 
. as we shall frequently see in our subseqaent 
ve, is decisive of a, battle in India ; and 
though D&hir mounted a liorse, and made every 
effort to rally his troops, tha fortuna of the day 
was not to be restored, and he had only the conso- 
lation of falling bravely in the midst of the enemy's 
cavalry. His widow defended the town when as- 
sailed with a courage worthy of lier late lord, until 
the supply of provisions waa axhausted. She than 
proposed to Iha garrison to devote themselves to 
death, after the manner of India, Tliey complied 
with her wishes ; piles were kindled, in the Sniaea 
of which the women and children voltmtarily 



sword in hand, and soon fell beneath the weapons 
of the Moslems. CSsim gave the Indians one more 
great defeat, and thus reduced the whole dominions 
of rajah Dfiliir, which seem to have included Mul- 
' ' D, tlie aouthern extremity of the PunjSb. 

It was always the custom of the Moslems to 
grant religious toleration to any people who had 
submitted to their arms. In the present case the 
role was to be observed as usual ; but in the towns 
which had been taken by storm, the Hindoo tem- 
ples had been rased, and the endowments of tlio 
Iramins seised to the use of the state ; and to re- 
Wre the revenues, and rebuild the temples, seemed 
a the scrupulous mind of C^m somewhat more 
than mere toleration. He referred the matter to 
e Khaliteb, whose reply was, that those who had 
submitted were entitled to the privileges of sub- 
jecla ! they should therefore be allowed to rebuild 
their temples, and celebrate their worship ; the 
lands Bud money of the Bramiiis should be re- 
stored, and the three per cent on the revenues 
which the; had hitherto enjoyed should be con- 
tinued to uiem. 

Among the prisonere who had fallen iuto the 
bands of Cfiaim were two daughtora of the late 
rajah. Hindoo beauty bad always been highly 
pnaed by the Arabs, and that of these maidens 
was such, as made tlie'm appear wortliy of being 
presented to the Commander of the Faithful. They 
'ere accordingly transmitted to Damascus (then 
10 seat of the Khalifat), but when they were 
roaght into tho presence of Walid the elder prin- 
ess bursp into tears, and declared that she was 
unworthy of his regards, as she had been dis- 
honoured by C£sim. The Kbalifeh, filled with 
raje, issued orders for CS^m t« be sent to him, 
sewed up in a raw hide. The orders were obeyed, 



that she had thus avenged the death of her &ther, 
and the miu of her fomily. 

The conquests of C£sim in India were rolained 
for a space of about thirty-five years, when the 
Hindoos rose gainst the Moslems, and expelled 
them ; and more than two centuries elapsed before 
they reappeared in India. 

The Khalifat shared the fate of all jEastern 
empires ; its princes, degenerated and successful 
rebels, established independent states. Tho house 



of Ommij-ah, which, by the murder of Ally, the 
son-in-law, and fourth successor of the Propiiet, 
had obtained the imperial dignity, reigned at 
Damasona over the Siat and the West, during a 
space of ninety years, when the standard of revolt 
was raised against them in Khoraafin (the northern 
province of Persia], in favour of the descendants of 
Abbas, tlie Prophet's uncle. The latter pi^oved 
victorious, bnt they were onable to reduce the 
western portion of the empire, which thus remained 
divided. Bagdad, whicli they built on Oie banks 
of the Tigris, became the capital of the Abbasside 
Kbalifehs. The names of UarAn-er-rash!d, and of 
his son Almamfin, give lustre to tliis line ; bnt 
after the death of the latter, the Kbalifehs sank into 
indolence and sloth, and fortunate adventurers made 
themaelrea independent, especially in the eastern 
parts of the empire, where the population was 
chiefly Turkish, and of a warlike and predatory 
character. One of the most celebrated of these 
lines was that named tha Samanee, who came from 
beyond the Onus, and during a period of 130 years 
held the eastern part of Persia. The fifth of these 
princes had a slave named Alptegln, whom, being 
a man of ability, he gradually raised, till he made 
him governor of the province of Kborasiln. On 
the death of the prince, the chiefs consulted as to 

Aiptegin liaving happened to give his vote ag^bst 
him who proved the auocessful candidate, he waa 

danger. Followed by a trusty band of dependents, 
he retired into the mountains of the present Afglia- 
nist£n, and fixed his abode at Qhuzni, whence he 
could defy the efforts of his enemies. He here 
reigned over the adjoining country dur 
years. He gave his only daughter in marriage to 
Sebuktegfn, a Turkish slave, whom he bad raised 
as he bad been raised himself by the Samanee 
prince, and appointed Mm his successor. 

As the doramions of Sebuktegin extended along 
the valley through which the river Cabui runs to 
its junction with the Iiidns, the adjacent Hindoo 
districts had been subject to the incursions of his 



resolved b 
and he led an army to tlie o 
valley, beyond PSsliSwer. Thi 
this place, but ere they cAald engage there came 
on a violent tempest, which so disheartened the 
Hindoos, that the rajah fonnd it expedient to pre- 
poee an aocoramodation. Sebnktegln waa at first 
unwilling to treat, but he finally i^eed, a 
ing fifty elephants, and the promise of a large sura 
of money, to allow the rajah to retire unmolested. 
Messengers arrived soon after at Laliore to de- 
mand and receive the money that had been pre- 
mised ; but the rajah cast them into prison, and, 
having formed alliances with some of the powerful 
rajahs of Hindflatftn, he advanced with a toree, it 
is said, of IIKI.OOO horse, and a far larger number 
of footmen, towards the valley of the Cfibul. Scbuk- 
tegtn, though his troops were lar inferior in num- 
ber, relying on their superior diedpline, strength, 
and courage, hesitated not to give battle, and by a 
succession of well-directed charges of cavalry, ha 
gained a decisive victory. The Hindoos were driven 
t« the Indus with prodigious slaughter, and the 
riches of their camp became the prey of the victor. - 
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10,000 men in Feshawt 
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maintain his doitiiaion 



Sebuktegm soon after led his forces oter the 
OxuB la aid the SamaDee prince against the hontiiS 
le eastern TarlarB. Hia services were rewarded 
^ lis heing ooniirmed in his own goveroment, and 
that of Khoras^ being conferred on his son Mah- 
:a6d. He died on bia wa; baolc to Ghuzni. 

MahmQd, who was in hia thirtieth j'ear, and who 
had been trained up to arms from hia earliest 
youth, happened to be away at hia eoTernment 
' « the death of his father oiMsurred. His younger 
llier Ismael, therefore, having possessed bun- 
self of the treBBore accumnlated at Ghuzni, and 
thus being able to secure the support of the chiefs 
and the army, resolved lo contest the empire. 
Mahmud, having tried the way of accommodation 
Mu, a battle ensued, in which lamael was de- 
feated AT I isplured. He remained a prisoner for 
life, but wa& treated with every indulgence that 
conid be bestowed upon him witb safety. 

By taken advantage of tlio fallen state of the 
Khalifat and the decline of tlie power of the 
lanee, MahmAd speedily rendered himself inde- 
pendent, and having received the investiture of 
Khorasan from the Klialifeh, be assumed the title of 
Snit4n, being the first Moslem prince tliat bei-e it 
(S99). 

MahmOd was brave, prudent, and energeUo ; he 
possessed military skill, be was animated with a 
passion for gtoiy, he was zealous for IsISm, and he 
WHS covetuus of wealth ; rest, therefore, was alien 
from his nature and his posilion. Conquests might 
easily, no doubt, have been made in the west, and 
his dominion, possibly, be extended to the Mediter- 
":aneao, but India held out far greater inducementB 
,0 the Sultki of Gbuzni, Accordhigty, in the fourth 
year of his reign (1001), he led a force along the 
d fth Ubul d near PashSwer be eneonn- 
d th troop f Jypai of Lahore. The rajah 
asdftd dmdea prisoner, and the victor, 
rs Dg th nh 1 of the Punjab, passed the 
Garral a 1 t rm d and plundered the city of 
B tinda. H t ed with the booty to Ghuzni, 
ha iDg rel as d Jyp^ and the other Hindoo pri- 
iOB rs f a ranso and the promise of tribute, 
rh jab his reti m tn Lahore, disgusted with 
» life in which he had endured so many disasters, or 
moved by superstition, transferred his dominions 
to his sou AnnngpSI, and, mounting a funeral pile, 
set fire to it with his own hands and expired in the 
flames. 

MahmOd again crossed the Indus t^i pnnish a 
rajah who had refused t« pay his portion of the 
tribute imposed on JypSl. His third expedition 
(1004) was nndertaken to punish the Afghan chief 
of MultSn, Abil-'l-Fulteh-Lfldi, who, though a Mos- 
lem, had rebelled and formed an alliance with 
AnungpfLl of Lahore. The troops of AnungpSl en- 
countered those of MahmQd near P^fiwer, and 
the rajah was defeated and obliged to seek refu^ 
in Cashmir. Mahm(td then advanced and laid 
siege to Multan. At the end of seven days the 
proffered subraissioQ of the chief was accepted ; 
for tidings had reached the Sult^ of the invasion 
of his northern dominions by the Tartars. Leav- 
ing, therefore, tho charge of the affairs of India to 
8ewuk-pAI, a converted Hindoo, he retumed with . 



all speed to Ghuzni. A battle fought near Baikh, 
in which Mahmud employed 500 Indian elephants 
to great advantage, ended in a signal victory on 
his part, and the vanquished foe hastened to re- 
cross the Oxus. The approach of winter prevented 
Mahmlld from passing that river and following up 
his success. 

Being now at leisure, he resolved to take ven- 
geance on Anung-pal for his former unprovoked 
hostility, and he assembled troops for a fourlli 
descent into India (1008). Anung-p£l, aware of 
his danger, called on the rajahs of the slates which 
had aided his father, representing to litem the 
common danger, as, if he were subdued, they vrauld 
be attacked in their tnm. Hia arguments proved 
etTectual, and a larger army than had yet assem- 
bled advanced to F£sh£iver. The sight of their 
numbers nearly daunted Mahmfid, and he acted 
on the defensive. His camp was surrounded by 
the Hindoo troops, and the Guckars, a mountain 
tribe, even forced their way through his intrench- 
menta, and committed great havoo among his 
cavalry. At length one of these accidents so fre- 
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ly ; the troops of Mahmfid pressed on, 
general, and the sfanghCeT 
anmlid entered the Punjab, 



hearing of the immense wealth said to be 
tsined in the temple of Nagarcoto, which stood on a 
hill at the foot of the Himalaya mountains in the 
district between the RiLvi and the Beyah nvers, he 
resolved to become its possessor. As the garrison 
had t>een withdrawn for the late battle, the piiests 
offered no resistance, and the accumulated treasure 
of ages was conveyed to Ghnzni, where, during a 
festival of three days, the conqueror displayed it to 
the view of his subjects. 

In the year lOIO, Mahmlld took Mnlt^n and 
brought Abfl-'l-Futtch to Ghuzni, where he re- 
mained a prisoner for life. The following year he 
penetrated further into India than he had yet done, 
for he teok the city of TanSsan, near the Jumna, 
plundered its wealthy temple, and brought an im- 
mense number of captives with him to Ghuzni 

Two plundering expeditions to the delicious vale 
of Cashmere succeeded, in the latter of which the 
army suffered severely from the weather on its re- 
turn ; Mahmud then turned his arms northwards, 
and reduced the whole region between the Ox^a 
and the Jaxartes, after which he thought again of 
India and of plunder. 

In this hia ninth expedition (1017) he resolved 
to penetrate to the sacred Ganges. With a force 
of 100,000 horae and 20,000 foot, he set out from 
P^hiiwer, and keeping cktse to the foot of the 
monnt^DS where the rivers of the Punjflb are moat 
easy to cross, he proceeded till he had passed the 
Jumna. He then turned southwards, and led his 
troops under the walls of Canouj, a city described 
as abounding in wealth and magnificence, and 
whose ruins at the present day are said to cover 
an extent of ground equal to that occupied by 
London. The rajah, unprepared for resistance, 
came forth, and surrendered himself and family lo 
the Sultan, by whom he was received to friendship 
and alliance, and hia town was left miinjured. 
Mahm&d then tamed northwards, repassed the 
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devotion. He then returued (u Ghuzni, laden with 
spoil, ftnd followed by eaiitivee. 

MahmUd returned to India for the tenth time 
(d022) to the aid of the rajali of Canouj, who had 
been atCaeked by the rajah of Calinjer. But his 
ally had been cat off before he aiTiyed, and neither 
in thiB expedition, nor in one which he undertooli 
the following year, was he able to exact vengeance 
for iiim. As Jjpil II., the rajah of Lahore, was 
so anwJse as to oppose him, when on his way to 
Iha aid of Canouj, he deprived him of hia do- 
minions, and annexed them to Ghuzni. This wsa 
t)ie first permanent settlement of the Mohamme- 
dans lo the east of the Indus, and led to their 
future dominion over India, 

In his twelfth and last expedition to Iudia(I(IS4), 
MahmQd, instead of directing, as before, his course 
eastwards, turned to the south. On a promontory 
of the peniuBQla of Gflzerit atood a temple named 
SfmnSt, dedicated to the god Seova, and celebrated 
for its sanctity and ila wealth. The tntBlligenee of 
its tj^aanres awofee the zeal of the pious BultSn, 
and he resolved to destroy this abode of idols. 
Hia army was assembled at Mnltin, and aa the 
sandy desert was to be crossed in order to reach 
GflzerSt, he collected 20,000 camels for bearing 
food and water, and directed hia soldiei'a to fiim' ' 
themselves aa abundantly aa ihey could with 
things necessary. He thus marched without loss 
ovec B space of 350 miles of a soil, presenting now 
tracts 01 mere sand, now of bare hard clay, and 
reached Ajmtr, on the east of the Aravalli hills 
in safety. The rajah of tliia place, and hia people! 
fled from the town, which Mi^mCd plunder d i 
then, proceeding along the plaio on the wee 
Aravalli mount^ns, he at length entered G 
and appeared before its capitd, Anhalwfira, 
rajah ^so fled at his approach. Without m ku 
any delay, he pushed forwards for S6mn 
object of hia wishes. He found the tern au 
rounded on three sides by the sea, and the vi 

en the land side strongly fortified. The gamao 
defended tlie works with that despemte al 
which the Hmdoos have so often shown m 
maintenance of fcrdhed places On the thu^l 
the adjoimng rajahs appeared with a larg 
t r the rescue ol the temple, and Mahm a 
obliged to suspend tlie aiege to engage 
While the battle ^^aa raging most stron 
rajah of Anhal vara amted with his tro 
the MoalcTiis began to give wav Mahmli 
himself on the edrth, imploring the Divme aid, and 
then springing to horse, cheered his troops and 
advanced ; his men, aahamcd to desert their prince, 
ruBhed forwards ; the foe, yielding to the impetuO' 
aity of their charge, fled with the loss of SOOO men, 
and the garrison, now hopeless of relief, took to 
their boats, leaving thS temple to ita fate. 

Mahmfld, on entering the temple, was dazzled 
with ita magnificence. Fifty-aix pillars, it is said, 
richly carved and adorned with precious stones, 
supported the roof ; and from a massive golden chain 
hung tlie lamp which gave light to the temple. As 
he advanced to destroy the idol the priests flung 
themaelvea at hia feet, oflering an enormouB ran- 
som if he would spare it. MahmQd paused, hia 
officers were preparing to advise him to accept it, 
when, crying that he would rather bo I'cmembered 



i the breaker than as the seller of idols, he raised 
is mace and atruck the image. Others followed 
is example, and a lai^ quantity of diamonds and 
ther preciona sf^mea whicli had been concealed 
ithin it^ poured forth to reward hia zeal and 
piety'. 
"""- '-easures oblained by the sultan were im- 
, id BO delighted was he with the climate of 
Gilzei^at, where he remained for aoma lime, tliat 
he had thooghfa of resigning Cabul to his son, and 
making it his permaiient residence. On reflecdon, 
however, he gave up this idea, and setting a Hin- 
doo prince over the country he prepared to act 
out on his march homewarda. Fhiding his army 
somewhat rednced in number, and learning that 
the rajahs of Ajmir and of Anhalwara had col- 
lected a force to oppose him, he did not deem it 
prudent to return by the route ha had come. He 
resolved, therefore, to try a new one, along ihe 
sands eastwards of Sind. The hardships and suf- 
ferings which his troopa encountered in this region, 
eapecially during three days in which their guidea 
led them aatray, are not to be described. Despair 
seized on all, and many died raging mad ; when at 
laat they reached a pool of water, they saw in it the 
direct hand of Providence. At length their hard- 
abips temiinatod, and they arrived once more at 
Multfin, whence they returned to Ghuzni. But 
before the end of the year the unwearied Mahmfid 
was again on the Indus, to chastise the people of 
ita west bank, named Juts, who had harassed bis 
troopa on their march from GQzerfit. They took 
refuge in the islets of the river, bnt Mahmud, who 
had provided himself with boats, pursued them to 
their retreata, and deslj^yed nearly the wholo of 
h m 

m d returned no more to India. The dia- 
tr ata of Persia now attracted hia ambition, 

an m e three remauiing years of his reign he 
ee in makhig himself master of nearly 

jjl^j .. ....... „. i!_j .. .-,!.. : .„ 
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an Mahmfid, of Ghnzni, is one of the moat 
names in Oriental history ; where vigour, 
us ce and generosity, are the qualities that most 
aiae in a sovereign. For though Mahmud 
Ith, and was insaUable in the aoquiaition 
ispensed it liberally in the rewarding of 
m d the advancement of literature and 

He founded a univer^ty in his capital, 
endowed, and fumislied with a mnsvum 
an tensive library. It is to bim tliat Persia 
i indebted for the preservation of her mythic and 
loetic annal, in tlie bhih.n&meh of Ferdousi, to 
vhom he committed the task of clutlimg them m 
'erse. Unfortunately, his illiberal treatment of 
ha poet is a stain on his memory Mahmftd like- 
wise adorned Gliuzni with idea of anhitecture, 
with those which he had admired at Canouj 
' ■■' iblea emulated each other ui 



ing with those whicr 
.d Muttra, and bis ni 



tied away the gates of the 
imbat Gbaiiiti whence, of 
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iwing his exnmplo. His own tomb, and tho 
k Darned the Celestial Bride, are the most cele- 
brated of his buildings. 

After the death of Mshmild, hia descendants ( 
copied the throne of Ghuzni for abont a century 
andahnJf; but they were nloiost contmaally en- 
git^d in hostilities with the SeljMiian Turks, and 
other tribes on the north and east of their dc 
iona, and devoted but little of their attenUou t 
India. Lahore, however, continued to be the sea 
of their power in that country ; and the general of 
e of these pnnces, on one occasion, led on aimy 
er the Ganges (1098). The two ksC sovereigns 
of this house, when driven from Ghuzni by the 
Afghan chiefs of GMc\ fixed their abode in 
Lahore. The laat of these monarche, KtilisrQ 
Malik, was overcome by the Ghoriana in the yeai 
1188, and the dynasty of Ghuzni terminated in hii 
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GBYts-UD-DiN, who sucoeeded to the Ghoi^an do- 
ions in the year 1157, swayed by that strong 
family affection for which this house was distin- 
guished, associated in the government his brother 
ShohSb-ud-din, whose military talents were con- 
siderable. It is pleadng to observe, that he never 
had reason to repent of his generosity. 

The views of Shnhltb-ad-d!n, as soon as the 
brothers had rest on tlie north and west of Hieir 
dominions, were turned Co India ; and his con([uests 
there were so extensive, that he may justly be 
regarded as the true founder of the Mohammedan 
empire in that connlry. In the year 1 176 ho com- 
menced his cai'eer of conquest by the capture of 
the city of Och, on the edge of ibe Desert^ near 
the confluence of the rivers of the Punjdb with 
the Indus. Two years later he invaded eflzsrftt, 
but was defeated, and in bis retreat he encountered 
toils and sofTeringa «milar to those experienced by 
Sultfln Mahraild. He then turned his arms a^mst 
Khilsrfl Malik, the Qhuznivide prince of Lahore, 
and obliged him to give his son as a hostage. He 
next overran Sind as far as the sea-ooast. Again 
lie engaged in hostjlides with Khflsril of Lahore, 
who, having formed an alliance with the Gnckfirs, 
appeared now so formidable, tJiat Shuh4b-ud-d!n 
deemed it best to have recourse to Btratagem. Pre- 
ending alarms on the side of Khoma£ln, he made 
propo^s of peace to Khfisrfi, sending him an a 



a and his capital, and then, surrounding 
his camp, forced him lo surrender {IISG). Khlisrli 
and his family wore sent to Ghjas-ud-din, by 



The rival Mohammedan power in India being 
thus at an end, Shuh4b-ud-din had now only the 
native princes to contend with ; and the want of 
union which prevailed among them,joinedivitht)K 
inferiority of discipline and eitperience in 1' 
troops, as compared with those hardy wan 
whom he draw from the mountains beyond the 
InduH and the Oxus, appeared to give him greatly 
the advantage in the contest. Still the struggle 
was severe, and none fell until ^ter a gallant re 

His first attack (1191) was on PritwJ, the raial 
of Delhi and Ajmir, The battle was fought be- 
tween Tan^ar and Carnal, on the great plain tr 
the north of Delhi. The tactics of the invaders 
were those of the Turkish tribes at all periods of 
their history, to charge with successive bodies of 
cavalry, and thus to keep np an unceasing series of 
attacks ; those of the Hindoos were to keep t ^ 
gether, and endeavour to outflank and surround 
the enemy. On this occasion the latter ta> 
prevailed. While Shuhfib-ud-dtn was asstuling 
the c^itre, he learned that his wings had given 
way, and soon perceived that he was sm-rounded. 
He instantly made a desperate charge into tt 
thickest of the hostile array, and readied an 
wounded the rajah's brother, when he himself rr 
ceived a wound, and would have &llen fi'om h 
horse, had not one of his followers leaped np behind 
him and carajed him off the field. The roD' " 
the Moslems was complete, and they were ] 
ened by the victors for a space of forty miles. 

Shuh4b> nd-din returned to Ghuzni, where he 
remained for two years, apparency engaged in 
pleasure, but secretly brooding over his defeat, tt - 
memory of which deprived htm of ail rest ; for, j 
he tohi an aged councillor, " he never slumbers 
in ease, or waked but in eorrow and anxiety." At 
lengtli (1193), Iiaving assembled a gallant army, he 
set out once more to seek for conqoest in India. 

Pritw! and his ^lies, aware of bis approach, had 
assembled bo large a force, that, when Shuh^h-i>d- 
din appeared, the rajahs sent to tell him, that if he 
was ptvdent they would permit him to retire 
molested. He feigned alarm, represented himself 
as only his brothers general, and spoke of sendin 
home for instrucyons. Having tlirown them o 
their guard by this conduct, he crossed at da3 
break one morning the stream which lay betwee 
the two camps, and fell with fury on the unpre- 
pared Hindoos. Their camp, however, was of E ' 
extent, that a part of the troops had time to fo: 
and while they held the assailants in check the 
fugitives fell into the rear, and the whole ai , 
then advanced in four lines. Shnhiib-ud>i^n and 
his men fell bacti, maintaining a running fight till 
they had drawn the Hindoos out of their ranks, 
and then a furious charge was made by a body of 
1 3,01)0 select horsemen, cased in steel-armour, a ' 
" this prodigious army," says Ferishia, " oi 
tihaken, like a great building tottered to its fi 
and wia lost in its own mins." 

Many Hindoo chiefs fell in the fight. Pritwi v 
made a prisoner, uid was pat to death in cold 
blood. The town of Ajmir was taken, a part of itJ< 
inhabitants were raassaered, and the rest led 'uto 
slavery, Shuhib-ud-din then returned to Gliuziii. 
Ing the command in India with his general, 
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K]iutb-ud-din, »ho speedily made himself miistoF 
of the city of Delhi. 

The next year aaw ShuhSb-ud-dia again in 
India, where he defeated the I'ajah of Caiiouj ', and 
took t!ie city of that name, and BenAres, on the 
Ganges, one of the greatest seats of Hindoo devo- 
tion. He then retDrned to Ghuzni, and m the fol- 
lowing yeai he descended anew into India, where 
he hud siege to the strong fortress of Gwaiiflr, to 
the soath of Agra ; hut, being recalled by some 
tronblea in Khoraajn, he left the condnet of the 
dege to Kbdtb-ud'din, by whom the plSiCe was 
reduced. It had scarcely fallen, wtieu news ar- 
riTsd that the rajah, whom Shuhib-ud-d}n had set 
over Ajmir, was hard psseed by the rajahs of 
GClzerflt and Hag6r. Khfitb-ud-din hastened to 
hia relief, but was defeated, and severely wounded, 
and with difficulty he made his escape to Ajmir. 
Being leinforced from Ghuzni, he forced the rajahs 
io IMBO the aiego, and he then carried his ncma 
into Glizer&t, where be took and garrisoned its 
capital, AnlialwSi'a. Meanwhile, onotlier of Shu- 
h^h-nd-dln's generals had reduced Oude and North 
Bah&r, and, havhig waited on KhQtb-nd-din to 
inform him of his success, he returned and sub- 
dued the rest of Bah^r, and also the greater part 
of Bengal. 

Shuhab-nd-dln, on the death of his brother 
(1302), succeeded to the sole 
,t that Ij 

" . " " ! lately 

ruins of the SeljAkeea ; and, tliough victory smiled 
at first on his arms, he at length met with a total 
defeat. As a report was spread of his deatli, many 
of his ofGcei? threw off their aUegiance. One 
declared himself independent in Mult4n, and the 
GuckaiB descending from their mountMns ravaged 
the Ponj^b, and seized on Lahore. Ehfttb-ud- 
din, however, remained unshaken in hie fidelity, 
and the indefatigable aultan was soon in a condi- 
tion to reduce all the rebels. The Punjab was 
recovered, and the Gticltars were even induced ta 
embrace the Mohammedan faith. Shuhsb-ud-din 
then set out on his return to Ghuzni. When he 
came to the Indue, he ordered his tent to be 
pitched close io the stream, that ha might enjoy 
the cool air from its waters. Ihiring the night 
some GuckaiB, who had lost relations in the late 
engagement, and wlio were on the watch for venge- 
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The dominion of the house of Ghilr ended with 
SimhSb-ud-dln ; for though he was succeeded by 
" " aephew, Mahmild, the antiiority of that prince 
merely nominal, aikd he died after a reign of 
only five or six years. A series of civil commo- 
tions ensued, and all the dominions west of the 
Indus fell eventnally to the monarchs of Khflrism. 






hodse 



royalty, imd tiie title of kmg, to KhAtb-ud-din, 
who remained faithful to him, as he hod been to 
his predecessor, as long as he lived. On the deaUi 
of Ma]imlid,he assumed independence, and became 

I the founder of a sovereign dynasty in India. 

[ The dynasty of which Khfltb-ad-d!n was Ihe 
founder is named that of the Slave Kings, for such 



cient Europe. The slave is considered to be a 
member of the family ; he is treated, when deserv 
ing, witli consideration, is often married to i 
daughter of his master's, or succeeds to his pro- 
perty in default of heirs, and when tile master 
pursues the path of ambiUoii and attains to domi- 
nion, his faithful slaves, if possessed of abilities, 
rise to civil or military dignities. Such was the 
career of Khfitb-ud-din. He was a Turk by birth, 
and when a child he was bronght to Nishapiir ! 
Khorasin, and sold to a man of wealth. His ma 
ter, lindiag him a boy of talent, had him instructed 
in tiie Persian and Arabian langnagea. On ' ' 
death, Khutb-ud-din was sold, and he was p 
ehaaed by a merchant, who presented him to SI 
h4b-nd-din, under whicli able and discerning prince 
his advancement was rapid. We have seen ' 
esemplary his fidelity was to hia prince ; to 
honour of Sliuh^b-ud-diii it is to be recorded, that 
his attiiiChment to his servant was equally firm, 
and that he never showed the slightest want of 
confidence in him, or made him feel tlie caprie - - ' 
a despot. 

Khlitb-ud>d!n had married the daughter of 
EldOz, another of his late master's slaves, and who 
now ruled in Ghuzni. The latter, heedless of this 
eonnesion, asserted a olwm to dominion over Ir "' 
and, advancing with an army, made himself ma 
of Lahore. Hs was speedily, however, driven i 
the Indus by KhOtb-od-din, who, in his turn, made 
himself master of Ghuzni. But Eidoz soon after 
expelled him, and he returned to India, where he 
spent the remaining brief period of his reign ir 
tranquillity. His reign only lasted four years, bu' 
he had governed India during twenty years as the 
vicegerent of Shuh&b.nd-dia and bis successor. 

He was succeeded by his son Ar4m, a prince of 
no capacity, who, after reigning only a twelve- 
month, was dethroned by his brother-in-law Al- 
tumsh(121l). . 

Shema-ud-diu Altumsh had also been a Turkish 
slave. It was said that he was of a noble fan 
and, tike the patriarch Joseph, was sold out of envy 
by his own brethren. He was purchased by Khfltb- 
ud-din for 50,000 pieces of silver — a proof of his 
great talents and capa<nty. Ho rose rapidly through 
different stations, and at the time of his revolt he 
was governor of BahSr. Though a good nun 
of his brother ofGcers had invited him to occupy 
the throne, many others were opposed to him, and 
his elevation cost him a battle. Eldflz also, being 
drivenoutof Ghuzni by the Kh&riamians,attem ' ' 
to obtain possession of India, but be was defe 
and eaptnved by Altumsh (1315), and he ended his 
days in captivity. 

In was during the reign of Altumsh that the 
celebrated Chingiz Kh&u, having united the various 
tribes of Moguls and Tatars ", under his domii ' 

MoiigolB or Moguls, ana the Tatais. The iiittisuct 
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began to spread devai 



r Khftc 



ion over Asia. He bu 
m, whose millao had m 
defeated liis troops vt 



dered hi. .. . , 
immenae Elauchter, and reduced all his doniini 
III the pursuit of that sultan's gallant son and 
EuecesBUi' Jellal-ud-din, the Mogals, we ore told, 
passed the Indus, and on their return, with the 
barbaFit}> chnracteHstia of them, as provisions were 
running short, the}' maesaored 10,000 Indian pri- 
aoners rather than give tliem their liberty. 

Altumsh reduced to obedience all the Moham- 
medan chie^ in India who aimed at independence. 
In the com-se of his reign he subdued Malwa, 
which hod been hitherto unossailed, and be thus 
was paramount lord of the whole of India north of 
the ocean and the Tindhya mountains, with, of 
course, more or less of autliority according to local 
and other circumstances. He died in 1236 alter a 
reign of twenty-five years 

Altumsh was succeeded by Ms son Rukm-ud- 
din. Unlike his gallant sire, Ihe new monarch 
gave htmaclf up t« the society of dancing women, 
players, and buffoons, leading affaira of state to his 
mother. This woman, who bad been a Turkish 
slave, acted with such cruelty, pntting, for ex- 
ample, to death the females of Altumsh'a harfan 
(probably her former rivals), that a rebellion 
speedily broke out, which ended in the deposition 
Rnd death of Rukm-ud-din after a reign of only 
seven months, and (an event almost unique in the 
Muhammedan East) the elevation to the throne of 
Rezia the eldest daughter of Altumsh. 

" Sultana Rezia," says Ferishta, " was endowed 
with every princely virtue, and those who scruti- 
niae her acdons moat severely, will find in her no 
fault but that she was a woman." Her father had 
perceived and fostered her talents, and he used 
even to commit the regency to her during hie ab- 
senoe in war. "He saw his sons," he said, "giving 
themselves np to wine, women, gaming, and tho 
worship of the winds (>. e. flattery), and therefore 
thought the government too heavy for their shoul- 
ders to bear, wliite Sezia, thongh a woman, had 
the head and heart of a man, and was better than 
twenty such sons." 

The sultana changed her dress, assumed the 
royal robes, and each day sat in public, giving 
audience and administering justice. A party 
headed by the late vizir, however, opposed her ele- 
vation, and even defeated a body of her troops ; 
but she succeeded iu sowing discord among the 
chiefs, and the confederacy dissolved and raelt«d 
away. She might now, perhaps, have enjoyed a 
long and prosperous reign, had she not been sub- 
ject tfl a defect wliich seems inherent in women 
invested with sovereign power — she had a favourite. 
This man, named Jummul, had been originally an 
Abyssinian slave, and was consequently dark of 
hue as compared with the Afghan and Turkish 
ofHcers. She made him flrst Master of the Horse, 
and then elevated hira to the iraportaut post of 
Amlr-nl-Oniri (Qmiaiander of CcimmaTxl^rs), or 
Commander-in-Chief of her army. It is not said, 

i. t. Heavenly Fedple ; and those tribes of Dppei Asia, who 



however, that she indulged him in any improper 
familiarity ; the only charge made against her is, 
that she allowed him t« lift her to her horse. 

A Turkish chief named AMnia was the first to 
rebel. The queen marchedagainst him, buthcr army 
mutinied. Jummul was slam and herself made a 
prisoner, and delivered into the bands of the rebel. 
Her brother Bebram was then placed on tlie throne, 
but the captive empress, meanwiiile, became the 
wife of Altunia, and at the head of an army they 
advanced to Delhi to recover the throne. Fortune, 
however, proved adverse, and they were forced to 
seek safety in flight. At Wie head of a second army 
Bezia agun advanced to Delhi ; but her troops, 
composed of Indians, were, as Ferishta observes, no i 
match tor the Tatars in the service of Bebram ; 
they were defeated, and the queen and her husbajid 
being taken in the pursuit were barbarously put to 
death (1239). 

The reigns of Bebram and his successor MasMd 
offer bttle to mterest. During the reign of the 
latter (1344) the Moguls made an irruption from 
the north'eaet throogh Tibet into Bengal, the only 
invasion of India on that ^de which history re- 

The throne now came to Nas!r-nd-din, a grand- 
son of Altumsh (1246) who had been thrown into 
prison on that monarch's death, where he remained 
till released by MasSAd, who sent him as governor 
to Baraj. The wisdom and policy wliieb he exhi- 
bited in this office recommended him, it is said, to 
the Omrahs, by whom he was placed on the vacant 
throne. He gave the office of rizSr to Ghyas-ud- 
din Bulbnn, a man of great talent, who had taken 
an active part in all ^e commotions of the late 
reigns. The reign of this prinee, which lasted 
twenty years, presents the usnal series of insurrec- 
tions of vassals, intrignea of courts, and Mognl in- 
vasions. He died in 1266, without heirs, and the 
throne was ocenpied by the vitJr Bulbnn. 

We are told of Nasir-nd-d5n, tlMit when he was 
a prisoner he used to support himself by copying 
boots, and that he even continaed to do so when 
seated on the throne. One day, as he was showing a 
Korfin of his own writing to one of his Omrolis, 
the latter pointed out a word which he said was 
wrong, the king assented and drew a circle round 
the word. When the Omiah was gone he began 
to eflace the circle. "I knew," said he toone who was 
present, " that the word was right, but I thought it 
better to erase it than to touch the heart of a poor 
man hy bringing him to shame." 

This prince had no concubines, and only one 
wife, whom be made do all the housewifery herself. 
One day she complained to him that she had burned 
her fingers baking bread, and requested to have a 
maid li> assist her ; but he replied, that he was 
only a trustee for the state and would burden it 
with DO DoedlesB expenses. He exhorted her to 
persevere in her duty, and God would reward her. 

Ghyas-ud-d!n Bulbmi was a Turk by birth, and 
related to the emperor Altumsh. When a youth 
he was taken a prisoner by the Moguls, and carried 
to Bagdad to be sold as a slave. He was there 
purchased by a man of piety and leamino;, who, on 
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le who lie was, brought liim to Delhi and 
him to Altumeh, by whom he was libe- 
rally remaneratad. Allumsh gave Bulbon one of 
his daughters in morHage after he bad advanaed 
him through a series of offices, civil and military. 

On the throne Bulbun proved a tyrant, la the 
time of AUumah forty of the principal slaves, of 
whom he was one, had entered into a compHct for 
mutual support, and most of them had attained to 
high Blations. He noiv wished to put im end to 
such a system, and he contrived to make away with 
his surviving confederates. Belaid it down as a 
rule to confer ofHce only on men of family, and he 
even avoided all convei-se with men of low origin. 
He also made it a rule to exclude Hindoos from 
ofBee. He estahlislied rigorous game-laws, and, as 
in his youth be had exceeded in tlie use of wine, he 
now prohibited even moderate indulgence in it. In 
cases of rebellion he punished not merely the 
leaders, but even th^ meanest followers. 

The ravages of the Moguls iiad extended so far 
and wide, that there were few royal houaes in Asia 
of which there were cot members reduced to 
poverty and driven into exile. Many ot these 
princes sought refuge, where almost alone it was to 
be found, at the court of Bulbnu. The men of 
letters also repaired thither, and by their presence 
gave lustre to the palace ot his eldest son, Moham- 
med, who loved and encouraged literature. Butllie 
emperor's aeooiid eon Kera was a man of pleasure, 
and hii palace was the resort of players, musicians, 
and buffoons. 

The Hindoo population of the region between tlie 
Jumnah and Ganges, and southwards, had never 
heen oompletsly subdued, and their plnnderingex- 
oursiona had now become very serious evils. Bul- 
bun directed his forces a{;alnst them, and slaugh- 
tered them without mercy, and he cut down, to the 
extent of a hundred miles, the forests which afforded 
them a retreat. TSgral, the governor of Bengal, 
having assnincd independence, was at lirst success- 
ful against the tJOopa sent to reduce him. But the 
emperor, though nearly in his eightieth year, took 
^e field against him in person (t2S5), and ttie 
rebel was speedily defeated and slain. The venge 
ance of Bulbun was poured forth uuspainn 
his adherents, and people of all ranks wer 

While Balbun was engaged in suppressing 
lion in the east, his gallant sou Mohammed had 
charge of defending the west against the Invas 
of the Moguls. One army he defeated and dr 
off, but soon another appeared ; and, though 
prince gained a complete victory over it, 
stain m the pursuit hy a party of the enemy's se 
The loss of this his best and ablest son, joine h 
the cares and anxieties ot state, proved too m h 
for the nature of Bitlbun, stem and rugged as 
,was, and he sank bcnealh the stroke of fate ( 8C 
The Omrahs placed on the throne Ky Kob h 
son of Bakarra Kbfin the governor of Beng 
of the sons of Balbun. 



of silver-bodied damsels with musky tresses." The 
nobles, swayed by the example of the monarch, 
gave a loose to enjoyment, and disaolntsneBB and 
luxury evBiy where prevailed. The visir Kiuim- 
ud din, hoping eventually to SEcnre the crown for 
himself, encouraged liis young sovereign in all his 



excesses; and, in order to alienate the affections of 
tlie Turkisli soldiery from him, by infusing into hi 
mind doubts of their fidelity, he persuaded him t 
invite their chiefs to a banquet and there to mat 
sacre them. 

Bakarra KbSn, hearing how matters ware goin, 
on at court, advanced at the head of his army, ii 
order to put thmga on a better footing. The em 
peror, induced by his viair, advanced to oppose him 
When tlie armies wees in presence, the father 
songht an interview with his son, which was granted 
in spite ot tlie efforta of the vizir, who resolved, 
however, to make it as humihating as possible to 
Bakarra Khfin. This prince submitted to every 
thing till, liavlng oomo into the royal presence and 
made several obeisances, bo saw the king still ait- 
ling unmoved on bis throne. Overcome hy tins 
uttermost mark of hhal disrespect, he burst i 
tears. Ky Kobad, whose nature, hke that of n: 
voluptuaries, yma weak rather than bad, was o^ 
come. Regardless of his vizir's injunctions, 
sprang from the throne, and ran to cast himself 
his father's feet ; his father caught him, and they 
tell weeping on each other's neck, and all presen' 
were affected at the sight. But this effect was onl; 
transient, and Bakarra Kh^, after several inter 
views, finding the vizir's influence not to be sub 
verted by peaceful means, returned to Bengal 
leavhig his son to his fate. 

That fate was not long dehiyed. Ky Kobki 
speedily destroyed his constitu^on by <lebauchery, 
and, viewing his vizir as the cause of his rain, he 
had him taken oif by poison. The reins of govern- 
ment, which he was unable to hold hiinself,,became 
the subject of contest amon^ tlie leading Omrahs, 
of whom there were two parties, namely, the TuriiH 
and the Afghans j and it ended in the triump' ' 
the hitter, the assassination of Ky Kobfid, and ... . 
elevation to the throne of Jellal-ad-din Khiiji 
(1288). The unfortunate Ky KobSd had reigned 
only two years. 
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as venty 'years of age when lie 
one of India. Mildness and 
106 ices In an Eastern monarch, 
dist gm racter. He pardoned rebels, 

h h IS ffenders ; hence the frame of 

g mm xed, governors withheld their 

nbutes, an robbers were collecled, and the 

roads became insecnre. 

It was in the reign of this monarch that the 
Moslem conqaests were extended into the Deckan, 
which, during the three centuries that the Moham- 
medans had been in India, had remained hitherti 
unassailed. The emperor'a nephew, A14-ud-din, 
was ot a very different character from himself. 
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Having acted against iuaurgenia in Bundalcund and 
Mfiiwa, and gained boot; and collected traope, he 
set ont (1294) at the head of only 6001) men from 
Karrah (between tha Jumnali and Ganges), tlie 
seat of hia government, and traverang tlie great 
forest which spreads thenca into the DeoUan ', he 
reached Eiichpflr in BerJir nnopposed ; for he pre- 
tended that he had quitted the seirvice of his uncle 
in disgust, and was going to enter that of a Hindoo 
rajah. He tJien turned westwards, and soon ap- 
peared before Deflgiri (now DouletabSd), tlie capital 
of the Maratta eoiintry, which was tlie main object 
of the expediUon, He tbund the raj^ K&mdeS 
nearly unprepared for defence. The town was 
taken and pillaged, tlie rajah having retired, after a 
brief redslance, with what men he oould collect, to 
the adjoining nearly impregnable hill-fort. Here 
he was beueged by Alft-ud-dln, who gave oat that 
his troops were only the advance guard of the army 
of the king ; and the timid rajah had actually con- 
cluded a treaty for surrender, when hia son re- 
turned with an ai-my which he had hastily collected, 
and attacked the beKegers, in reliance on his su- 
periority of numbers. Victory, however, remained 
with AlS-ud-din, who now raised his terms ; but 
the rnjah resolved to hold ont, expecting his allies 
to come to hia aid. Just then, however, it was 
diacovored that, in their haste to victual the fort, 
they had taken sacks of salt in mistake for eacks 
of gr^n, and that, in conseijuence, their provisions 
were nearly mn out. An imroediato Burrander 
was ^e result, with the delivery of an immenss 
quantity of money and jewels, and the resignation 
of Elichpllr and its dependencies. Ala-ud-din 
then retired through CandSsh to Mdlwa. 

This expediUnn, when the smalhioss of the foroe 
and the difflculties of the route through mountains 
and forests are conudered, places the military 
talents of AU-ud-din in a high ranli. It is much, 
therefore, to be regretted that treason to his excel- 
lent uncle should have been united with them. 

induced 
almost alone to Karrah . 
Alt-ud-d!n fell at bis feet ; the king raised him, 
and was puting him on the cheek and alfeotiouatety 
reproaohing bun for having distrusted an uncle 
who had reared him and who loved him as his own 
child, when, on a signal, assassins posted for the 
p p Tished forth and stabbed him to the heart. 
His I ad was then stuck on a spear and carried 
thr g1 the camp and city (1299). AU-ud-din 
f t1 tl assumed the royal dignity, and, Irnving 

ftt th late king's family into bis hands, he put 

P ra the vigorous character of Alfi-ud-din, it 
my as Ij be inferred jthat his reign was glorions 
m war but his interna! adminiatration was also 
b n li I and general prosperity prevailed among 
h bj ts. His first expedition was against 

Q\ St, vhioh now for the first time was perma- 
ntly conquered. For some years then he was 
harass d with Mognl invasions. One of these, 
apparently aiming at conquest rather than plunder 
as h th to, reached Delhi, driving the Indian 
army a d the people of the country into tliat city 
h f t (12911). The pressure of famine caused 
th b) made AlS-ud-din give up his plan of acting 
n th d fensivc, and lead out his troops to action. 



The talents, it is Siud, of his general Zafav Khan 
secured him the victory ; but the services of tins 
able man had already drawn on him the jealousy 
of the king and his brother Alif Khiln; and, the 
latter leaving him unsupported ia the pursuit, a 
party of (he Moguls turned and cut to pieces him 
and the small detachmont that attended him. 
During the following seven years Mogul invasions 
wero renewed at various intervals, but without 
anccess ; they then ceased to occur for many 

Thongh harassed with these Mogul invasions, 
AlS-ud-din had still his thoughts turned toward the 
Deckan ; and when at Ust they had ceased he 
sent a force against the rajah of Defi^ri, who had 
withheld hia tribute (1306). The commander of 
this army was a eunuch named Malik KMOr, who 
having been taken from his master, a merchant in 
GAzerfit^ had come into the possession of the liing, 
whose fevonr he speedily won, and he, of course, rose 
to the highest ofBcee.with also, of course, the aver- 
sion and hatred of the nobles. On thia expedition 
he acted with vigomr, and the rajah was forced to 
submit and accompany him ta Delhi, where, how- 
ever, he was received njtli favour and dtsmissed 
witli honours. 

The following incident occurred on this occasion. 
At the time of the invasion of Gfizer&t the rajah 
having fled, his wife, named C4ula D£vi, had been 
made a prisoner and placed in the harSm of M&- 
nd-dln, with whom she speedily became a great 
favourite. Hearing of this expedition, she requested 
that every efi'ort might be made to obtain poases- 
sion of her daughter, DSwal DSvi, who was with her 
father, the exiled rajah. AlpKhftn.the governor of 
Guzeritt, was accordingly directed to attend ta 
this at^r, and, having tried in vain the eflbct 
of negotiatiDu, he marched his troops against 
the rajah. Dlwal D^vi had heen sought in mar- 
riage by the son of Ram Defl of De6^ri,. but the ' 
Bajpflt prince had disdained to bestow tlie huid of 
hia daughter on a Maratta- Now, however, deem- 
ing it the lesser evil, he gave his consent, and sent 
her off under escort to Defipri. His troops were 
defeated by Alp Kh£n, bat that availed nothing, 
as the priueeas was gone ; and he had arrived 
within a day's march of Defigiri, where he was to 
join Kfifflr, when a party of his men, having gone 
to view the wonderful caverns of Ellora, fell in 
with the princess's escort, and captured her witli- 
out knowing who she was. Alp Kh^ lostno time 
in conveying her to Delhi, and the king's eldest 
son, stmck with her uncommon beauty, made her 
ere long his wife. This incident, Mr. Elphinstone 
observes, la remarkable, as showing ^e inter- 
mixture which had already taken place between 
the Hindoos and Mohammedans, and also as lead- 
mg to the first mention of the caves of Ellora. 

K&tlir afterwards (1309) invaded Telingana, took 
the strong fort of Warangdl, before which an expe- 
dition sent by way of Bengal had f^led, and mode 
the rajah tributaiy. The following year he mai'ched 
ag^nst the rajah of Camilta,whomhe defeated and 
made a priaoner. He reduced tlie whole eastern 
part of this territory as for sooth as the spot 
named Adam*s-bridge, opposite the isle of Ceylon. 
In the year 1313, Kaffir again entei'ed the Deckan, 
where he put the reigning rajah of Defigiri to dealli, 
and reduced the country to more complete subjec- 
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lie oonetitution of Aia-nd-din had now been 
u out by intemperance and luxury, and the m- 
nce of K£F<ir over him was unbounded. This 
abie but unprincipled main now ventured to is 
his eyes to the throne. Witli this view he so ght 
to alienate tlie toind of the king from hia ahild 
tiy repTBBenting them as plotting against h 1 f 
he also laboured to remove or des&i; evei; mai 
f rank or influence who he thought might t d 
1 hia way. Ho had succeeded in cauEin th 
ueen and the two eldest princes to he cast t 
, risen, and ho hod obtained on order to mak w y 
with Alp Kh&n, when, rebellions having brak t 
in GflzerAt and the Deokaii, the tidings thr w th 
king into such paroxysms of rage as brought I m t 
the brink of the grave, and KtHlir is said t b 
accelerated his end by poiBon (1316). Alfk- d-d 
had reigned twenty-one years. 

One of the acts of thiamoniiTchwasthemaBu 
of tlie Mogul oonverla. At various times bod t 
these men had been induced to embrace th Mo- 
hammedaa faith, and to enter tlie imperial s ce 
At all t mes they have proved turbulent sjid mso 
Ala t l-diu,aware oftheircliaractBTiEadd ly 
d schoiged the whole of them from his servi 1 i 
w thout any apparent cause. Driven to de p 
tion at seeing themselves thus deprived t th 
meat s of I ving, some of Uiem conspired to a sa 
nate h m The plot, however, was discovered d 
the k ng without mailing any inquiry, order d th 
wholeof them{ie,00O, it is said), guilty and m 

it ahke, to be massacred and their faciilie t b 
sold for slaves. 

Kafur produced a real or Rctitious will f th 
late monarch, appointing his infant bdu Oma t b 
king, with KfifOr for his guardian ; and he imme- 
diately caused the eyes of the two eldest princes to 
be put ont, and sent assassins to murder Mobirik, the 
third son. But tiiey were induced to spare his life, 
and, Kaffir being shortly after put to death by a 

piracy of tha royal guards, Mobfiiik ascended 

mrone without opposition. He pmved a sensual, 
bloudy tyrant, devoted to the lowest debaucheries, 
and pladng the whole of his confidence in a con- 
verted Hindoo named Khflsru Khftn. This man. 



large ti 



e, proceeded to destroy the nobles 



) destroy tl 
a them from court, and he Hied 
1 Hindoo troops of bis own 
(1331) ventured on t^e deed he ha 
he murdered hia master and all 
the royal family, and mounted the 
Bat Qh^zi KhUn TAghlak, tlie 
Punjab, refused to yield obediei t< 
marchiog to Delhi with bis disci 
a> hia life and reign, 
ember of ( 
. h the ge. 
assumed the royal dignity. 



period proved vigorous and b( 



An expedition into tlio Deckan, lad by the king's 
eldest son JCtuB, KhSn, proved unsuccessful. He 
was unable to lake the fort of WaraugSI; disease 
b k t in bis camp ; some of his oilicera with 
tl IT deserted ; he was pursued on his retreat 
t D Ag with jreat slaughter by the Hindoos, 
ai d h ached Delhi with only 3000 men. The 
t yea he was more successful, for he took 
W ran 61 and made the rajah a priBoner, 

Tl 1 g himself now proceeded in person te 

B I (1334), where Bakarra Khan, the son of 

B lb 1 11 held the government, and tlie use of 

royal ments was conceded tu him by the son 

fhiaf th r's former slave. Aa Tflghlah approached 

tl cap tal on his return, he was received by bis 

Id t so in a splendid wooden pavilion erected 

f r^h asion. During the ceremonies, the build- 

h pp ed to ^ve way, and tlie king and his 

sec 1 d favourite son were killed by the fall ; 

th Id t son, chancing to be absent at the time, 

es p d It is certainly possible that the casualty 

m y h been accidental, but the probability is so 

t gly the other side as, in our opinion, to 

t almost to certainty. 

J\n mounting the throne, took the name of 

SI il M hammed. He celebrated his accession 

th gr t magnificence, distributing gifts in the 

t ost profusion to his friends and to men of 

I tte He was himself the moat learned and 
I q^ t prince of his time ; versed in languages, 

I I t and philoaopby ; regular, and even aus- 
t re 1 rehgious observances ; abstinent from 
w and from pleasnre ; brave and generous in 
tl fi Id nd in the courts But all these noble 
q 1 1 which made him the subject of admira- 
tion, were rendered of no value by a perversity of 
mind bordering on insanity, and an utter disregard 
for human suffering in the pursuit of hia wild 
schemes of ambition. 

In the commencement of his reign, he com- 
pleted the conquest of the Declian. Seeing then 
no objeot for hia ambition in India, he resolved to 
become the conqueror of Perwa, and even of China. 
For tlie first he assembled a large army, which, 
afler it had consumed his treasures, dispersed for 
want of pay, and plundered and wasted the coun- 
try. In order to the inva«on of China, a body of 
100,000 horse were sent through the Himalaya 
mountains in prepare the way for the main army. 
Thi f we are t«ld, reached the frondera of 

found there awaiting it so large an 
fearing to encounter it, it turned and 
ced its retreaL It endured even more than 






Itw 



y the moimtaineers, slaughtered by the 

rs nemy, exhausted by want of provisions, 

re by tremendous rains, and entangled in 

pe jimgles. At the end of fifteen days 

man survived, and thus terminated the 

t project of the conquest of China. 

nut his shattered finanoes, Mohammed 

recourse to a novel expedient. He had 

e paper money of China (to which ooun- 

ention ia due), and he resolved to imitate 

hich purpose he issued copper tokens as 

re es tatives of particular sums of money. But 

M d was not aw^ that, for (he suooess of 

, a project of this kind, there must be confidence in 

; the good faith and solvency of the government, 

I and he found that, with all his power, he could not 
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ires his tokeuB into general circnlation. He did 
bundance of mischid', and cnused considerable 
istresB by the experiment, bnt his finances re- 
lained as embartaaaed as ever. He then in- 
reased tbe taxes, and the husbandmen, driven 

desperation, left their Jaada and fled to the 
woods. The infuriated monareh, resolved to 
have at least revenge, used then to order out his 
' oops as if for a grand hunt, enrronnd a ti^ct of 

luntry with them, gradually narrow the circle, 
and finally slaughter all the peasants within it like 
beasts of game or prey. Tlie natural conseqaence 
waa &iume and its attendant evils. 

Rebellions followed. The rovolls in the Punj4b 
and in Mfllwa were easily crushed, but the govei"- 
nor of Bengal became and remained independent 
(1340), The Hindoo states of the Deokaii mostly 
flung off the Mohammedan yoke. A rebellion in 
this country being headed by his own nephew, who 
"""^"■Q taken was flayed alive, the king marched 
thither in person, and he was so pleased with the 
die of De6giri, that he resolved to make it his 
capital. Forthwith the whole of the inhabitants of 
Delhi were ordered to quit their homes and hasten 
,0 people this tav/o, to which he gave the name of 
DoulelabSd. Twice, then, he permitted them to 
m lo Delhi, and twice he forced them back to 
the Deekan, once in the very midst of a famine. 
This plan, too, after causing misery and death to 
thonsands, proved an utter failure. Such are tho 
caprices of despotism. 

The number of Moguls in the service of tho 
Indian monarchs had conUnoally gone on increas- 
ing, and thej now formed a large portion of the 
imperial army. A body of these U:onps qaartered 
in GOzec&t bavii^ revolted, Mohammed marched 
igainst them. They retired into the Deeknn, and 
<eized on Douletabid. The king came and be- 
sieged that town, and he had nearly reduced it, 
when news of disturbances in Glizerilt drew him 
k and he left the conduct of the siege to one 
ahs. But the Moguls defeated this gene- 
d drove him into Mfilwa, and before Mo- 
hamm d >uld march against them he fell siek and 
d d {H 1), after a reign of twenty-seven years. 

It WB. during the reign of ShUh Mohammed 
that th Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta visited 
Mohammed nuide him a judge with a most 

1 b I salary, and afterwards sent him on an em- 
bass} to China. 

On th death of Mohammed, the Moguls re- 
turn d t the Deokan, and there established an 

dp d It kingdom. Their first king was one of 
theu' chiefs, named Ismael, an Afghan by birth, 
who shortly after resigned in favour of Zuffc Khan, 



1 ables 



This 



e ongi. 



s Hussun, was also an Afghin. He 

had been, it is s^d, tho slave or servant of a 

Bramin astrologer at Delhi, and one day, as he 

—IS ploughing a piece of land which tiie Bramin 

id given bun, he turned np a, treasure ; he told 

s master, who informed the king, by whom Hus- 

n was made commander of one hundred horse. 

The Bramm predicted to him a brilliant career, 

stipulating to be his minister when he should be 

king of tfio Deckan. The prophecy, as we have 

seen, came to pass, and Zuffir kept his word with 

the Bi-amin. This monarch died (1S67) after a 

reign of eleven years, during which he extended 

his dominion over tho greater part of the Deckan. 



The title by which he mounted the throne was 
AlS-ud-din Hussun Gnngoo Bahmanee, from which 
last his dynasty was denominated. I 

Sh4h Mohammed was succeeded bj- his nephew I 
Firuz-ud-diii. This monarch acknowledged the 
independence of the Idngdoms of Bengal and the I 
Deckan ; he made excellent financial and legal 
regulations ; be constructed a great number of 
public works, such as bridges, baths, inns, hos- 
pitals, mosks, tanks, etc. The most considerable 
of these was the canal, named after bun, from the 
nver Jumnah to the Gilgur, a portion of which has 
been restored in our own days, to the mfinile ad- 

'the year 1388 ; and in the six 
foilowing years tour princes of the house of TSghlak 
snccessively occupied the throne. In the reign of 
Uie last of these princes, named Mahm&d, several 
of the provinces assumed independence ; and, 
finally, a Mogul invamon, such as India had never 
yet witnessed, swept over and devasted tbe country. 
We have seen the hordes that roam the plains of 
Central Asia, united under Chingiz KhSi), spread 
devastation and misery around almost lo the bounds 
of the earth. A similar scourge now arose to afflict 
the world, in the person of Timur (commonly called 
Tamerlane), who, thongh by bu?th a Turk and a 
Mussulman by religion, was able, through his su- 
perior talents, to combine Turks and JilJ^uls, and 
run a career of conquest and spoliation nearly 
equal to that of Chingiz. 

India, which had escaped the arms of tlie Mogul 
conqueror, was destined to be the prey of Timflr, 
In the year 1398 this prince's grandson. Peer 
Mohammed, havmg reduced the Afghans of the 
moiml^ns of SolimSn, crossed the Indus, and laid 
dege to Multfin. Timfir himself, then taking the 
same route with Alexander, along, as we may term 
it, the high-road to India, crossed the mountains of 
Hmdoo ciish, and reached C&bul. Instead, how- 
ever, of taking, Jilie that conqueror, the direct line 
of the river Cftbul, he moved southwards through 
tiie mountains (probably along the conrse of the 
Kurrom) into Baanu, crossed the Indus and the 
JeMm, and marched down the banks of this river to 
the raty of Tulumba. He levied aheavy contribution 
on this city, which then was sacked, and its inhabi- 
tants massacred by his soldiers — without his orders 
we are assured ; for such was the fate of most 
cities that he took; the troops of this most severe 
and despotic of commanders, strangely on each 
occasions venturing to fling off the yolte of obe- 
dience, and never being punished for it 1 

Being joined by his grandson, from MnltSn, 
Timur crossed the Garra, or Sntlej, and directed 
his march across the Sandy Desert, in nearly a 
str^^t line for Delhi, taking in his way Adjudin 
and Butn^r, the people of Aieh last town were 
massacred by mistake, as usual. The Indian army 
was defeated under the walls of Delhi, the king 
sought refuge in GAzer^t, and TimClr was proclaimed 
emperor ot India. The usual course of events took 

8 lace in Delhi. Heavy contributions were levied 
ir the monarcli, his troops began to plunder, some 
resistance was offered, and this led to a general 
massacre and confla^ation. During five days 
TimQr remained a tranquil spectator of all these 
atroeiti^, engaged in celebrating a feast in honour 
of hie victory. When his troops were glutted with 
blood and plunder, he gave orders for the march, 
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e day preceding his departure in llie 

Bt&tely mosk, erected by ShUi Firuz on the banks 
of the Jummh, " he ofiei-ed up to the Divine 
Majesty the tiacere and hamble tribuU ofgrotefid 

Laden with plunder, and dragging myriads of 
captirea with Hira of all ranks, and of both sexes, 
he moved iiorthwardB to Meenit, where, as asual, 
there was a general massacre. He then crossed 
the Ganges, and marched to where that river 
':aves the mountiuns, near Hordwar, and then 
I'estwards, along the foot of the mountains aa far 
a JummoD, noMh of Lahore ; he then turned to 
the suulh, and leaving India by tlie usual route, 
proceeded to make propHratious for marching into 
Anterior Asia, to encounter the Ottoman sultan 
Ba;azid. His visiladon of India, which histed 
about a year, had been like that of a destroying 
angel ; he left behind him anarcliy, famine, and 

Mahmiid returned to Deilii, but he could recover 
no authority. After his death (U'2) the govern- 
ment was administered in an impetfect manner, 
in the name of TimAr, by Khizr Khln, the gover- 
nor of the Punjab. Aa Khizr was a Syud, or 
descendant of the Prophet, the dynasty of himself 
and bis three successors is named that of the 
Syuds. 

The limits of the empire, under these princes, 
were redaced almost to the capital ; and AU-ud- 
dln, the last of them, was glad to resign the throne 
a Behiai Eh&n LSdi, the possessor of the Pun- 
jib, and reljre to Budlyun, a town about 100 miles 
-M of Delhi (1A50). 
BehSSI bolonsed to the Afghftn tribe of Lodi. 
His grandfatlier, lbrahini,wasa wealthy merchant, 
who repiured to the court oC Shfth Firfiz, by whom 
.8 appointed governor of MultSn, His sons 
to power and command ; and his grandson 
himseif master of the Punj&b, when the 
feeble Synds attomptod to dosti'oy the L6di family ; 
and the last of them, as we have seen, was obliged 
to resign to him llie throne of Delhi. During an 
active reign of thirty-nine years, Behl61 gave to 
the empire once more respectable limits. It now 
reached the Himalaya on the north, the Qanges 
and Ben^es on tho east. 

Periehta relates, that while BohlSl was yat a 
young man, and in a private station, his ^ture 
dignity had been prophetically annoanced to him. 
Aa he was paying his respects one day to a re- 
nowned Dervish, the latter, while BehlAl was sit- 
ing before him, cried out, in a tit of enthusiasm, 
' Who will give me two thousand rupeea for the 
mpire of Delhi!" Behl£l replied, that he had 
only sixteen hundred in ^e world, but that he 
would give them ; and, - — "-- '— " ' 



sented^hem to the holy man, whu, laying his hand 
on liis head, sainted hira king. Belilol, when ridi- 
•ooled by his comrades for his folly, replied, that 






e had made a 



purchase ;.._..,.. 
do him no harm." When he attiuned the empire, 
he divided his treasures among his friends, and 
__ . _ d with them on terms of the greatest familiarity. 
He very rarely could be induced to mount his throne, 
saying, that " it was enough for him that the world 
w he was a king, without his making a vam 
ide of royalty." Though not Itamecl, he patro- 
d literature, and was liberal to men of letters 



Secunder L6di, the son and successor of Behl6l, 
was also a man of talent, and in general, just and 
liberal. 11 is, however, in hia reign, that we first 
meet with religious bigotry exercised against the 
Hindoo religion ; for it is remarkable, how tolerant 
the conduct of the Mohammedan rulei's of India 
had been hitherto. Secunder destroyed 
doo temples, and forbade pilgrimages, and the 
practice of bathing on festiv^s in the sacred 
streams. A Bramin, in a dispnto vith a Moslem, 
who reproached him with idolatry, having replied, 
that "he considered the same God to be the object 
of all worship, and therefore held the Mohamme- 
dan and Hindoo religions to be equally good," the 
bigoted Moslem summoned him before the C&zi, oi 
judge of the <nty. The king hearing of it, assem< 
bled the prindpal doctors oC religion to con«der 
the matter, and they deraded t^t the Bramin 
should have the option of converrion or death. He 
refnsed to abandon his own more humane creed, 
and died a martyr to hia f^th. A pious Moslem 
ventured to remonstrate with Secunder, against his 
proiiibition of pilgrimages. " Wreteh," cried he, 
drawing his swoM, " do you defend idolatry % " 
" No," replied he, " but I maintain that kings ought 
not to persecute their aubjecta." The monarch 
was appeased. When Secunder, on one occnaion, 
was niarebing against one of his brothers^ a Calen- 
der, or religious mendicant, prayed fur his success. 
" Pray for victory to him," replied he, " who will 
best promote the good of hia subjects." Secunder 
died in 1509, having reigned nearly twenty years. 

His son, Ibraliim, who succeeded, possessed 
none of his virtues, but courage. His pride was 
insufferable ; one of his maxims was, that kings 
have no relations, all are alike his ^aves. The 
dmrahs, of the tribe of L£dL,ivho used to 1 
privilege otwttingin the royal preaence, w 
obliged to stand by the throne, with tliei 
crossed before them. This conduct of the monarch 
naturally led to insurrections and rebellioi 
Ibrahim was at tirst snccessfui 1 



them, bat at length (1524) Doulat Khlin Lddi, 
governor of the Punjlb, called to hia aid Bflber, a 
prince of the house of Timflr, who now wa« I'uling 



in Cttbul ; and Biber, who liad already, aa the re- 
presentative of Timfir, put forth claims to the 
empire of India, cheerfully obeyed the call. He 
defeated an army which opposed him, took Lahop 
and some other towns, and was on bis way ti 
Delhi, when commotions in Baikh recalled him ti 
C^bul. Having composed them, he returned to 
India, and at Plnipat, on the road to Delhi (1626), 
he encountered the army of sultan Ibrahim, said to 
contain 100,000 men, with 1000 elephants. As 
Blber'a force did not exceed 19,000 men, he re- 
solved to act on the defensive. He linked his 
cannon together with ropes of twisted leather, 
mfantry behind, and breastworks in front ; he also 
protected his flanks with works. Ibrahim, hke- 
wise, fortified his position ; bnt, instead of awaitii 
an attack, he attempted to storm the enemy's hn> 
The result was a repulse, then a defeat and tol 
rout The earth was covered with the bodies of 
the slain, among which lay that of sultan Ibrahin 
Wtth hmi terminated the rule of the Afghins i 
India, and the throne fell to the house of Timflr, 
tlie greatest and tlie last of the Mohamm 
dynasliPS, which have ruled in that extei 
region 
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B:iBER, the foundor of the Mogul e np re I din 
was sixth in deseenl fi-om T uflr Ha father was 
Omar Sheykh Mirza, who was laarr ed to a Mo^ul 
princess of the family ot Ch ng b In the d v a n 
of his father's dominions, while Bukhara and 
Samarcand fell to one of hia brother, Baikh to 
another, and C&bul to a third, the portion of B&ber 
was tlie rich and fertile FergbkiB on the Upper 
Jaxartes, Bilber was only twelve yefliB cdd when 
(1494) the death of his father left bini a tl 
and a war with two of his uncles. The de th f 
these princes favoured him, and in the co f 
which enaned, this monarch of fifteen year f g 
ventured to attempt the conquest of Sam rca A 
mid thoogh he tailed more than once, he was hnallj 
BuccesEfnl(I4E»7). 

His ambidon, however, viss beyond his m an 
while he was engaged in Samarcand, one f 1 is 
principsl ofBcera, named Tnmbol, revolted in 
FergbJina, and after a reign of only one hundred 
days, Bfiber was obliged to quit Samarcand, which 
immediately cast off its obedience. A severe Rt of 
illnesB now brought him to the very point of death, 
and when he recovered, he found Ferghana lost as 
well as Samarcand. Still he did not despair; with 
some slight aid fronj his Mogul uncle, he sncceeded 
in recovering Ferghana (1499), and while thus oc- 
cupied, he received invitations to rotum tKi Samto- 
cand, but ere he reiiched it, he learned that both 
it and Bokhara had been occupied by the Uzbegs, 
who now were rising into power'. Meantime 
Tambol had recovered Ferghana, and BSber was 
now obliged to seek refuge in the rugged nionn- 
tains to the south of that country. Hearing 
while there, that Shybinee, the Uzbeg Kh4n, was 
gone on an expedition, he resolved, though with 
only 240 followers, to make another attempt on 
Samarcand. He entered it by night, mastered the 
guards, and the citizens rose hi his favour. The 
whole country now declared for Mm, and Shyb&uee 
was forced to retire to Bokhara. In vain B4ber 
tried to prevMl on the neighbouring princes to 
nnite for Uieir common intereale against the Uzbegs. 
He was forced to give them battle alone, and owing 
to the baseness of his Mogul troops, who quittod 
the field to plunder tlie baggage, he was totally 
defeated. He then shut himself up within the 
walls of Samarcand, whence, after having endured 
siege and famine during four months, he was 
obliged once more to seek his safety in flight. 

BSber now spent nearly two years in poverty 
and distress. So low was he broi«ht, that he had 
nearly determined to retire to China, and there 
pasa the remainder of hia days in obscurity. He 
succeeded, however, once more in recovering Fej^- 
hSna ; hut Tamboi called in the Uzbegn, and BSber, 
aKer maial^ing an obstinate contest In the streets 
of the dty, was forced tofly, and in his flight he was 
captured. He, however, regained his liberty, but 
the whole ot the country beyond tha Oxus being 

Tbey 8tm f osieu the country beyond the Oxue. 



! e hands of the Uzbegs, he took a Inst 
II of his favourite Ferghuia, and pmeeeded 
' ' 'a regions. He 



armed h cinba, and two tents, of which the best 
as reserved tor his mother. But tlie army there 
declared for him, and at the head of it he entered 
CAbul (1504), which submitted at once, and of 
vh ch he never again lost possession. It may sur- 
pr se those who look through the preceding sketoh 
of Biber's exploits and adventures, to learn that 
he was not jet tliree-and-twenty yeara of age ; but 
such is the real tkct. 

Contests with his old enemies the Uzbegs, with 
the mountain ti'ibes of Afghanistan, and with his 
relations of the house of Timflr, occupied BSber 
f many y re and he ntn risks at times equal to 

y h I d CO wred in his early days. At 
1 gth h tur d his thoughts toward India, and 



seen, the a 



reign o 



Aft th b ttl of P^oipnt, Delhi and Agra 
p d th gate to the conqueror. But the 
wh 1 f th t y to the east, in which variouB 

Atgl Si h 1 w -e more or less independent, re- 
mained yet to be subdued. The summer, too, came 
on so excessively hot that his troops were unable 
to endure it, and they clamoured to be led back to 
Cfibul, and some were even preparing to return 
without leave. Biber then assembled his ofiicera, 
and representing to them, that as India had been 
the great object of their labours, it would be a 
disgrace to abandon it now, he added, that he 
would remain, but that all who wished might re- 
turn to C4bul. This firmness had the desired 
effect on the greater number, though some would 
noti'emiun. Most of the Afghan chiefs, then, find- 
ing from this that BSber's was not, like Timur's, a 
mere tranatont invaaion, but that he was resolved 
to remain in the country, now made their submis- 
sion, and others wore reduced by BSber's son 
Humflyun. 

The Mussulmans havuig thus submitted, or been 
reduced. Briber had now to take the field against 



the Hindoos. Sanga, rajah of MSwSr, joined by 
■*- - rajahs and ly irfahmfld, a prince of the 
of L6di, advanced with a large army to 



Sikri, within twenty miles of Agra. The advanced 
guard ot BSber's army was driven back with great 
loss, but with tlie nsuat want of strategic skill cha- 
racteristic of the Hindoos, the victors, instead of 
poshing on and completing the victory, retired, 
and suffered liim to take up a poaition and fortify 
it. Unhickily for BSber there just then happened 
to arrive in lus camp a celebrated astrologer, who 
from the aspect of the planet Mars announced a 
total defeat to the royal army. The spirits of both 
ofBcers and men were depressed by thia unlowai'd 
prediction, and desertion began to prevail. BSber, 
thoQgh he despised it^ saw its dangerous efiicacy ; 
he, flierefore, to counteract it, had recourse to re- 
hgion ; he repented of his sins, forswore tixe use 
of wine, vowed to let his beard grow, and to remit 
taxes, and then assembling his officers, made a 
strong appeal to their sense of honour. They swore 
on the Kor&n to conquer or die : he then drew up 
hia army in front of his camp, and galloped from 
right to left along the line, encouraging the soldiers. 
The Hindoos advanced to the attacii, but were to- 
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tally routed ; several of the rajahs fell, and Sanga 
escaped with difficulty. After the Tictory the a 
trologer npproaohed to coiigratulate the sultan, bi 
B&ber pou^ on him a torrenl: of abuse, then gi' 
iug him a large preseut, he ordered him to quit h 
demmions (1527)- 

The reduction of Hindoo rajahs and Afghin 
chiefs now occupied the active snUan, and euccoss 
nniforralj attended him. As the Afghan king of 
Bengal aaemed resolved to retain North Bm^t, 
whidi belonged to t}ie cronn of Delhi, B^ber 
crossed the Ganges at the head of an army ; he 
then passed the Gagra, behind which the Bengalese 
army was posted, and speedily drove it off the 
field, and tne king of Bengal vas glad to sue for 
peace. B4ber tlien pursued a body of Afghans 
ivho had aeiaed the oily of Lucltnow in Oade. They 
retired at his approacii, and a division of his troops 
abased them over the Ganges and the Jumnah 
(1528). 

Tins was the last of sultan B&ber'a mililary ex. 
ploifs. He seems now to have fallen into ill-healfh, 
and his death was brought on in the following 
unusual manner. His son Hum^yua was attacked 
by a severe disease, the physioiMi had given him 
over, when B^ber, according to a superstition of 
the East, declared that he would devote his own 
life for that of the prince. He accordingly walked 
three times rouud the bed of the patient, and then 
spent some moments in prayer, and so strong 
thence grew hts assurance of enccess, that he re- 
peatedly cried out, ^I have borne it away." From 
that hour the health of HumSyun began to im- 
prove, and that of Baber to decline. Feeling the 
approach of death, lie called his sons and his mi- 
nisters about him, and explained to tlieoi his last 
wrshes, enjoining concord and unanimity. He then 
breathed his lost (Dee. 26th, 1630), in the fiftieth 
year of his age, the thirty-eighth of his reign, and 
the ilfth of his residence in India. 

The character of sultaii BSber ia the moat pleas- 
ing that is to be met with hi Orient^ history. It 
is also the one with whieli we are beat acquainted, 
for we possess his autobiography, memoirs actually 
written by himself, in which his tbonghts and his 
feelings are dispUyed as well as his actions. Here 
we become acquainted with his love for plants and 
flowers, his unaffected admiration of beaotiful 
landscapes, his relish for simple and natural plea- 
sures, his social and ainlable temper, hia kind and 
affectionate heart, and hia cheerhil and buoyant 
disposition, which no reverses of fortune could 
overeome. It is very pleasing to hear him telling 
how he never enjoyed himaelf more than when, 
a^r he had been obliged to quit Samarcand, he at 
length got a full meal, a qniel night's sleep, and a 

Humftynn succeeded his able father ; but a plan 
itgA been formed for exclnding him and giving the 
crown to another; for Khallfah, the vizir of 
BAber, over whoae mind he had attained great 
iaflnence, in order to retam his power, hod resolved 
to aot aside his master'a own aona, and give the 
throne to his son-in-law, Mehdi Khaja, a vain, 
thoughtless young man, Every thing had been 
aiTanged, and they were only waiting for the death 
of Baber, when suddenly Khalifah threw Mehdi 
into ptieon, and declared for Hum&yun. The cause 
was as follows : — As Khalifah was one day visiting 
Melidi, he was anmmoued to the emperor, who waa 



auppoaed to be dying, Mehdi attended liim with 
the utmost respect to the door, but as soon as be 
was out of hearing lie muttered to himself, " God 
willUig, I will soon flay your hide oflT, old boy." 
Turning round, he aaw one stonding behind him ; 
he was confounded ; but aeizing the witness's ear, 
he gave it a twist, saying, huniedly, " Mind, the 
red tongoe often ^ves the green head to the 
winds." The menace, however, did not avail him; 
hia want of caution lost him the orown. 

HumSyan's reign commenced with the separa- 
tion of Cabul from India. His brother, Cilmr£n, 
who was goyemor of the former connti7, refused 
to submit to him, and he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge bis independence, and to make the Indus the 
boundary between their respective dominions. In- 
surrectioDB of some of the AfghSn chiefs m India 
succeeded, but they were easily suppressed. A 
war then followed with Bshidur Sh£h, the AfghSn 
king of Gftzorftt, who had lately conquered M^wa, 
and whose supremacy waa acknowledged by the 
Mohammedan princes of t^e Deckan. The war 
waa commenced without provocation by Bah&dnr. 
When HuroSyun entered Gflzerfit, he found the 
enemy posted in an intrenched camp, well supphed 
with artillery, which waa directed by a Turk mira 
Constantinople, and some Portnguese prisoners — 
the first mention of Europeans m India. Uuin^ 
yun, however, by cutting off his supplies, obhged 
him to destroy liis guns, and fly in Uie nighty leav- 
ing his army to ahitt for itself. He fled to CEunbay, 
and thence to the little isle of Diu. The open 
country readily submitted to HnmSynn, bnt tlie 
hill-fort of Champaner long hUd out. At length, 
one night 300 chosen men, among whom was the 
empei'or himself, scaled it, by fixing iron spikes in 
tho perpendicular rock, while the ai'my made an 
attack on one of the gates, and it thus was taken 
(1335), 

HumfiyuQ was soon obliged to quit Gflzerif, and 
take the field against the must formidable of his 
opponents. Tills was Sheer Kh^, one of the 
Afghan chieb in India, a man of considerable 
talent, who, by taking advantage of the unsettled 
state of the country, had mods himself master of 
Bah^, and was now engaged in the conquest of 
Bengal, the capital of whioli, named Gour, he waa 
besiegini when Hum^yuii commenced operations 
against him, on his return from GflzerSt. In order 
to cheek the advance of the monarch, and thns 
gain time for the reduction of Bengal, Sheer Kh&n 
placed a strong garrison in the fort of Chun^r, on 
the Ganges, south of Benires, well supplied, and 
with directions to hold out to the uttermost. The 
siege accordingly lasted several months. At length 
tiie place surrendered, and Hnm£yuu pursued hia 
march unimpeded along the Ganges, and crossing 
that river he entered Gour, from which city Sheer 
KbSai had retired, after having reduced it^ But 
the rainy season had now commenced ; the country 
was one sheet of water, no o|ierations could bo 
carried on, and the soldiers snftered severely from 
the damp, unhealthy climate. After a delay of 
several months, Hum&yun found it necessary to 

nence his retreat. Bnt Shear Khfin had 

'ered Chuuiir and Ben£res ; he was master of 
all BahSr, hia pasta extended up the Ganges as far 
OS Canouj ; he was now engaged in the siege of 
JuanpUr; and, as a further proof of his power, 
this time assumed tho Ijtie of king (16381. 
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At Mongheei k body of troops, which Humajun 
had sent in advance xmier one of his nblest g 

rats, was snrptieed and defeated by the eorpH 

against it by Sheer Kbka, He himself had reached 
Enxfir, on the right banli ot the Ganges, half way 
between PaUia and Beaftres, when he found Sheer 
Shfth prepared to cnt off his retreat. As the latter 
had marched thirty-live miles that day, Humiyiin 
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and next day Sheer SliSh bad fortified his portion. 
HumSyun followed his example, and then com- 
menced forming a bridge ot boats over the Ganges, 
Sheer ShSh suffered hitn to proceed nith it for 
two months ; then^ secreUy [[UitUng his camp with 
a good part of his troops, he got into the rear of 
Humftynn's position, and, marching by night, at- 
tocked his camp in three several plaees at day- 
break. Hum&yun had just time to leap on hurse- 
back : he was preparing to advance agiunst the 
assailants, when his officers urged him to consult 
for his safety ; and one of them, seizing his bridle, 
drew him Ui the river-side. He plunged inl« tbe 
stream to swim across ; ere he reached the further 
hank his horse was enhausted and sank, and the 
same would liave been the fat* of the monarch, 
had not a water-carrier, who was crossing on his 
inflated skin-baa, been at hand, who supported him 
aud brought hmi over. HumSyun himself made 
his way to Agra ; but his whole army was cut to 
pieces or drowned, and his queen fell into the hands 
of Sheer Sh&h, by whom she was treated with the 
moat acrapulous delicacy and sent to a place of 
safety (1539). 

Sheer ShUi now' resumed operationa in Bengal ; 
and Hiimayun, being aided by hja brother CSmrfin, 
collected another army, with which be advanced 
to Canouj. Sheer Shib occnpied the opposite bank 
of the Ganges, and, as HumSyun's troops were 
beginning tS deser^ he croased the river by a 
bridge of boats, and gave battle. Bnt fortune 
^ain proved adverse ; his army was totally de- 
feated and driven into the Ganges. HamSyun'a 
horse being wounded, he momited an elephant 
which he met, but the driver, when desired to 
attempt the passage of the river with him, refused ; 
the king then hurled him from his seat on the 
animal's neck, and gave his place to a eunuch who 
chanced to be also on the elephant. They entered 
the stream, and reached the oppo»te bank, which 
proved too steep to be ascended, and the king 
might have perished, had not two soldiers tied 
their turbans Hither, and thus drawn him up. 
He then, with some difficulty, made his way to 
Agra (1S40}. 

The empire of India was now lost ; for CSmran 
resigned the Punjab tc Sheer ShSh, and retired Co 
C^bul, leaving Humfiyiin to shift for himself. After 
an ineffectual attempt to get his authority recog- 
nized in Sind, Hum^yun resolved to throw himself 
on the protection of Maldeo, nyah of MarwSr. He 
set oat in order to croaa the Sandy Desert, but on 
leaching Jodpllr be learned that he had nothing 
to expect from the rajah. He now resolved to 
make for AmercSt, a tort on the Indus. In the 
march thither over the Desert, the sufferings of 
himself uid his followers were intense. To obtain 
water they had to ilght with the villagers, tfl whom 
it was precions aa gold, and, to add to their distrees, 
they soon found that they were foltowed by a 
strong body of horse, led by Maldeo's son, a party 



of whom seized the wells in whidi lay their only 
hope of rehef. They were now in despair, but 
the rajah's son was generous. He advanced with 
a white flag, and having gently reproached them 
for having entered the Hindoo territory and hilled 
kine in it, he supphed them with water, and suf- 
fered them to proceed. But still the perils of the 
Desert were to be encountered; aU suffered, many 
died, and Hum&yon had only seven followers with 
him when he reached Amercflt. OtJiers, however, 
joined him in a few days. His reception by Rana 
reread, the Hindoo prince of AmercSt, was cordial 
and friendly. 

At AmercSt was bom his son, the celebrated 
Akber. His mother was a Peraian lady, whom 
Hum%un had met at an enterlahiment given to 
him by the mother of his brother Hindal. Struck 
with her beauty, and finding she was not betrothed, 
he had instantly made love to and married her. 
She was far advanced in her pregnancy at the 
time of crossing the Desert. One of tbe officers, 
who had lent her a horse, finding his own ex- 
hausted, brutally made her dismount, and Humi- 
yun had to place her ou his own horse and walk by 
her side till he met with a ba^iage camel. When 
Akber w-as bom, his bther happened not to be at 
AmcFcSt. It was usual, on such occasions, for 
the father to give presents to bis friends ; but 
HumAyun, when the news reached him, had no- 
thing bat a pod of musk. This he broke ap, and 
distributed with a wish tliat his son's fame might 
be difiiised through the world like that perfume. 

Hum£yun could not collect more than a hundred 
men for the uivasion of Sind, but rajah Persad 
joined him with his troops ; and when in tliat 
country he was joined by other Hindoo rajahs, so 
that his force at length amounted to 1 5,000 horse. 
Ill-fortune or imprudence, however, prevented him 
from deriving any advantaga from iL One of his 
Moguls offended Porsad, Ao got so little redress 
when he complied to the emperor, that be and 
hie friends retired from the camp. Humfiyun, un- 
able to maintain himself now in Sind, resolved to 
make his way, if possible, to CandahSr, where bis 
brotJier, t/iirza Askeri, then commanded for Cam- 
r^. He gave out that his intention was to leave 
his son there, and proceed himself on pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He had reached Sh4l, within 130 miles 
of Gand^dr, when a horseman, sent by one of his 
friends, galloped up to bis tent, and mshing in, 
announced that Askeri was at hand with the in- 
tention of making him a prisoner. He had only 
time to place his queen on his own horse, and fly 
with her, leaving the child to the mercy of his 
uncle. Askeri, on coming up, pretended that his 
intentions had been altogether iriendiy ; he treated 
his little nephew with affecdon, and took him with 
liim to Candahir. HumSynn escaped to Sistan, 
whence tbe governor eent him to Her4t, there to 
await tbe pleasure of the ShSh of Peraa (1643). ' 

The present monarch of Ferria was Sbih Tali- 
masp, the second of the Suffavi dynasty. He in- 
vited Hum^yun to court, and treated him with the 
utmost respect. But Shkh Tabmasp was a bigoted 
Shiab in his (aitb, and he insisted en the exiled 
monarch's conforming to hia creed. At their first 
interview Tabmasp required him to wear the red 
cap, distinctive of the followers of that creed. To 
this he oonst^nted, and a flourish of music an- 
nouneed the important fact. On the subject of the 
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areod itself, Humiyuu iIoeB not appeal- to have 
been so camjiliniit, for ne>:t Say, when Tahmasp, 
gcnng on a joamsy, fussed by Uumi^tm'B palace, 
aoid die latter went to tlie gate to salute him, be 
i on withoDt noticing bim. A few days Mter, 
n a large quaulity of l!rewood was sent him, 
ras told that it would serve for his funeral pile, 
If be refused In conform. To his reciuest to be 
allowed to proceed on bis pilgrimage a decided 
negative was returned ; and it was added, that he 
most become a Sbiah, or take the conBet[uenoe. 

At length HumSynn's resolution gave way, a,ni 
he signed a paper cnntaining a profession of the 
Shiah faitli, with, pi'ubabl}',an engagement to iutro- 
" ' '0 India, and an undertaking ' ' " 



horse, commanded by the Sh^'s son, Morad Mtrza. 
They tooft the fort of Bost on the river Helmund 
and thence marched unopposed to CandabSr, wb ch 
Aakeri defended against them for live montl s. As 
none of the chiefa of the country bad yet jo nad 
HumSyun, the Persians were talking of rws ng the 
i and reding ; but just then partisans began 



the besiegers. Askeri wasthusobtigedto: 
and the fort and its treasores were cedea to tne 
Persians. The greater part of the army then re- 
turned home, leaving a ganison under Morad 
Mirza ; but ^at prinoe happening, as we are told, 
to die suddenly, Humdyuncontiived to get into the 
tnvm, where he slaughtered a part of the garrison, 
and, as a great favour, allowed the remainder U> 
depart. 

Humfiyun then advanced to Ciibul, whence 
C&mr&n fled, but while the former was away on 
led and ^covered that 
iieged him, he had the 
barbarity to expose the young Akber to the Are of 
bis father's cannon. He was, however, forced to 
1y ; he then surrendered, and was forgiven ; he 
ehelled again, defeated HumSyun, and recovered 
Cabul, whence ho was asain expelled. He nnally 



(1533) sought refuge with the Giiokers, by whom 
- - given up to hie brother. Humfiyun tor tlie 
u or three days treated him with kindness. 
He then determined l^at he should ha blinded. 
The operation was performed, as usual, by piercing 
Ihe eyes repeatedly with lancets. This he bore 
l>atiently ; but when lemon-juice and salt were 
ti|ueezed into bis eyes he cried out, " Lord my 
God ! whatever ans I have committed have been 
amply panished in tliis world ; have compassion on 
me in the next." Ha went to Mecca, where he 
died. 

Circumstances in India now proving favourable, 
Humayun was encour^ed le attempt the recovery 
uf that country. He reduced the Punjab (1556), 
and a victory at Stthind opened the way to I^lhi 
and Agra. He did not, huwever,long live to enjoy 
his dominion. About six months alter his return 
o Delhi, as he was walking on the terrace of his 
library, and was deecendiug the stairs (wbioli were 
on the ontrade of the building), he heard tlie call (o 
prayers. He stopped, repealed the creed, and 
then sat down on Iha steps, till the crier diould 



have ceased. When he went to rise by the aid of 
his staff, it slipped on the marble, and he fell o 
the low parapet of the stairs. He was stunned , 
the fall, and on the fonrth day he breathed his last, 
in the forty-ninth year of his eventful life, and the 
twenty-sixth of his reign, 

We must now take a retrospect of India during 
the sixteen years' absence of ShMi HumJlyun. 

Sheer Sh&h, having taken possession of the 
PunjSb, and suppressed a rebellion in Bengal, 
turned his arms agauist the southern Hindoo states, 
and reduced MSlwa. He afterwards besieged the 
fortress of Bai«n, which was held by a Hindoo 
chief. A surrender was offered on condition of the 
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But Sheer SbSh was indoced by the arguments of 
some Mohammedan lawyers to break the treaty, 
and he surrounded them with his troops and com- 
menced a general massacre. The Hajpfits fell to 
a man buc not unavenged, as double the number 
of the assailants lay dead on the plain. No I" 
bammedan prince, but Timrlr, had as yet b 
g I of such an atrocity ui India, and it i 
n ately jr ved the cause of the death of its perpe- 
trator For, as he was besi^ing the fort oS Ca- 
1 nger where the rajah refused la accept of any 
terms as he was sure tliey would not be kept, and 
was himself directing the artillery, a magazine, 
struck by one of the enemy's shot, blew up, and he 
was so mnob injured by the explosion that he only 
survived a few hours. In this interval the fort 
was taken, and Sheer Sh&h, whs had not ceased le 
direct the operations, cried, like Epaminondus and 
Wolfe, "Thanks be to Almighty Godl" and 
breathed his last (1646). 

Though Sheer Slifib reigned only five years, he 
made more internal improvements in Uie stato 
than most monarchs had done who had occupied 
the throne for long periods. His principal work 
vas a magnlAcent causeway exleuding fraia Bengal 
o near the Indus, with caravanserais furnished 
vitb provisions at every stage, and wells at every 
mile aud half, and mosks supplied with priests and 
criers. Along the whole length of tliis road w 
planted rows of trees to yield the traveller shade, 
was also the first to establish horse-posts along the 
roads, for the despatch of intelligence and of letf"- 
It was said, that so great ivas Uie public secu , 
during his reign, that travellera and merchants 
used to set dawn their gooda and sleep on the 
highway without apprehension. 

Adil KhJtn, the eldest sou of Sheer Shib, being 
a prinoe of a feeble character, was induced to re- 
sign his clums in favour of his brother JelSl Khiin, 
on condition of getting the country of Biana. Four 
of the principal Omrobs were guarantees of this 
agreement, and when Seltm (the name which JulS! 
assumed) gave reason to suppose that he mear 
violate it, they took np arms agauist him. He, 
however, reduced them, and the rest of Ms n 
passed in tranquillity. 

On the death of Selim (1553), his only soi , . 
child of twelve years of age, was murdered by his 
uncle Mohammed Khfin, who then monnlod the 
throne. He proved a monarch of a most od 
character, ignorant, fond of low society, and 
dieted to gross debauchery His prime mini 
was a Hindoo, named HSmoo, who had origmally 
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kept a small shop, und whose nppeiu'iini^e, it ia said, 
was meaner thali his orisiii. Bui HSmoo was a 
man of lalent and of resolution, and he ably up- 
held the affairs of hia raaater as long ns he lired. 

Mohammed's entravaganoo qviiciily wasted the 
imperial treasure. He then to supply his ueceEi- 
silies, or rather to eniioh his favourites, proceeded 
tfl resume the goverDments and the lands of his 
nohles. This gave immediate oc«asioii (o rebellions. 
Ibrahim Soor, a memljer of his own family, seized 
on Delhi and Agra, Another relative, Seounder 
Soor, became independent in the Punjab. The 
governor of Bengal then rebelled, and while Himoo 
was preparing to march against him, he learned 
tliat MMwa had cust ofT (he yoke, and that Huml. 
yun had entered India, defeated Seconder, and 
taken Delhi and Agra. HSmoo engaged, defeated, 
and captured the governor of Bengal. He then 
W(as advancing agamst HumSyun, when he received 
intelligence of the death of that monarch, and the 
accession of his son Akber, who was then in the 
Punjab. Euconraged by this intelligeuce, he ad- 
vanced without Iralting, his munbers increased 
every day, he took Agra by laege, defeated HuniS- 
yua's Mogul tjvops under the walls of Delhi, occn- 
pied that city, and then set out for Lahore. Akber 
was only thirteen years of age ; the general opinion 
in his conrt was ia favour of a retreat to Cflbul ; 
but Behrara Kh^n, one of lus father's ablest and 
most faithful officers, t<> whom he bad ^ven the 
conduct of affaire, rejected these timid counsels. 
With B ^ inferior force he advanced against 
H£moo, whom he encountered at P^put. In 
spite of the talent and courage of its leader, the 
Indian army was defeated, aud H6moo himself was 
made a piisoner (1356). Mohammed's reign thus 
virtually terminated ; and he fell shortly after m 
battle against another rebel iu Bengal. 



CHAPTER Vll. 



RajpQt Slates. 

The Afgh^i empire in India began, as we have 
seen, ia be diamembered in the reign of Moham- 
med Tfighlak. As its recovery and rennion long 
engaged the arms and policy of Ihehoueeof Timur, 
it IS necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, to take 
a view of the states formed out of it, and of the 
general extent and character of the Musaulman 
dominion in India. 

When Mohammed monnted the throne, the 
Afghan empire in India embraced the whole con- 
tinental part of that country, which we have de- 
nommated Hinddstan, including 6flzer4t and 
Bengal ; the Bijplit states alone being unsubdued, 
In the Deckan, t^e exten»ve foreat tract, named 
Orissa, which extends for 500 miles from the 
Ganges to the Godiveri, running from 30l> to 400 
miles mland, remauied still in the hands of the 
wild aborigines. Ail the rest of the Deckan, ex- 
ceptjng a slip along the west coast, and the south- 
em extremity, a.-' ^-'-'■- 

coort of Delhi. 



The revolt of Bengal commenced the dismem- 
berment. The Hindoos then recovered Telingana 
and the Camatic, reducing the Moslem dominion 
in the Deckan wiUiin the limits of the Kislina on 
(he south and the meridian of Hyderabad on the 
east, and forming from their conquests the slates 
of War^igfil in ike north, and Bejayanogur in the 
south. After this came the Moslem reljellion in 
the Deckan, when the court of Delhi ceaaod to be 
obeyed to the south of the Nei'budda. Such was 
the state of the empire at the death of Mohammed, 
and it continued to have this reduced extent dll 
just before the invasion of Timllr, when Gfizer&t 
and M^lwa aseerted their independence, and 
another independent stato was formed, named 
JQanp&r, consisting of the country on the Ganges 
as far as the centre of Oude. After the departure 
of TimQr the remi^niug provinces threw off the 
yoke, and the empire only contained <Jie district 
ronnd Delhi. 

Tlie Bahmant egnpire, founded by Husnn Gnnga 
in the Deckan ', lasted for about oue Imndred and 
seventy years, and during all that time tJie throne 
was occupied by hia deecendanls. Their wars were 
with the two Hindoo slates of Warangfll and Be- 
j^yauugur, the former of which they subverted, and 
from the latter they gained the country between 
the Kiehna and the Tumbudra rivers. But in 
their court and army there prevailed a religious 
diasen^on, which eventually dismembered the 
state. This was the rivalry between the sects of 
Die Shtahs imd SAnnts, which, as our readers are 
donbUess aware, divide the Mohammedan church, 
the latter acknowledging the first three Khalifehs 
- - rightful sncceasora of the prophet, the formr- 



The Persians atone, we believe, nationally hold the 
Shiah faith ; all the other Moslems, especially tht 
Ottoman Tnrlts, boldii^f the Slinni creed. As the 
com tien and the army of the first Bahmani kings 
neie of various conntrtes, Persians, Afghfins, 
Turks, Mt^uls, even GeorgiMis and Circassians ; 
thtre were, of course, among thein followers of 
bnlh creeds. But ^terwards, beside the foreigners, 
there were the Deckanees or native troops, tlie 
descendants of the conquerors, and these were of 
the felinni faith, as also were the Abas^nians, who 
came over the sea in great numbers to take service 
with the Bahmani kings. These always took part 
with the Deckanees ag^nst Uie oilier foreignei's, 
who were mostly, it would appear. Shifts. The 
consequence of this dissension was, that when in 
the natural order of things in the east the B»hm^ 
kings had degenerated, and were no longer able to 
keep the contending parties in order, Yussuf Adil 
Kh^n, a Turk who was Uie head of ^e foreigner^ 
the Deckanees having got the better of himsdf and 
his party, retired to his government of Bejapfir, 
where he made himself independent, and founded 
the dynasty of Adil ShSh. Soon after, Nizam-ol- 
Mfllk, the leader of the Deckanees, havinc been 
as^sainaled by a Turlc, named Kasim Band, his 
son Ahmed cast off liis allegiance, and founded a 
statejthe capital of which was named Ahmednugur. 
lia^m Barid having thus attained the chief power 

aucceaaion of royal puppets; but his son. Amir 
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Bsrid, liisliking that oirouitoua kind of domioion, 
threw off tbe musk, pnt aa end to the Bahmani 
dyimaty, and became the first of the Barid dynasty 
of Bidi;. Two other chiefs also made themselves 
hidependent ; the one, Kttth KfiU.aTfivkmanfrom 
Persia, founded the dynasty of Ktltb Sh&h, at 
Golconda, the other, Im&d-ul-Miilk, of a family of 
Hindoo conveTts, that of Im&i ShSh, at £licljpAr, 

It is Iiardly necessai'}' to mention that these 
states were at continual wav with one another and 
with the adjoining Hindoo states. At length their 
jealousy of the rajah of Bejfiyunugur caused a 
temporary confederacy among them. They unieed 
their foreee to attack him, and, in a fierce and 
bloody battle, fonght (1565) near T&hcAta, on the 
banks of the Kislma, tbey defeated hie troops, took 
himself prisoner, and pat him fa death in cold 
blood, and overthrew liis monarchy. Thoy, how- 
ever, benefited themselves but little, in eonsequencB 
of their mutual Jealousies ; and various petty 
states were formed out of tl^e ruins of his king- 
dom. The kings of Golconda alone extended their 
dominions ; thoy snbdued all Warangtll, and con- 
quered the Carnage as far south as the nver 
Panar. 

The kingdom of G-uzei^t, though small, be<^ame 
the most important of the Mussulman states out of 
the Deckan ; for we may observe all through In- 
dian history, that Bengal, notwithstanding ils 
wealth and its extent, owing probably to the feeble 
character of its people, nevor acta a oonapicaoua 
l>art in a military point of view. The kings of 
G&zerftt reduced and annexed MAIwa to their own 
kingdom ; Cliey often defeated the RajpAts, they 
established their supremacy over CandSsh, made 
the kings of BerSr and Ahmednugur do them 
iiomage, and were frequently engaged in mantime 
Wat's with the Portuguese. 

The native Hindoo slates not in the Deckan, at 
that time and down to the preeent day, are those 
of the Rajpflts, i. e. Princfa'-sons. These seem to 
be, as they themselves assert, the descendants of 
the Cshalriyas of the Laws of Mami. In the states 
that were overturned by the Muasulmans they 
sank into the mass of the population, devotmg 
themselvas almost exelosively to agriculture ; but 
where the nature of the country favoured them, 
they retained their independence. 

The country held by the Rajpfits may be re- 
garded as lying between the Indus and the Jam- 
nah, bounded on the south by the Vindhya chain, 
and extending northwards as far as the parallel of 
Delhi. It thus contains the Sandy Desert and a 
great part of Central India, being divided by the 
Aravalh hills. To the east of these hills, be^ning 
from the north, lie Mewftt, Jypflr, Ajroir, HarAuti, 
Mewftr, Bundelcund, and Mfilwa, oontainmg many 
.strong towns and forlresaes, such as Jyolir and 
AjmSr, Ondipfir and Chitflr in Mewfir, Viin and 
BSpSi in Mfilwa,Cfilinjorin Bundelcund, Rintom- 
Mr, Guali6r, and many others. The general name 
for the Rajput oounby, to the west of the Aravalli 
range, is Mfirwftr ; it contains the states of Jodplir, 
Jesalmir, Bicaolr, and some smaller ones. As 
these lie in the Desert, their mtnation has always 
protected them ; while those to the oaat of the 
mountains were Bomotimes subdued, sometimes 
rendered tributary by the MuBSulmans, 

The Riijputs nre divided info clans. A kind of 



feudal system prevails among them ; the founder of 
each state, afl^ reserving a royal demesne, liaving 
partitioned the land among his relations, on the 
terms of obedience and of military service. Thoy, 
in their turn, divided their lands on similar terrr ~ ' 
and thus the chain of dopendeiics was formed, as 
feudal Europe. It la iuterestJng to remark how 
similarity of institntions seems to have operated in 
forming Edmilarity uf character. The Rajputs had 
pride of birth, lofty spirit, and romantic feelings ; 
they listened with delight to the spirit-stirring 
strains of their bards ; they treated their women 
with a degree of respect rare in the East ; they 
were guided by strict rules of honour in the ti ' 
ment of their enemies '. 

The preceding sketch will, we imsi, enable the 
reader to form a tolerably clear idea of the political 
state of India at the time of the accession of Akber. 
As that monarch was a great political refon 
we reserve our account uf its social and internal 
condition till we have narrated the events of h 



CHAPTER VIII. 



of Bengal— iUcovscf of CSbuI. 
Wraa Akber the history of India assumes once 
more the appearance of that of a potent and regular 
empire. This noblest and greatost of eaateru 
mouarchs, distingnished alike by courage, enter- 
prise, talent, and magnanimity, reduced the whole 
of HindllstSn to obedience, and gave it wise laws 
and political r^ulations. Many years, however, 
were occupied in the contests with the various re- 
fractory chiefs i and the enumeration of all his 
various confliets would only cause weariness to the 



Wiis of necessity administered b, 
under whose charge his father had placed bun 
and who now received the title of Kh£n BSbS, i. t 
Lord Father, as being guardian of the sovereign. 

Behram was a Turk by birth. He liad adhered 
to HumSyun through all turns of his fortune, and 
his fidelity to Akber was equally Rrm. But his 
temper was arbitrary and his manners haughty ai ' 
overbearing. The Omralis, who regarded him " 
than their equal, could ill brool: his 
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content prevwled in the court and CMnp. Some 
of his acts, too, were so flagrantly unjust, as to 
fnmish reasonable ground for apprehension and 
complaint. Thus, taking advantage of Akber's 
absence on a hawking party, he put to death Tardi 
Beg, the general who had lost Delhi to H^moo, 
though ho liad been one of B&ber's favourites, and 
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waa BS faithful to Humfijun as himself. Another 
Omrsh, who reatucod to oppose him, was put to 
death on Bome slight pretest ; and the king's own 
r. Peer Mohaiaraed, nacrowly escaped tl 
e fate, and was obliged to go on pilgrimag t 

Akber soon grew weary of the state of pupillag 
in whicb he wae held. Having concerted hi pi 
with some of his frieods, he took occusion, vh n 
a hunting party, to direct his course to D 11 
under the pretext of hie mother's illn(«a. Wl 
there, and out of Behrain's reach, he issued a pro 
clamaUon, announcing that be Itad taken tl g 
vemment iiita hia own hands, and forbidding b 
3nce to anyorders but bis own (1660). B ! lun 
IS thrown into perplexity ; be aoon found 1 If 

. serted ; his overtures to the king vere rejected. 
He bad then thoughts of trying to niake himself 
independent in M^wa ; but he abandoned them, 
and set out for Najor, with the iateiition of em- 
barking in GllzevSl and makmg the pilgrunage to 
Mecca. While at Najor he received a message 
from the king, diamisfiing him from bis office, and 
directing bini to proceed on his pilgrimage. Ho 
sent his standards, kettledrums, and other ensigns 
of office to the king, and proceeded to Gflzerflt ; 
but meeUng there with some further cause of irri- 
tation, he assembled some troops and attempted to 
seize the PoniJib. Akber advanced agMust him in 
person, and Behram was defeated and obliged to 
throw himself on his sovereign's mercy. Akber, 
who always acted with magnanimity, aenl some of 
Ilia principal nobles to mest him and conduct him 
to the royal tent. Behram threw hunself at tlia 
Mag's feet, and began to sob alond. Akber raised 
him, sealed him on his right, gave him a dress of 
honour, and offered hira his choice of an extensive 
government, a high station at court, or an honour- 
able pilgrimage to Mecca. Pride or pvudeni 
iselled him to choose the last ; an ample pel 
was asugned him, and he set out for GAzi 
vkt ; but as he was preparing to embark he was 
assas^nated by an Afgh^, whose father liad fallen 
by his hand in battle. 

Akber, a youth of only eighteen years of age, 
had now a difHcult task to perform. He had to 
reduce refractory chiefs t« obedience, to recover 
' e dominions of the crown, and to iutrodace order 
to the internal administradon of the slate, 
complisb this, he had only the revenaes of the 
Punjdb and of the country about Delhi and Agra, 
and a mercenary army of adventurers, collected 
from varioas quarters, and consequently without 
affection or attachment to his person and c 
" ' I like hia grandfather B&ber, by the enei'gy of 
own oharactor, hia talents, and hie virtues, he 
triumphed over difficulties beneath which anoUier 
would have anccumbed. 

A son of the late sultan Mohammed, having 
collected troops, advanced to Jfianpflr (ISGO), 
where he was defeated by one of AkbOT's generals. 
But the victor held back the king's part of the 
spoil, and Akber was obliged to march against hi 
in person. In like mamier, when B^ Bab^u 
the Afghfin governor of M&lwa, had been reduced 
by Adam Khan, another of Akbor's generals, the 
revolt of the victor waa only prevented by the 
celerity of the monarch, who arrived in his camp 
before he was awai-e of his approach. B&z Bah£- 
dur afterwards entered the service of the emperor. 



who treated him with great liberality, according tc 

There were many Uzbegs in high command in 
tl a my f Akb a d tl es men, oft'ended by 
th kags alt tnes and 1 fancying be bad a 
) d tary a t pati y t tl ace, conapired and 
lted(IG64) Ih ywecej ned by other cbiefa, 
ularly Asof I 1 an uh had lately reduced 
th H ndoo kmgd m f Gu tah on the Nerbudda. 
Th unl y a g n ed by a queen, a woman 
f a h gh ai d n bl p t wl o had led her own 
tro p to b ttl ind wl h saw them routed 

Bidhrslfw dd than fall into the 

h ds f th my b nd d her life with s 
d gt, A f b in m le of her treasures 

wh b w n d bl and the desii'e to retail 

them drove hitn into rebellion. 

The war with these rebels histed for two yeaiB, 
with various success. At length, when Akber had 
nearly succeeded in reducing them, he was calle ' 
away to the Punjab, which was invaded by h 
brother Hakim, who ruled in Clkbiil. During his 
abaence the rebela recovered their gronnd ; bat 
on his retnm be marched against them, though it 
was the rainy season, and drove them over "" 
Ganges ; and, while they thought themselves 
cured by the vast body of waters that river : 
rolled, Akber swam over it at night-fall, with only 
2000 men, on horses and elepbanle, and, lying 
concealed for the remainder of the night, fell on 
them at sunrise. Taken thoa uuprepared, they 
were thrown into confusion and routed, and they 
fled in various directions. 

When Akber had attauied bis twenty.fifth year 
{1567), he had reduced all the rebellious chiefs by 
force, or attached them by hia clemency ; and be 
now was able to tarn hia thonghls to plana of 
quest. The Kajpflt states first attracted his atten- 
tion, and he turned his arms against the Ba 
ChiCSr,H prince of a feeble character, who instantly 
fled to GuzerSt, leaving the defence of the fortj^se 
to a chief of great courage and ability, named Jy 
Mai. Akber made his approach by trenches, and 
ran two mines ; bnC when they were fired, only 
one of them exploded at once, and it was not till 
the soldiers were mounting die breach that the Rre 
reached the other, and its explosion did so mnch 
injury to the assailants that they were forced t 
retire, and all the works had to be recommenced 
The siege might then have lasted a long time, wer 
it not that, one night, as Akber was voting the 
trenches, be happened t^ see Jy Mai, who was di- 
recUng the repairs of the works by toi'ch-light. 
He took aim at liim wilh a firelock, and shot him 
through the head. The garrison lost heart at the 
fall of their leader, and, giving up the defence of 
the place, they prepared (o devote Ibemaelv-'- 
the usual Hindoo manner. The women wei 
committed to the flames, with tlie body of Jy Mai, 
and the men then retired to the temples tu await 
the besiegers, who were now mounting the nude- 
fended breach. Akber, aware of their desperation, 
kept up a distant Are, till he had introduced three 
hundred war-elephants, in order to trample them 
to death ; and these animals, we are told, trod them 
nnder their feet like grasshoppers, or, taking them 
up in their trunks, tossed them into the air, f- 
dashed tbem against the walls or the pavemen 
Between the garrison and the townspeople 30,000 
persons, it is said, thus perished. 

. Coog J*?- 



i. D. 1568—85. AK: 

In the ciiurse of the fulloiving year Altber took 
the fovlB of Rintamlifip and C^linjer. Hut, though 
he thuH employed arms against some of the Rajpllt 
princes, he adopted milder and more politic mea- 
- Tes with others. Such was that of forming 
itrimonial alliances with them. Thus he himself 
s murHed to the da^htere of the rajaha of Jy- 
, r and Mirw&r, ajid' nia eldest son to another 
princess of the house of Jypflr. This connexion 
with the imperial family, instead of being looked 
jn as a loss of caste, was regarded as an honour by 
all the Rajpfit princes, except the hoase of Chitdr 
or OudipAr, which even renounced all affinity with 
the other rajahs on account of it, alTecting to view 
"""i as degraded hy a connexion with the sove- 
m of Delhi. 

lie province of GflaerSt, as we have seen, had 
been f m oy years in a siata of independence. 
n w (1573) n consequence of the confusion 
that pre ad d u\ t, Aliher was invited by the 
not f (I n fUcieiit prince, in whose name 
tl g nm t carried on, to coma and take 

p ss ss n ft H accepted the invitation ; at 
P tan 1 was m t by the pageant king, who re- 
d h s n to him, and he thence advanced 

a d In d g to th sea-port town of Surat. Be- 
fore it was invested, some of the rebel chiefs who 
were in it retired from it, with the intention of try- 
ing to join the main body of their Ibrces. Akber 
pursued them with such precipitation, that one day 
he found himself with only 156 men in presence of 
a force of at least IDOO men. With the native 
chivalry of his character ha fell on them, and 
being repulsed, he took his station in a lane be- 
tween h^ges of cactoa, where only two horsemen 
could advance abreast. Here he maintained him- 
self, though he ran imminent risk of his life, fight- 
ing like a common soldier, and at last succeeded in 
driving the enemi^ off ; but his project of pre- 
venting their junction with tlieir troops fi^ed. 
Surat, however, opened its gates, and the whole of 
GAzerit submitted. 

Akber returned to Agra ; but he had not been 
thei'e a month, whan he learned that one of the 
rebel chiefs, named Husun Mirza, had re-appeared 
'n Giizeriit, and whs besieging the royal governor 
n AhmedabSd, the capital of the province. As it 
vas now the rainy season, and it was therefore 
imposdble to march a large army, Akber sent for- 
waid a h sen bod^ of 2000 horse, and then him- 
self and ^0 of his nobles and officers, mounting 
an 1 followed them at the rate of eighty 
a d y. At Palan he was joined by another 
d tachm t, which raised hit) force to 3000 horse 
' 300 mels. With this inconsiderable force 
da ed to within four miles of Ahmedabid, 
h ordered the imperial drums to beal^ 
en d the insurgents with such torror, that it 
with difBculty dieir officers restrained them 
from flight. Husun then leaving 5000 men to 
watch tiie town, advanced with 7000 horsemen 
against ^e king. Akber, who had now reached 
the banks of the river on which the town is built, 
finding himself deodved in his hopes of being 
joined by the garrison, and seeing that he had 
only his own troops to depend on, m order to cut 
off all chance of retreat from hia men, boldly 
iHsed the river, and drew them up on the oppo- 
I site bank. Hia temerity, as usual, was sticces^ul ; 
I the enemy was repulsed, and Husun was wounded 
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and made a prisoner. As many contended for the 
honour of having captured him, Akber asked him 
who had taken him i " No one," he replied, ■' ' 
was the curae of ingratitude that overtook me." 

During the pursuit Akber I'emiuned with abcut 
200 horsemen on an emmence. Suddenly he saw 
a large body uf horse advancing, and on sending 
to inquire learned that they were the troops left 
to watch Ahmedabad. His men began to lose 
courage and think of retiring ; but Akber, ordering 
the drums to strike up the royal march, charged 
down upon the enemy, who, thinkuig that the 
whole of the royal army must be behind the emi- 
nence, turned and fled witli precipitation. Their 
leader fell from his horse and was lulled by one of 
the king's guards ; Husun also waa assas»nated by 
a Rajput chief, to whom he had been committed, 
to avenge a former quarrel ; and the t ' ' 
being thus removed the rebellion was a( 

Akber now (1575) deemed the occae 



independent and governed by Afghan princes 
soma years , but the pre^nt king, named DaCd, 
was of a teeblo, vicious character. Akber ha ' 
obtained a promise of tiibute from him ; but tij 
unsteady Dafil in a moment of prosperity ha 
ra-aaaertfid his independence Akber marched from 
Agra in the height of the ramy season, advanced 
and took Bahiir without opposition. Leaving tlian 
the task of conquering Bengal to his generals, he 
returned to Agra, and they obliged Daud to reti. 
to Ovisaa. The whole of B^lr and Bengal w 
thus reannexed to the imperial crown (1676), and 
the last remnant of the Afghan monarchy in Hin- 
dflatau was extinguished. But a rebellion, first, 
of the jltfogol chiefs when required to remit the 
revenues of the province to the court, and then 
an insurrection of the remiuiiing Afgh4ns, gave the 
royal troops occup^ion for some years ; and it was 
not till 1692 that Bengal was finally reduced to 
tranquillity. 

During this time Akber's brother Hakim, the 
governor, or ratter ruler, of CSbul, invaded the 
Punjab. Akber found it necessary to march in 
person against him. At his approach Hakim re- 
tired, and Akber, following up Uis success, took 
possession of C^bnl. Haktm fled to ihe moun- 
tains ; but on hia making his snbmiaMon, the mag. 

and he ever after remained in obedience. 

An insurrection followed in GOzerat, headed by 
Mozafler, the former prince of that country, which 
gave oeeupaUon to Akber's generate for a space of 
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e year 1585 the death of hia brother Haliin 
it necessary for Akber to go in person ti 
""■''■ ' " "■ ' with the 
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t of tho paradis 



hoidy tribes tbiit dwelt 
that region. But Ahber 
provoked attitcli on and 
vale of Csahmire. 

This region, which is described as a real para- 
dise, ia a valley- plain in the hoaii) of the Himalaya 
mountaiDB, about half way up them, enclosed on all 
ades by snowy ranges, and enjoying almost a per- 
petual spring. The plain and the sides ot the hills 
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fiowera, and filled with trees laden with fruite. 
Copious rivnieta descend from the hills to water 
the plain, and tiiey there form two lakes, on the 
surface of which may be seen nnmeroua artifieial 
fioating gardens. These waters are ttie origin of 
the Jeiam, one of the rivers of the Punjab, which 
descends iyam tho vale by a deep ravine. Cash- 

B can only be entered by difficult mountain- 
passes. The road crosses rocky ridges, winds 
througli narrow defiles, passes along the face of 
preoipieea overhanging rapid streams, and the 
summit of the roountalti when reached is often 
found impassable from the snow. 

Cashmive, after having been ruled from time 
immemorial by a succession of Hindoo princes, 
fell, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
into the hands of a Mohammedan adventurer, and 
was thenceforth ruled by a series of Mussulmui 
princes. Dissensions in the reigning &mily gave 
Akber the hope of making himself master of the 
inviting region, and he despatched on army thither 
from Attock, which he had lately bnilt at tho ferry 
of the Indus. After encountering many difficnltiea, 

t length penetrated tlirough a pass which had 
been left unguarded ; but its supplies had been 
Bxhausted, and so many ditficuHies remained yet 
to be overcame, that the commaQders gladly agreed 
to a treaty, by which the sovereignty of Akber was 
acknowledged, but on condition that he shonld not 
interfere in the internal eoneems of the eountry. 
But Akber spumed such hmiled domiuiou, and 
he sent in the next year another army, which 
i-ediicad the wliole country to submission. The 
king became one of the nobles of the court of 
Delhi, and was assigned a large estate in Bahir. 
Akber paid an immediate visit to his new con- 
quest. He visited it twice more during his reign ; 
' it became the favourite summer residence of 



Cashmire being thus reduced, Akber turned his 
arms ag^nst the tribes that occupied the fertile 
vaUejs OD the north of the pUin of PSshSwer, and 
those of the SolimJin and Khyber ranges on the 
south of that pl^n. The ruling tribe in the former 
I ent the YiisofayeB, who, bemg driven from the 
leighbourhood of Candahar about a eentury bofore. 
Lad come (a these mountains, and reduced the ori- 
ginal mhabitanta beneath their dominion. The 
leligioua sect of the Ronshenia, or Enlightened, 
nho rejected the Kor^, and taught that nothing 
existed but God, and who despised and rejected aji 
wirship and all religious eiei'Oises, prevailed in 
the southern mountains. 

t two ot his beat generals against the 
Yikofzyes ; but by advancing too far into the 
mount^s, they got entangled in the goi^s and 
defiles, and one of the leaders, a RajpQt rajah 
and great favourite of the emperor, was slain, 
and wie troops of both destroyed ; the other es- 
ci^ed alone and on foot. Akber sent another 



force, under two other generals, who by prudently 
not entering the mountains, but fortifying positions 
in various places, and thus preven^g the Yil- 
sofzyes from cultivating their portion of the plain, 
reduced them to submisMon. One of them. Mar 
Sing, then proceeded to act against the Roushenia 
of uie southern hills. He had some partial sac- 
cess i but the next year (1587), while Mar Sing 
attacked them from the north, Akher sent a body 
of troops over the Indus to the south of the Khy- 
ber range, who took them in tiie rear, and their 
leader Jelala was thus completely defeated. He, 
however, kept up the contest till his death in 
1600 ; and, in effect, the tribes of the mountMua 
round the plain of P^btoer have never been 
completely conquered by any dynasty of India or 

cabui. 

In consequence of this contest wifh those moun- 
t^n tribes, the abode of Akber in these provinces 
of the Indus was prolonged to a space of Hfteeu 
years. It did not however solely engage his atten- 
tion and his arms, for during that time he esta- 
blished his authority in Sind < (1692), and he also 
recovered Candahar. For during the confusion 
which prevailed m the commencement of Akber's 
reign. Shah Tahmasp had succeeded in regaining 
that city, of which Hurafiyun had so treacheroosly 
deprived hun, and Akber now, by taking advantage 
of the disturbances in Persia, on the accession of 
Tahmasp's son Abbas, recovered it without a blow. 

The rule of Akber now extended from the fton- 
tiers of Persia t« the eastern limit of Bengal, 
from the sea and the Vindhya range to the lofty 
Himalaya, the most extendve dominion that had 
been as yet held by any Mohammedan sovereign of 
India. It was also the most completely subject lo 
the royal authority, for with the excepUon of the 
Rana of OudipOr, and the mountnin tribes o~ 
Afghanistan, all, Hindoo »id Moslem alike, wen 
eubmiesive and faithful subjecls or tributaries. 

It only now remained for Akbor to extend his 
dominion over the Deckan, and here, as is generally 
the case in the East, the way was prepared for him 
by civil dissension. In the yew: 1596 there were 
in arms no less than four claimants of the throne 
of Ahmednugur. One of them called in the aid of 
the imperial forces ; and one army from Guze: 
led by the emperor's son Mnrfld, and another fi 
Milwa, entered the Deckan and rendezvoused near 
Ahmednugur, of whioh city the dhief who inv" 
them had been in possession, but while they v 
advancing he bad been obliged to abandon ... 
and it was now held by the princess Clitod Sultana, 
or Chfind Bibi, as guardian of her infant n™liew. 
She immediately called on the king of BejapfLr, 
who was her relation, and on the chie& of the 
three rival parties, to hiy aside their enmity for 
lime, and unite against the in vaders. They attended 
to her call ; oneuf the chiefs, an Abyssinian named 
Nehang, cut his way throngh the imperial troc 
and entered Ahmednugur, while the other t 
joined their forces with the king of Bejapfir, » 
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was marching to its raliof. Meantime, Chftnd BibI 
defended the town heroically ; she directed the 
worlia Mid encouraged the wol-lcmen, ahimiling no 
exposure to danger. Prince Mor^ having ran 
three mines under the rampariB, she countBCmined 
two of them, bnt tlia third waa successful, and 
effcclod a Urge breach in the walls. The storming 
party advanced, and the aoldiera were retiring in 
dismay, when Chftnd Blbi in full armour, a naked 
sword in her hand, and a veil on her face, flew to 
the breach and ohaclied tlie assailants. The gar- 
risDD then hastened to tho spot, every Idnd of mis- 
die was employed ; the contest lasted tilt the 
evening, when the Moguls retired, intending to re- 
new tha assault in the mamlng. Bnt at dawn 
they beheld the breach repaired so, that without 
the aid of new mines it could not be mounted. 
Meantime, the confederated army was a)»iroach- 
ing, and though the Moguls were superior in num- 
bers, tiiey deemed it more prudent to listen to the 
terms which CheUid Blbi proposed, which were 
that the king of Ahmednugnr should surrender to 
tho emperor his claims on Ber&r, which he had 
recently conqaered (1596). 

The parties however were at war again In the 
course of the year. Ch4nd Bihi's prime minister 
formed a plot against her, and called on the Mc^ls 
for aid. Morftd, who was still m tho Deckan, 
agreed to give it, and he was joined by the king 
of Cand^sh ; en the other hand, the king of Gal- 
conda joined the allies of Chfind Bibi. The armies 
encountered on the banks of the God&veri, and the 
engagement lasted for two days. Though the 
Moguls claimed the victory, they made little effort 
to follow it up, and Akber saw that his own pre- 
sence was requisite in the Deckan. On his reach- 
ing the Merbudda (1669), he found that Donle- 
tab&d and other places liad been token by his troops ; 
and from the banks of the Tnpti he sent a force 
under his son, prince Dtoiil, to invest Ahmednugnr, 
in whioh ChSud Blbi was now beweged by Nehang 
the Abasainian Chief. Nehong retired at the ap- 
proach of the Moguls ; but while Ch^d Bibi, seeing 
that under the actual state of things in the town 
defence was hopeless, was negotiating a treaty, the 
soldiers, instigated by her opponents, burst into the 
women's apartments, and murdered her. She 
thus perished, lite almost every woman of superior 
talent in the East, but her death was not un- 
avenged ; in a few days a breach being pcacti- 
cabte, tlie Moguls stormed and gave no quarter to 
the fighting men. The young king was sent a 
prisoner to the fort of Gwahdr; but anotlier was 
set up, and the oontest was continued for some years. 
Atiber returned to Agra, leaving prince D^&i, 
who had married a danglitei of the king of BejapQr, 
viceroy of Berfir and CandSsh, which he had an- 
nexed to the empire, and committing the proseca- 
' tion of the war in the Deckan to his celebrated 

vizir, the able Abfll Fazl (16011, 
I The departure of Akber from the Deckan, was 
! caused by the undutifal conduct of his eldest son, 
: prince Selim. This prince, who was now past thirty 
years of age, was a man naturally not devoid of 
; talent ; but ho had impaired his faculties by the 
I immoderate use of wine and opium. Akber, on 
' setting out for the Deckan, had declared him his 
t successor, and made him vicerey of Ajmeer, bat 
[ Selim, not content with tlic prospect of tlie succes- 
'; sion, thought to seize at once on the whole of Hin- 



n. He failed in his attempt on Agra, hut 
having made himself master of Bahar and Onde, 
he assumed the title of king. Akber wrote to 
lonstrate with him, warning him of the danger 
of the course he was pursuing ; at the same time 
assuring him of foi^veness if he returned to 
duty. When the emperor returned to Agra, a kind 
of reconciliation was effected, and Bengal and 
Orissa were granted to Selim. Shortly after Abfll 
F^zt, who had been recalled trem tJie Deckan, was 
fiiUen on, as be was on his way to Gwalifir, by a 
Hindoo rajah, and he and his attendants wore 
slain. His head was cut off and Bent to Selim, 
who was his mortal enemy, and at whose instigation 
the rajah had acted. Akber was deeply atfecled 
by the fate of his minister ; he shed abundance of 
tears, and passed two days and nights without sleep. 
He either was ignorant or diasembled his know- 
ledge of his son's share in the murder ; hut he 
made, though to no purpose, eveiy effort to I 
vengeance on the rajiji. 

Selim soon after (1603) came to court, where 
his father gave him permis»on to dho the insignia 
of royalty. He eoou, however, relapsed hito dis- 
obedience, and returning to his residence at Alla- 
habad ', gave himself up to debaucheiw, and to the 
practice of the most horrid oraelty> He now 
also exhibited the utmost antipathy to his own son, 
prince Khusm, a young man of a light mind and 
a violent temper, and whom he fancied Akber 
deagned for his successor. After some time Selin 
retnmed to court, where he was at first placed ii 
confinement, but was speedily restored to favoar. 

Akber's second son Morfld had been dead somi 
years ; he now received intelligence of the death of 
bis third sun, prince D4ni&l. Intemperance, the vi 
ofhisfami!y,hadalsa caused the death of this prince. 
He had pledged his word to his father to abstain 
from the use of wine, and he was so surrounded by 
persons belonging to the emperor that he could i ' 
openly indulge in it. His resource then wai 
have wine secretly conveyed to him in the barrel 
of a fowling-piece, and he thus soon brought his 
days to a termination. His death greatly affected 
the feeling heart of the emperor, whose own health, 
in consequence probably of his domestic afHictions, 
now began to give way. Intrigues with respect to 
the Buceesdon were instantly set on toot, as there 
were many poisons who thon^it it for their advan- 
tage that Khusm should occupy the throne. 
Akber, however, havuig in the most explicit terms 
declared Selim his lawmi snecesaor, all oppositior 
to him ceased, and at the desire of the dying mo 
narch, Selim and all the principal Omrahs as- 
sembled in his chamber. He there addressed thei 
praying them to forgive him any offences he mig 
have committed against them. Selim in a flood of 
tears threw liimself at his feet ; Akber pointing < 
his favourite sdmitar, made signs to him to gird 
on him in his presenoc. He commended to his 
care the ladles of hie harem, and charged hun n< 
to neglect his old friends and dependents. Having 
then repeated the Moslem confession of faith in the 
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presence of a iiiinistec of religion, the tti^ly great 
emperor Akber breathed his last (Oct. 13, 1606), 
in the fiftieth year of his reign. 

Atber was in person strong-built and handsome, 
and very fair, owing to his northern origm. In his 
youth he indulged in wine aud good Tiring, but 
" ' ■ ■ ■ ibstemious. He 



afterwards beco 



ober and i 



elephant. He waa fond of making long ji 
on horseback, and weald even Homedmes w^k 
thirty or forty miles a day. His valour was 
chii^ruus, like that of Alexander the Great ; yet 
he was not fond of war for its own sake, and car- 
ried it on chiefly from an idea that he had a right 
to restore the limita of the empire. In temper, 
Akber was mild and magnanimouB, humane and 
generous. He was fond of religions and philoBo- 
pbical disquisidOHs, and was most perfectly tolerant 
of all who differed from him in opinion. 

Akber was a reformer in religion, in the reve- 
nue, and in the arm;/. 

The religions views to which Aliber seems to 
have finally come were either pure deism, or a 
Mohammedanism so modified as to dilFer little 



of every form of religion. His assistants 
inquiries were two brothera, named Feiri and 
Abdl-Faal, sons of a man who had toughl law and 
divinity at Agra; but who had been obliged to 
leave that place on account of the freedom of his 
religious scndoiBnta, which had drawn on him per- 
seeuCion. Feizi was the first Mussulman who 
■■ id himself to Hindoo literature. He " 

others 



the Sanscrit language, and by himself or by others 
under his direction, translations were made of the 
two great epio poems, of one of the Vedas, and of 
several other works. Akber was also anxious to 
have versions made from the Greek, and a Portn- 
glKse pnest, who is called Padre Farabat&m, was 
invited to come from Goa,and instruct some youths, 
who were then to be employed in making transla- 
tions from the Greek language. Feizi himself was 
directed to translate tlie Gospels. 

Tiie other brother, Abiil-Fazl, though also a 
man of letters, and author of the AkbemSmeb, or 
History of Akber, which is still extant, was a 
statesman and a general. Akber raised him to the 
office of rizir, and we have seen his unhappy fate. 

Be»de his confidential discussions with Feizi 
and AbOt-PazI, Akber used to hold meetings on 
Fridays, which were attended by the learned men 
of his court, and he often sent for Bramins and for 
Mohanimedau Siifces, and heard them explain their 
diiferent tenets. He invited Catholic priests from 
Goa, and caused ihem to dispute with the Moham- 
medan doctors in his presence. He manifested a 
greatrespectforCbristianity, and it is not unlikely 
that, had he known it in its purity, he would have 
embraced it. 

The creed of Akber was, as wo have staled, a 
kind of modified deism. He endeavoured to do 
away with some of theMobammedan peculiarities, 
and most of the pecaliar obli^dons of that religion, 
sncb as circumcision, fastmg, pilgrimage, and 
pnblic worship he made to be optionaL He dis- 
couraged the study of the Arabic language, and for 
the lunar year, the months with Arabic names, and 
the era of the Hijra, be introduced a solar year, 



with months bearing Persian names, and com- 

accession. With respect to tlie Hindoos, his regu- 
lations were more of a political cast. He forbade 
tlie trial by ordeal, the burning of widows gainst 
their will, and marriage before the age of puberty. 
He allowed Hindoo widows to marry asecond time 
contrary to the preceding usage. He abolished al 
taxes on Hindoo pilgrims, as, in his tolerant eyei. 
had a right to serve the Deity in the 



Mohammedan stales, is imposed on those whom tlio 
Moslems term infidels. It was the aim of Akber 
to make all his subjects equal, and from the very 
commencement of his reign he had employed 
Hindoos and Mussulmans alike in his service. 

These innovations of the emperor naturally gave 
great offence to the bigoted Moslems. His reli- 
gious system was beside; of too pure and spiri' ' 
a character to make much progress, and it c 
away on the death of its founder. It, however, bad 
some effect in promoting the progress of liberal 
inquiry in India. 

In Uie revenue department of the government 
Akber made great improvements in Uie mode a 
assessing Mid collecting the land-tax. As this ii 
indmat^y connected with the villagensystem o 
India, -this is perhaps the best place for giving a 
view of that ancient and celebrated institudon. 

The property in the soil in India, from the ni 
remote ages, seems not, as in some countries, to 
have t^ in the sovereign, or, as in others, in the 
occnpant ; but to have been a jobit-posseBston, i 
certain portion of the produce belonging to thi 
former and all the remiunder to the latter, whose 
dde to his share was as indefeasible as that of the 
sovereign to hia portion. But these proprietors did 
not stand singly ; union in the East is of absolute 
necessity for mutual defence and protection. 
land, therefore, was in certain determinate and well- 
limited propordons, and all the proprietors belong- 
ing to it were collected into one town or village, 
generally about the centre of the land. Each,accord- 
mgty, formed a little republic in itself, and the ag- 
gregate of tliese repubUes formed the stata 
whether this last was ruled by a Hindoo or 
hammedan prince was a matter of comparative 
unimportance to the village-republic, wtuch had 
only to render to it its share of the annual pro- 
duce. 

The village collects the revenue it has to pay ti 
the crown and the sums required f[>r local pur 
poses ; it m^ntains its own police, and it adminiS' 
ters jnsdce iu a variety of casesamung its members. 
For these and for other purposes various offic 
are required, and the following are therefore to 
found iu a Hindoo village. 

The Headman (called m the greater part of India 
Patil), is, as his name denotes, the head of the 
village, and is its representative in all transacdous 
with the government. He apportions and collee' 
the revenue, lets the lands tliat happen to have r 
occupants, and acts in general as a magistrat 
The Accountant, or Patwilri, keeps the records, 
which contain an account of all the lands and their 
occupants. He also keeps the private accou 
the villagers, and acts in general as a notary, 
Watchman, or Pyk, &e., whose duty it is to i 
to all the boundaries, both public and privt 
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wa1«h tlio cropa, and to aet under the headman as 
chief of pohce. In the pei-fnrmaDce of this duty he 
has the aid of all his f^ilj ; for all villags offices 
are hereditary in partioulap familioa. 

Beeide these tliree easentisl personages in a, 
Hindoo village, there is the moDej-ohanger, who is 
also the ailversmitli, the priest, the astrologer, 
{either of which is also the scbooliuaster), the 
smith, carpenter, worker in leather, potter, and 
barber ; and in most villages the tailor, the wash- 
erman, physician, musician, &c. ; and in the south 
even the dandng-girl. Alt of theao receive a 
certain portion of the general p d f th ir 

The general term in India for th II g 
Ryots, and the persons who reo tt g m 
ment share of the produce ar kn by th 

Persian name of Zemindar. Wh Ui g 
ment share of the produce of one re II gea 

is BEsigned for the payment of I m hi y 
ofiiccrs, it is named a Jaglietr, an 1 vr t care- 

folly observe that it is only this p ti that tti 
Zemindar can demand from the i II g 

Prom this alight *iew ot Uie village- y tern 
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fixed aa the government share. Thi 
demand however was regulated by circumstances ; 
land, for example, which had suffered from inun- 
dation, &a,, paid, only two fiftlis for the first year, 
and so went on increasing till the fifth year, when 
it paid the full charge. The share of the state 
being ascert^ed, it was then commuled for a 
money-payment, au average being taken of prices 
for the preceding nineteen years. But if any one 
thought this too high, he had his option of paying 
in kind. The settlement was at first annual, but 
it was afterwards mode for ten years, taking an 
average of the payments of the preceding ten. 

The emperor's agent in this great reform, and 
from whom it is named, was the rajah Todar Mai, 
an eminent Hindoo, and, according to Abdl Pazi, 
bigotedly devoted to hisreligion. But tlie tolerant 



Aftber saw 



B and heeded not his i 



Akber divided tlie empire into fifteen SAbaha or 
provuices, twelve in Hindftstiin and three in the 
beckon, which last were increased to six by his 
snccesBors. Over each was placed a governor or 
viceroy, named at first Sip4h SSlSr, but afterwards 
S^balidir, with complete civil and military autho- 
rity '. All the officers of the revenue were there- 
fore under him, as also were the Fonjdirs or mili- 
tAry commanders of diatncta. An officer named 
Dew&n, whose basinesa was the superintendence of 
the finances ot the province, was aftarwarda intro- 
duced into the system. He was appointed by the 
crown, hnt was under the viceroy. 

Instead of the preceding system of granting 



lands or nBagmnents on the revenue for the pay- 
ment of the troops, which only led to fraud and 
oppression, Akber issued regular pay &om the 
treasury, and mode previous musters necessary. 

Though Akber was simple in his habits, his 
court was most splendid, and the European tra- 
vellers who visited the court of his son, actually 
dazzle us with thrar accounts of the magnificence 
which they beheld. On the great festivals of the 
vem^ equinox and of the king's birthday, a rich 
tent was pitched for the monarch, and the ground 
around to the extent of two acres was covered with 
orpets f Bilk and gold, and ban^ngs of velvet 
mbro d d with gold, and peorl^ aud precious 
t es The king was weighed in golden scales 

Lt g Id, silver, perfumes, &c., which were 
ard distributed among ^e spectators. The 
b 1 ty Iso displayed all their magnificence, and 
d I nd other jewels blazed on every wde, 

R I ly parisoned elephants, lions, tigers, and 
th w Id beasts were led past the throne, where 
er th king and his nobles "sparkling with 
d am d like the firmament," aud the procession 
losed w th a large body of cavalry arrayed in 
I th fg Id. 



CHAPTER X. 



SeiIu on ascending the throne took the title of 
Jehfingir, i. «. Conqueror of the World. He made 
sundry good regulations ; among others, one strictly 
prohibiting the use uf wine, and regulating that^f 
opium. Another was of rather a curious natim. 
In order that complaints should bs certain to reach 
the royal ear, he caiBcd a chain to be hang from a 
part of the palace wall within the reach of every 
one, and communicating with a set of golden bells in 
his own apartment. The suitor had then only to 
pull the chain, and the emperor was instantly aware 

Jehangir had been about four months on the 
throne, when one night he was awakened with 
intelligence that prince Khosru had fied from 
court with a few attendants, and taken t]ie road to 
Delhi. He mstantly sent a party in pursuit of 
him, and in the morning he set out in person with 
all ihe troops he could collect. The prince, mean- 
time, went on collecting men and plundering the 
country, and by the time he reached the Punj&b, 
whither he directed hia course, he had drawn 
together a force of 10,000 men. Witli these ha 
gave battle at Lahore to the advanced guard of his 
i^ther's army, but met with a total defeat, and as 
he was flying to CUrol he was taken, in consequence 
of the boat in wiiieh he was crossing tlie river 
Jeliim having gone aground, and he was bronght 
in chains to the emperor. Jehlngir, in whose 
bosom there was little room for mercy, spoied, no 
donbt, the life of his son, but he exercised bis bar- 
barity on his unfortunate adherents, 700 of whom 
he impaled along the road leading from one of the 
gates of Lahore, and he caused the prince to be 
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carried on an elephant along the line, with a. 
mace-heai'er calling to him in a mocking tone ta 
receive the salutations of his servants. He was 
then conducted to hia prison, where he passed tliree 
days in tears without tasting food. In the spring 
of the following year (1606), when Jebingir visited 
CfLbul, iie ordered the prince's chains 1« be taken 
off, and allowed him to walk in a garden witliin 
the ciladel. But a conspira'^ lo release him and 
to aasaasitiate the emperor heing detected, no 
farther indnlgence was allowed. 

Meau^me the emperor's aecond son, Purviz, 
who Iiad been sent gainst the rana of OndipAr, 
had effected an aeconunodaMon witJi that prmce ; 
but the war was renewed in the next year. In the 
Deokan the contest with the Nii4ni Shahi line of 
princes still aontinued ; and in 1600, Malilc Amber, 
their able minister, recovered Ahmednugur and 
forced the Miauls lo retire. 

It was in the year 1611, the sixth yeax of his 
reign, that the marriage of the emperor with the 
celebrated Nur JehAn, one of the most remarkable 
women of the East, took place — an event which 
had a powerful influence on the whole of hia sub- 

Ghyas-ud-d'in, the son of a man who had held a 
high government situation M Teherfln, in Pereia, 
having fallen int« poverty, resolved to seek his 

great with child, and his two sons, he set out for 
that country. On tlie way to Cand^^ his wife 
vias delivered of a danghler ; bnt auch was the 
degree of their diatress, that they found it neces- 
sary to expose the new-born babe. They placed 
it on the road by which the caravan was to proceed 
next day. As it passed along, a wealthy merohant 
observed the babe, and strudt with its beauty, he 
touk it up and resolved to rear it. I'he mother 
presented herself and became the nurse of her own 
ehUd, and the merchant Wiub became acquainted 
M% the family. He reheved their distress, and 
finding the father and bis sons men of ability, he 
employed them in his business. In India he re- 
commended them to the emperor, Akber, who 
gave them employments ; and they gradually roso 
by their talents to higher posts. 

The infeiit which had been exposed, and which 
was named Mhir-un-Niasa, or, Snn of Women ', 
grew up a beautiful and accomplished woman. 
She nsed to accompany her mother sometimes in 
hor visila to the ladies of Akber's havem, to which 
she had access, and she there was seen by prince 
Seltm, who became the capdve of her charms. 
Her mother percdring it, made the matter known 
through one of the ladies to Akber, who remon- 
strate with his son, and at the same time directed 
tltat NClr Jehin should be married off without de- 
lay. She was accordmgly united to a young Per- 
^n named Shir Afghan Kh£n, to whom Akber 
gave a jagbfr in Bengal. 

When Selim came to the lltrone, he sent his 
foster-brother. Kill tb-ud- din, as viceroy to Bengal, 
ivith directions to procure him the possession of 
Nar Jodan. It was hoped tliat the metier might 
be easily arranged with Shir Khfin ; but he proved 
to be a man of hononr, and he loved his beau^ul 

8 She was aflerwards named NOt MahSl, or Light of the 



wife. Offended at the proposals made to hiin, he 
left off wearing arms, to indicate that he was no 
longer in the royal service ; and when the viceroy, 
on coming to the part of the comilry where he 
resided, summoned him to his presence, he carried 
a concealed dagger in hie dress. The result was 
that he stabbed the viceroy, and was himself cut 
to pieces hy the guards. His pi'Operty was seised, 
and NAr Jehfin was sent a prisoner to Delhi. Je- 
h^ngir at once made her proposals of marriage ; 
but she rejected with abhoiTeiice the hand of the 
murderer of her husband. An ordinary despot 
woold on such an occasion have employed vio- 
lence ; but the passion of Jeh^ngir seems to have 
been extinguished by her repugnance, and he gave 
Ujp his suit and placed her among the attendants 
of his mother. 

During tiie space of ahont four years, Nlir Jehiin 
remained an unnoticed dweller of the harem. She 
employed her lasure in punting and needlework, 
in which she excelled, and her works were sold in 
order to procure ber such elegancies as she desired. 
The fame of these works, it is said, reached the 
ears of the emperor, and revived his paa^ou. Nfir 
Jeh&n was no longer able to resist the tomptations 
of empire ; their marriage was oelebratod witli 
great pomp, and she received honours such aa 
never bad been poasesaed by a queen in India, her 
name even being put on the coin of the realm. 
Her influence was unboonded ; her father was 
made vizir, her brothers were advanced to high 
offices. She moderated the caprice and cruelty of 
the emperor's character ; she made him confine hia 
inebriety to the night and to his private apai't- 
ments ; she increased the magnificence, while she 
diminished the expenses, of the court '. In a word, 
her inllDence, in the early years of her power, was 
productive of ^most unmixed good. Her father 
proved one of tlxe best and most upright ministers 
that India had ever seen, and his son, who suc- 
eeeded him, trod in his footprints. 

In the year following the emperor's marriage 
(1613), a great plan for reducing tlie Deekan was 
formed. Troops were simultaneously to advance 
from Gilzer^t and Berir and attack Malik Amber. 
But the celerity of that chief disconcerted the plan. 
By desultory attacks of light cavalry, and by cut- 
^ng off its supplies, be so wearied the army of 
GAzer^t, that it was obhged to commence its re- 
tread which soon became a flight, and the other 
army on coming up, finding Amber's troops flushed 
with victory, thought it prudent to retire. The 
imperial arms were more successful in Mew^, 
under the guidance of the emperor's favourite son 
Khurmm. He reduced the rana of OudipDr to 
submission, and ac^ng on the generous principles 
of his grandfaUier Akber, when the rana had per- 
formed his homage he raised him in his arms, and 
seated him at his side with every mark of kind- 
ness and respect. All his territory was restored to 
him, and his son raised to a high rank among the 
Omraihs of Jehfingir. This conduct gained Khur- 
rum great reputatit n, and as he had lately mai 
ried the daugliter of Asof Khan, the bromei of 
NurJehan, he ilso possessed the powerful sup 
port of tlie emprcBB 

Prince Khosru was still a prisoner, and iny 
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hopes that prince Furviz might have hud were ex- 
tinguished, wlientheemperor, on sending Khurrura 
on a, great expedition to the Deckan {)G2G), gave 
him ttie royal title— -Sliih Jehan, i. e. King of the 
Wodd. In this expedition SMh Jeli^n liad the 
most complete sucuess. Amber, desatt«d by his 
oflicera iind Mb allies, was obliged to submit, and 
to restore Abraeduugur and all his other conq^ueste. 
The Deckan tiien remained loloi'nbly quiet for abunt 
four years, when (1621) Amber took up arma 
again, and reoovered nearly the whole of the 
counliy. Shdh Jeh&n vaa ordered to march against 
him ; but for some unexplained reason, he refused 
to stir unless his brother Kbnsru. was committed 
to hia aiisti>dy,andallowed to accompany him. The 
emperor consented, and Shih Jehan then set out 
Aoting with his usual vigour and ability, he brought 
Amber to action, gave him a defeat, and made him 
speedily come to terms of accommodation. Mean- 
while, tiie emperor liad so severe an attack of 
asthma, a disease to which he was subject, that his 
Ufa was deemed to be in imminent danger. Prince 
Purvis hastened to court, but was instantly or- 
dered back to his government. Just at this time, 
too, prince Khusru happened to die suddenly, and 
it is difReult not to suppose that his death vas 
caused by his brother ShSii JehSa, in whose custody 
he was. Against this, however, it ia alleged, that 
as no other crime stains the life of that pdnee, we 
should not be hasty to charge him with one of such 
magniCude. 

At this very time, Sh4h JehSti lost the powerrul 
support of the empress. She had married her 
daughter by her first husband to the emperor's 
yomigest son, Sheri&r, and aware, from the vigorous 
character of Shfth JehSn, that she never could hope 
to maintain her influence when he should be on the 
throne, she resolved to make every effort to a!ter 
the suooeseion. Her father, who used to reatnun 
her, was lately dead, and her brother (the fother- 
iu-law of Shah Jehiln), who succeeded him, was 
merely the instrument of her will. 

The great object of Nfkr Jehin now was to keep 
the prinee at a distance from his fitther, and as 
just at this thne the Persians had taken Candahfir, 
the recovery of it was proposed to him as an ab- 
ject worthy of his fame and hb talents. He at 
flrst assented, hut seeing through the designs of the 
empress and her party, after he had advanced some 
way he halted, and refused to quit India miless 
further securities were given him. Orders were 
then sent to him to send the greater part of his 
troops to the capital tu join prince Sheri^r, 1« 
whom the command of the eitpedilion had been 
transferred ; bis principal officers also were or- 
dered to leave him, and join prince ShertAr. The 
empress, moreover, to be sore of a good general in 
case of a aivil war, summoned to court (caia his 
gfverument at Cibul Mohibut Kh^n, oue of the 
ablest generals of the time, 

Jeh£i^r,on bis return from one of his usual visits 
to Cashmire, fixed his court at Li^iore (1623). 
Massages passed between him and his son, but as 
tliere appeared to be no hopes of a reconciUatJon, 
Sh£h JehSn pat his troops in motion and advanced 
toward Delhi, The emperor marched from La- 
hore ; an engagement took place between a part of 
ills forces and of those of the prince, afl«r which 
the Utter retired to M^hvn, followed by the impe- 
rial troops. As some of his generals proved faitli- 



less, ho found it 
hito the Deckan. He reached Telingnna, after 
having been deserted by most of his troops, whence 
he proceeded to the sea-port of Masulipatftm, and 
thence to Bengal, of which province and of BahSr 
be made him^f master, and he then sent some 
troops to endeavour to secure the city of Allaha- 
bad. 

Meantime pnnce Purviz and Moh4but Kh^ii, 
who had pursued bim into tlie Deckan, were ad- 
vancing to the relief of AUahabSd. Sh6h JehSn 
croased the Ganges to engage them ; hut the people 
of the country were opposed to him, they would 
fucnish him neither with provisions nor boata ; his 
Bengal levies deserted, and when he gave batUe be 
was defeated, and forced to fly once more to the 
Deckan. Here he was joined by Malik Amber; 
but while he was engaged in some operations 
against the fort of Burhanplli-, prince Purviz and 
MobSbut Kh&a reached Uie Merbuddo. His fol- 
lowers now deserted in greater numbers than ever, 
and, quits disheartened, ho wrote to beg forgive- 
ueas ol his father. But ere anything could be ar- 
ranged, extraordinary events occurrai in the royal 
oourt and camp. 

The emperor, after visiting Cashmire for 



year (1625) to CSbul, 
gave occupation to his ti'oops. As he was on his 
way thither, the empreaa, who secretly hated Mo- 
hflhut Khan, caused him to be summoned to court, 
to answer chains of oppression and embezzlement 
in BengaL Having made various excuses to no 
purpoae, he at length set out, attended by a body of 
61)00 faithful Rajplits. When he approached the 
camp, he learned that he would not be admitted 
into the emperor's presence, and seeuig that his 
ruin was resolved on, he determined to play a bold 
game, and not to be an unresisting victim. 

The imperial camp was now (1626) on the left 
bank of the JalAm, which was to be crossed by a* 
bridge of boats. Jebfiugtr intended to send the 
army over before him, and then tu pass the river 
at his leisure. Moh&but waited till the army was 
over, and only the emperor with his attendants 
and guards remaining. He then sent forward 2000 
of his HajpQts to seize the bridge, and advanced 
himself with the remainder t« the emperor's qua 
ters, which he surrounded. At the head of 21 
chosen men he pushed forward to tlis imperial 
tent, where he repelled the guards and forced his 
way hi. Jeh^ngir, on awidnlng, started up and 
seized his sword. Seeing MohSbut, be called o 
him to tell the moaniiis of such conduct ; the latte 
prostrated himself, and expressed bis regret that it 
should be only thus that he could gain access to 
the royal preaence. Jeliang!r checked his indig- 
nation, and as Mobfibut observed that it was now 
his usual time for appearing in public, and re- 
quested therefore that he would mount his horse 
and show himself, he tried, under the pretence of 
dressing himself, to get into the women's apartments 
in order to consult Nflr Jeb^. But hia design was 
seen through and prevented, and having dressed 
himself where he was, he mounted one of his own 
houses. Mohibut, however, thinking he would bt 
in safer custody on an elephant, prevailed on him 
to mount one of these animals, on which he placed 
beside him two armed EajpOts. In this way h 
proceeded to the tents of Moh^but. 

, . . Goe)glc 
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Nflr Jeban did not lose her preseiiee of mind on 
this important occRsion. Finding that all aecees to 
the emporur was out off, Bho put on a disguise, and 

t nng a palmkin of the commonest kind piM- 

1 d to the bridge. As the orders the aoldiera 

th 1 d received were to allow every one that 

m t paaa over, but none h) coma from the 
tl r sid she met with no obatrue^on, and reached 
th royal camp in safety. There she invdghed 
agam h r brodier and the other chiefs as dastards, 
who had let their eovemgn be made a captive he- 
f -e th eyes ; and not confiiung herself to mere 
words, she began to make active preparations for 
attempting liis rescue. 

In the morning, when all her preparations were 
complete, ehe put her troops in motion. At their 



bow and two quivers foil of arrows. As the Raj- 
pAta had burned the bridge, ehe was forced to 
attempt to cross at a dangerous ford lower donn 
the stream. But tho whole plan miscarried. Owing 
to the depth of the stream most of Ihe troops had 
to ewitn or to wade very deeply ; hence their powder 
was all wetted, aud being weighed down by ^eir 
armour aud their saturated garments, they coold 
offer but a feeble resistance to the Bajpfite, who 
had the advantage of the ground, and who showered 
arrows, hails, and rockets on them without ceasing. 
The elephant of NAr JehSai was the priiidpal ob- 
ject of attack ; showers of halls fell round her 
howdah, one of which wounded the infant daughter 
of SheriSr, whom she held in her lap. At length 
her driver was killed, aud her elephant being 
wounded in the trunk plunged into the deep water, 
and was carried down the stream. After making 
many plunges he reached the shore, and her women 
on coming up found the empress engaged in ex- 
tracting the arrow, and in binding up the wound of 
tlie uifant. Seeing that there was now- no hope of 
rescuing her husband by force, she resolved to 
share hia captivity, and tmst to fortune and her 
own reeouroes for his deliverance. 

MohSbut now advanced to Attocit, where he 
made Asof Kb&n and other leaders prisoners. 
But his power was still insecure, as it depended on 
his Kaipute, who, as Hindoos, were offensive to all 
tlie other troops. The emperor, too, schooled by 
Mfir Jehto, entered on a course of dissumnlation 
in order to deceive him. He affected to rejoice at 
being freed from his thraldom to Asof Khan, and 
he even warned him to be on his guard against the 
plots of Nvir Jeh&n. By these means he com- 
pletely blinded MohSbnt, who now thought himself 
quite secure with respect to the emperor. The 
object, meantime, of NAr Jeh^ was, to get into 
llie army which atWnded the emperor as many 
persons as possible who were in her interest. As 
they now had reached CSbul.it was deemed neces- 
sary to increase the royal guard on account of the 
Afghfins ; and as her partisans came and offered 
their services, many of them were admitted into 
it. The emperor being now allowed to go hunting 
on an elephant, but sUU guarded by BajpQts, a 
quarrel one day took place between ^em and a 
party of the AhdJs, as a portion of the royal guards 
were named, in which many of the latter were 
slain. MohSbut, on bemg applied to for redress, 
gave Ml evasive aiiswur. The whole body of the 
Ahdis then fell on some of the Raj{i(its, killed 



several, and drove others to tho hills, where 
were seined and made slaves by the inhabitant! 
tilohfLbut himself was obliged to seek refuge i 
imperial tent. Next day the ringleaders wf 



the 



lished ; but the power of MohAbnt had received 
a shock from which it conld hardly recover. 

NQr Jeh£n now saw that the Ume for action was 
arrived. Her agents ooUecled men at various 
points, and they came into the camp in parties of 
two and three,as if seeking for service. When she 
had them thus at hand, she made JehSngir pro- 
pose a muster of the troops of all the Jaghirdars; 
and when she herself, as such, was required to fur- 
nish her contingent, she affected great indignation 
at being thus treated as an ordinu^ subject. She 
asserted, however, that it should do her no dis- 
credit, and she made the men she had ready join 
it, as if to make it up to its full complement. When 
JehSngir was proceeding to review it, he advised 
MohSbut, out of regard to his safety, not to accom- 
piuiy him ; and the latter, no longer able to com- 
mand, was obliged to consent. When JehSngir 
reached the centre of tlie line, the troops closed 
in on him, and cut off the Bajplit horse wlio at- 
tended him, aud as they were joined by Wieir con- 
federates, the person of the king was now in com- 
plete safety. Mohilbut retired to some distance 
with his troops, and Nfir JehSn, as her brother 
was in his hands, whs obliged to come to terms with 
him. She stipnlated, however, that he should give 
his services against Shah Jehii, whom she was re- 
solved to crush. 

This prince had advanced from the Decltau as 
far as Ajmir with only 1000 men. Here one of 
his principal supporters died, and one half of his 
men having quitted him, be retii'cd to Sind with 
the remunder. The state of his health alone pre- 
vented him from seeking refuge in Peraa, when 
suddenly the aspect of his aff^rs began to brighten. 
He heard of the death of his brother Purviz, and 
further learned that Mohibul, instead of parsuing 
him, was himself pursued by the troops of tlie em- 
peror, with whom he had had a rupture. He 
therefore hastened to the Deckan, and he there 
was joined by Moh^but and his troops. 

The emperor returned to T.ahore, and thence set 
out on bis annual visit to Cashmire. While there 
he had a severe fit of the asthma, to which he was 
subject As his life was conaid^^ to be iu dan- 
ger, it was resolved to remove him to Lahore, but 
he sank under the fatigues of the journey, and 
expired before he had gone a third of the way 
(1627). 

In the reign of JehSngir (1616) Sir Thom^ Roe 
came to India, as amltassodor from James I. of 
England to the Mogul court. He remained there 
for two years, being ti"eated with much attention, 
and admitted to the emperor's private drinking- 
parties. It is 1' fl fron h' na rat" that we 
derive oiu- kn dg h p d or the court 
of Delhi und r n narct s f house of 
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shAh jehAn— invasion op balkh. 



CHAPTER XI. 

JEhSn-War among His Sons-The Emperor rtBlhrmeil by 

of ghSI. JehSn. 

TuE death of Jehangir was the end of the power 
of NAr Jeh£n. Hei' brotiier Aeof, who Beat to 
summon his Hon-in-law, ShSh Jehan, from flio 
Deckan, placed her in eonlinement when sha at- 
tempted tu support the cause of ShehrUr ; but, 
when all was settled, she was given her liberty, 
aasigoed an mcome equal to 250,0002. a yeax, and 
treated with iJl becoming respect. Though she 
eni-vived nearly twenty years, she never again 
meddled in policiea- 

Asof Khdn marched for Lahore, whore Shehriar 
had seised the royal treasure, and gamed over the 
troops. Shehriflr gave him battle, and, being de- 
feated, be took refuge in the citadel ; but he was 
given up by the garrison, and he and two of hia 
cousins who had joined hhn were put to death by 
order of ShSh JehSn. 

High bonoure were bestowed on Asof Kh^n and 
on MohSbut,and rich ^ta were distributed among 
his friends and adherents by the munificent mo- 
nareh. Feeling himself firmly seated on his tlirone, 
he now gave loose to his taste for magnificent build- 
ings and costly entertainments. We are told that, 
to celebrate the first anniversary of hia aceession, 
he caused a, suite of tentfl to be erected in Caah- 
roire, whidi it took two months to raise. At the 
entertainment which be gave in them, besides 
being, as was asual, weighed against precious met&la 
whi<Si were then distributed among those present, 
he had vessels filled with jewels waved round his 
head, and their contents poured over hie person 
(which was supposed to avert misfortune), and 
dieae also distmbuted among the guests. The 
whole expenses of th^ festival are said to have 
exceeded a milUon anan half oC our money. 

Tho Deckan first gave occupation to the arms 
oS Shgh Jeh£n. An AfghUn, named Kh&n Jeh&n 
Lddi, who had risen to high military command ia 
the imperial service, and who was commanding in 
the Deckan at the time of the death of JehSagir, 
thought that he might now venture to aspire to in- 
dependence. With this view he made peace with 
the Nizslm Shfthi prince of Ahmednugur, and gave 
up to him the late Mogul conquests in the Deckan. 
Deeming, however, that this course was premature, 
he yielded obedience to Sh&h Jehto, and came, 
n summoned, to the court at Agra. Here ha 
received either true or false informatioa that de- 
) were harboured against him, and he left the 
^city openly at the head of his 2000 Afgbins. He 
* — 3 pursued by the royal troops, bat be eifeoted 
retreat into Gondwana, whence he proceeded to 
the territory about Ahmednugur, Shih Jebin re- 
solved lo taJie the field in person ; but one of the 
generals whom he Bent in advance having defeated 
the army of the Nizim Shibi kuig, Kh£n Jehftn 
was forced to fiy fram the Deckan. He made his 
way to Bundelcund, but he was there cut off and 
slam, and his head sent to the emperor (1630). 

The death of Khan JehSo did not end the war 
in the Deckan, which unfortunate country was also ! 



visited with all tlie hoirors of famine, in conse- 
quence of the fDllure of the periodical rains during 
two succeeave years, followed as usual by a pesti- 
lence. The war waa cari'ied on against the kings 
of Ahmednugur and Bejapflr ; but it is needless to 
enter into the details, as our readers must by this 
time be tolerably familiar with the course of Indian 
warfare — the changing of sides, the artifice, the 
treachery, the ravages, that always form parts of it. 
Suffice it to say, that the emperor was obliged to re- 
turn to the Deckan (1035), where, during a stay of 
nearlytwoyearSfhejvduced the Mohammedan kings 
of Bejap^r and Golconda ia submission, and put a 
complcteend tothe kingdom of Ahmednugur(l637). 
The Hxteen following years of the reign of Sb&h 
Jehan were occupied by military transactions in 
Cibul and its vicinity. In 1637, Ali Merd^ Kh£n, 
tiie governor of Candabfir, in order to escape from 
the tyranny of his sovereign the king of Persia, 
gave that place up to Sh^ Jehan, and came to 
reside in Delhi. As he was a man of considerable 
talents, his reception was most hononrable ; he was 
successively made governor of Cashmire and Cilbul, 
and employed on various occasions both in peace 
and war. The public works which he executed, 
particularly the canal at Delhi named from him, 
proved his skill and judgment, and excited general 

Circumstances, apparently ^vonrable, having 
induced Shih Jehan to assert the claims of his 
family to the territory of Balkh, which had been 
leized by the Uzbegs,an army, led by Ali MerdSn, 



body of 14,000 
These, though natives of such a sultry region as 
India, bore the snows and storms of the Hindfi 
Cflsh with Uie utmost fortitude ; they hewed down 
timber, formed works, and repelled the repeated 
attacks of the Uabegs ; but still the conquest of 
the country seemed as remote as ever. Shfih 
Jehin then came in person to C4bul (1645), and 
he sent a hii^e army under hia youngest son 
Morid, with Afl Merdin for bis director, to Balkh. 
This expedition proved successful, and the whole 
of the couutnT submitted. But next year, when 
the emperor had returned to Delhi, and MorSd, 
quitting his command without leave, had repaired 
thither also, the whole of it was overrun by the 
Uzbegs from beyond the Oxus. Mor^d was in 
consequence put in disgrace, the command was 
transferred to prince Aurungzib the emperor's third 
sou, and Shah JehAn himself returned to Cibul. 
The prince had some success at first, but he was 
finally obliged to shut himself up in the city of 
Balkh. The emperor, having now become aware 
of the folly of wasting the resources of his empire 
in the prosecution of so visionary a conqoest, made 
over his rigiita to one of the contending Uzbeg 
princes, who had taken refuge at his court. Au- 
rungzib was directed to deliver up to this prince 
such places as he still held, and t^ lead his troops 
back to Cabul. He obeyed, and commoQced his 
retreat throngh the passes of the HindA Cliah just 
as the winter nail set in ; and between tlie snows 
and the attacks of the mountain tribes his forces 
suffered so much, that they were happy to escape 
with the loss of their baggage and horses. 
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The ShSh of Persia now led an expedition in 
person against Candahar (l(ii8), and bj judiciously 
selecting the winter season, when tlie commutiica 
tion with India was out off by tha snow, he focted 
it to open its gates before Aurungzib, who was sent 
to its defence, could ari'ive. The prince made an 
attempt to lecoTer it, but failed, and, wiieii in the 
following year he renewed the attempt with a. 
greater force, he was eqm^ly nuBuocessfuL The 
siperor's eldest son, Ukrk ShekS, then prevailed 
1 his father to let him attempt the recovery of 
Candahflr. He set out with a force much superior 
J any that had yet been employed (1653), but, 
with all the efforts of skill and courage that were 
□ade, the resistance of the Persian garrison could 
lOt be overcome. The siege was raised and Can- 
dah4r was lost to the Mogul empire for ever, 
lillity ensued, d ' 
ompleled a rev 
e Deckan, which 
going on for twenty years, extended to that country 
tha system of collection, devised by Tftdar Mat in 
the reign of hia grandfather. During this period 
also died the vizir Saad Ullah Kh&n, celebrated as 
the most able and lipright miaisSer that liad ever 
been seen in India. 

1 opportunity of a^aiii 
appearing in tho Deckan. Mecr Jumla, the minis- 
ter of the king of Golcoiida, having had a quarrel 
with his master, sought the protection of the empe- 
ror, who, at the desire of Aurungnib accorded it, 
and sent a haughty message to the king of Giol- 
conda, and, when that prince refused obedience, 
Aumngidb was directed to employ force ag^nst 
him. Stratagem being more to t!ie prince's taste 
tjian force, he set forth with a small body of troops, 
under the pretext of conveying his son Mohammed 
to Bengal, where he was to marry his eondu, the 
daughter of prince Shujdh, the governor of that 
province. As the way from Anrungab^ > thither 
IS by Masnlipat^m, he thus came within a short 
distance of Hyderabdd,the capital of Crolcoiida, and 
while the king was preparing an entertainment for 
him, lie made so sudden an advance on the town, 
that the king had only time to fly to the hiil-fortof 
Goloonda. The town was plundered and partly 
burnt ; troops which Aurungzib had ready fur the 
purpose advanced, and the king was finally obliged 

. 1 — ;. . 1, jgpijjg jg |.],g victor was pleased 

Immcdiatoly after, Aurungzib 

f und a pretext for invading Bejapur, and he 

Id I dil^ have made a conquest of that king- 

d m f m re important matters had not drawn his 

att t n Isewhere. 

Shil Jehdn was now advanced in years. He 
I df us,D^^Shekd,Shuj^h,Aurungzib,and 
M Sd The first of these was a man of many 
es mabl qualities, brave, libera], frank, and gene- 
us h t impetuous, self-willed, and overbearing. 
&h ]S1 as devoted to wine and pleasure, but not 
■ f alent. Morfld was dull in intellect, and 
list. Aurungzib differed from tliem all. 
H temp r was mild, his heart cold, he was cau- 
■-' IS and suspicious, a ^imt dissembler, artful and 

son, brave, and affable. Above all, he was 
(though many suspected hia sincerity) zealously 
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demoted to the Mussulman creed, and he carefully 
practised all the external duties of religion. At 
one time he strongly professed an intention of 



power t« keep his condition a secret, his brothers 
were accurately informed of it. Shojih, who was 
governor of Bengal, instantly assumed the royal 
title, put hia troops in motion, and advanced into 
Bah4r on his way to Agra. Morftd in like manner 
assumed independence in Guzerfit, The crafty 
Aurungzib, though he refused obedience to the 
orders of Diik, did not assume royalty himself ,- 
but he resolved to make the stupid Mor^ the 
ladder of bis ambition. He wrote to him, con- 
gratulating him on bis accession to the crown, at 
the same time declarmg his own intention of re- 
nouncing the world, and retiring to Mecca. He 
would previously, however, he said, unite with him 
against tlie impious D^a ', and join him to oppose 
the infidel raj^ Jeswunt Sujg, who it was under- 
stood had been sent agiunst them. They should 
tJ.eii, he added, together seek the presence of tlieir 
father, free him from undue influence, and try to 
procure the pardon of their erring brother. Coarse 
and palpable as this artifice was, it sufficed to 
deceive MorSd (1667). 

Meantime, ShSh Jeh£n had been able to resume 
the governnieut, and the conduct of his other sons 
only served to increase his confidence in DSra. 
He wrote to Shujgh, enjoining him to return to 
his government immediately ; but that prince, pre- 
tending to regard this as merely the order of D&fi, 
continued to advance. The imperial troops, led 
by prince SolimSn, the bod of Dkc^ then gave him 
battle, and a defeat near BenitreB forced him to 
reCam to Bengal. Meantime, Annmgzib had joined 
MorSd in ifilwa, and "" ' 



irSd in Mftlwa, and near Ujln they engaged 
1 defeated the rajah JeE^^nnt aiug, whose brave 
Eajplits were ill supported by the other troops. 
The victory was chiefly ascribed to the gallantry of 
MorAd. Aurungiib at tho time of their junction, 
had taken an oath of fidelity to this prince, and he 
all along acknowledged him and treated him as his 
superior, though the direction of all measures 
really lay with himself. 

As the two princes continued to advance, the 
emperor, who had set out for Delhi, returned to 
Agra, and prepared to take the field in person, in 
the hopes of effecting an accommodation. He 
was, however, dissuaded from this course, from 
which no good seemed likely to result, and the 
impetuous Il^'fl, without waiting for the troops of 
prince Solim^ to join him from BenSres, setout, 
contrary to the injunctions of his father, to engage 
the rebels. The armies met within a day's march" 
of Agra. The Rajputs and a body of Uabeg 
cavalry in the army of Dfii'^ distinguished them- 
Belvea by their daring intrepidity, and DSri 
himself exhibited the utmost gallantry. Morad 
displayed his accustomed heroism ; the howdah 
of his elephant, which was long preserved as a 
curiodty, was stuck so fUlI of the arrows of the 
Uzhegs as to resemble a porcupine, and, when 
bis elephant was giving way before them, he 
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oi-dered his feet to be diaiued, Aurungzib ex- 
hibited hia uanal intrepidity and ooolneea. He 
urged his elephant wherever there appeared the 
greatest danger, oryiHg to his troops, that " God 
was with theiti, and they had no oihtir refuge or 
retreat" An erent common iu Indian ■warikre 
decided the battle. A rocliet strucli Dare's ele- 
phanl, which growing unmanageable, he wasohlieed 
to descend and mount a horae. His troops fancied 
he was slain, a paiiie spread among them, they 
gave way, and apeedily the whole army was in 
flight. Dlr4 fled to Agra, hut, ashamed to appear 
before his father, he continued hia course for 
Delhi (](i5R). 

Aurungzib, aa soon as the victory waa gained, 
threw himself on his knees and returned thanka to 
Heaven. He (hen sought the presence ot MorSd, 
and congratulated liim an hia aequiaition of a king- 
dom. On the third day after the battle tliey appeared 
before Agra, which offered no resistance. Aurnng- 
^b con^ued sending, messages to his father wiui 
the greatest profeaBions of duty, pleading necessity 
for what he had done. Finding at length that the 
emperor was not to be drawn from the side of Eiiva, 
be sent his son Mohammed to take possesion of the 
citadel in which he redded, and to prevent atl 
commuiucation between him and his friends. Thus 
ended the reign ot Shith Jehdu. He survived hia 
deposition seven years, during which time he was 
tr^tfd with attention and respect ; for Aurungzib 
was never wanMmly erael, and hia oonacience pro- 
bably reproached him for what he had done. 

Anrungzib, having now no further use for Mo- 
r£d, got rid of him without much ceremony. As 
they were on Uieir march against D4r^ he invited 
him one day to supper. The wine circubit«d freely, 
Anrung:^b himself drinking of it, contrary to his 
usual practice. Morid became, as osnal, intoxica- 
ted, aud while he waa in that condition hia arms 
were removed and cliaina were laid on him. He 
was then placed On an elephant and conveyed a 
prisoner to Delhi ; meanwhile, three other elephants 
were sent off in different durectiona to mislead his 
friends as to ilia place of conflnomont. He was 
aKerwards transferred to QwaliSr, the state priaon 
of those daya. 

In this manner waa terminated the reign of 
Shfih Jehan, who, though inferior to Baber and 
Ali1>er, was one of the best sovereigns that India haa 
ever possessed. At no time under the Mussulman 
dominion, was the oountry in so flDurishing a state. 
It waa filled with noble and prosperous cities ; the 
police in gener^ waa good, jnstice was fiurly ad- 
miniatered, and intemiJ tranquillity preserved. Still 
we most measure ali these advantages by the 
Asiatic standard, aud not expect the same degree 
of perfection as in modern Europe. India nnder 
Shah JehSn could not vie in these respects with 
the France and England of the present day ; but 
It was far beyond Spain and Portugal, at any period, 
in political perfection. 

The magnificence of Sbkh Jeh^ exceeded any 
thing that had ever been witnessed in India, or 
perhaps in the Eaat. His court and all relating to 
it exhibited the extreme of splendour. The cele- 
brated peacock throne which he constructed is said 
to have cost nearly six and a half millions sterliug. 
It derived its name from an artificial peacoctc, ' 
which all the natural lines of the plumage W' 
imitated in prcinous stones. 



Shah Jeban built tlie new city of Delhi, in whiel 
the rnyal palace and the mosque named the Juniu! 
Musjed are two of the most splendid edifices of the 
Eaat. But his most magnificent work waa the T£j 
Mahal, a maiisoleum erected for hia queen at Agra- 
It is compoaed of white marble, nchly adorned 
witli mosaica of costly stone, and for elegance of 
design, correctness of taste, and value of material, 
is perhaps without a rival. It is gratifying to 
serve, that no oppression was employed to procure 
the meana of erecting such stately stmcturea, aa 
tlie ordinary revenues of the empire proved fully 
sufficient to defray all the eipenaes ; and when 
Sh^h JehAn ceased to reign the treasury contained 
a large quantity of money, beside plate aud jewels. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ment of liim— His Regulations— Cioal— The SSahs. 

AunuNGziB, on mounting the tlirone, assumed Ute 
title of Aiumgir, or Conqueror of tiie World. His 
first operations were against D&rfl, who waa now at 
Laliore ; but on tiie approach of Aurungzib he fled 
thence toward Sind. His aon Solioi^, being de- 
serted by hia troops, sought a refuge with the 
rajah of Sirinugur, in the north of Ini&, by whom 
lie was placed in confinement. Shuj&h, therefore, 
only remained to contest the threne. 

The advance of this prince recalled Aurungzib 
fWim the pursuit of DftrS. Shuj&h, having crossed 
the Ganges, was met by Aurungzib ; but they 
remained three days in presence of each otlier, 
neither willing tfl be^n the action. On the fourtii 
day, when Aurungidb had drawn out his troops as 
UBuai before daybreak, he waa aurpriaed by a great 
uproar in his rear. Thia was caused by rajah Jes- 
wunt Sing, who was now in hia service, but who 
had secretly agreed with Shuj&h tliat tliey should 
make a simultaneous attack, front and rear, on tiie 
army of Aurungzib. But, Chough this attack, pro- 
duced great terror and confusion, it proved a failu: 
as Shuj4h did not advance till after the son w 
risen. Jeawont, finding himself not supported, and 
fearing to have tiie whole army on him, drew off 
his troops and retired to some distance, and when 
he found that the irattle, as waa the ease, bad gone 
against ShujSh, he marched with all speed for his 
own coimtry. Sbuj^li, after hia defeat, retired to 
Bengal, pursued by an army under prince Moham- 
med and Meer Jumla (1659). 

D^rS meantime had made liis way to G&zeilit, 
where, the governor having declared m his favour, 
he became maater of the province. He proposed 
to form a junetion with Jeewunt Sing ; bat the 
crafty Aurungzib had succeeded in winning back 
that raiali to hia dde, and when Dftrfi came within 
fifty milea of his residence he sent to tell him that 
he could not venture to join him. Dirfi, finding 
him immovable, advanced with hia own troops 
into Ajmir. He tliere fortified a position on the 
hills, and awaited the astoult of Aurungzib, who 
soon arrived from Agra. After cannonading ' ' 
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fliree ilaya, the emperor ordered a general ass 
The governor of Ollzerit wiia slaia, and his fa 
diaheartened DSiti that he fled, snd all his tioops 
diapersed. 

Eight days and oighlfl of toilsome marching 
imdec a sultry £ky, !iiura«eed by the iaceEeant at- 
tacks of tha savage tribes named Cfilia, brought 
D3r3, and the few that adhered to hint to Ahmed- 
dbftd, the gates of which he found closed agidnat 
him. He turned thence and made his way to 
Cntch, with the intention of aeeMug refuge with 
the Persians in CandahSr. He reached the district 
of JAn, to the east of Sind, tha chief of wh h an 
Afghfln, who had been iinder great obliga a 
him, received hun with all demonatraljoiis k d 
nesa ; but his only intention was to betray hun 
and watching hia opportunity he made him a p 
soneraod conveyed liim to Delhi. 

Dlra WHS led into Delhi mounted on an m n 
elephant and in chains. He was oondncted h gh 
the principal streets. The people vonted h 
gnef m tears and groans ; but next day, when his 
betra} er the chief of Jftn appeared, they assailed 
him with tiles and stooes, and hia Ufa waa only 
saved by the vigorous infarpoaiUon of the police. 
A tev, days after, a mock commission of members 
of the eounoil and of lawyers sat on the case of 
DiLrS, and he was condemned to death as an apos- 
tate from the Mohammedan faith. Aurungzlb, 
with seeming reluctance, gave orders for the exe- 
cution of the sentence. The execn^oners found 
DAik and his son cooking some lentils, the only 
food they wonld venture to touch for faar of being 
poisoned. D4rS, guessing their purpose, snatched 
up the knife he had been using and defended him- 
self manfuily till he tell overpowered by nnmbers. 
His head was cut off and carried to Aumngzib, his 
body was exposed to the public gaze on an ele- 
phant. Anrungzib ordered tha head to be placed 
on a platter, and washed and wiped in his presence. 
When he had thus assured himself that it was the 
r«al head of DArli, he began to weep and lament, 
and then ordered it to be placed m the tomb of 
HumSynn. Dftri's son was sent a prisoner to 
Gwalifir. 

Meantime, operations were carried on against 
Shuj^ ; but prince Mohammed, displeased at 
seeing himself merely a puppet in the hands of 
Meer Jumia, went over to hia uncle, who gave him 

he again deserted and returned to Meer Jumla's 
camp, where, by hia father's orders, he was made 
a prisoner and sent to Gi-wali6r. Meer Jumla ^len 

S'esaod on ShujMi and forced him to retreat to 
acea, whence he fled and sought refuge with the 
lung of Arac^. He and hia family perished in 
that country, but the circumstances of their fate 
are unknown (16«0). 

About this time the rajah of Sirinugur was in- 
duced to deliver up Dii&'a eon Solun^. Like his 
□nrurtuttaCe father, he was paraded through the 
city in chains on an elephant, and then brought 
before the emperor. His gallant presence moved 
many fji tears, and his uncle himself affected to be 
moved. Solimfin's only requeat was, that he might 
be beheaded at once, and not be subjected to the 
lingering torture of the poosla'. Aunmgzibbade 



bim not to fear, adding, that he waa cautious, 
cruel. Soliman also was sent to GwaliSr. Same 
months after, Mor£d was discovered in an attempt 
to malie hia escape from that fortress, where he also 
had been placed ; and Aarungztb having instigated 
the BOD of a man whom MorAd had put to death in 
G&zeiT&t to proaecute him for murder, a sentenc 
death was issued against him, and he waa executed 
in prison. 

The whole imperial family being now dead or in 
prison, Aurungzib's only object of apprehension 
was his own general, Meer Jnmla, who was com- 
mand g n Bengal. To ^ve him occupation, he 
sn^ d to him the conc[uest of the kingdom of 
As am ich lies to the east of that province in an 
e tensi valley through which the river Burram- 
p fl vs. Meer Jumla accordingly set out from 

D ca ( 662), convoyed his troops up the rive 
b ts a d speedily reduced the country. He wrote 
n h rins to Uie emperor, announcing hia con- 

q d his intention of advancing and opening 

the way to China. But the rainy season came " 
supplies could not be procured, and the nati 
assailed his camp on all sides. This was succeeded 
by a pestilence among the troops, and the boastful 
general was obhged to order a retreats He died 
before he reached Dacca, worn out by toil and 
diaease (1663). The emperor gave his rank and 
honours to his son Ameen. " Yea," said he to 
him, *^ you have lost a &ther, and / have lost the 
greatest and the most dangerous of my friends." 

A severe fit of illneaa now came to convmce 
Anrungzib of the uncertainty of both his life and 
.his power. Various intrigues were immediately 
formed ; some would restore Shfih Jehfin, others 
secure the aucce^ion for the emperor's second 
Moazzim, others (or his third son Akber. But the 
courage and the constancy of Aurungzib triumphed 
over ail their machinations and awed them ait to 
obedience. Ho then set out for Caabmire, in order 
fully to re-estabhsh his health. 

It was during the time of his residence in Cash- 
mire that war finst broke out between the Mognla 
and the Marattas, a people of the Deckan, who 
were destined Co perform so important a part in 
the future history of India. 

The conntry of the Marattas, commencing at the 
chain of mountains south of the Nerbudda, ex- 
tended sonthwarde to the parallel of Goa ; the sea 
bounded it on the west ; it was hmited on the east 
by the river Wurda. A portion of the western 
Ghats thus runs along it from north to south ; the 
narrow tract between them and the sea is named 
the Cflncau. The people are of the Hindoo ] 



gion, , 



d all 



they probably are not of the Hindoo race', 
appearance and disposition they differ from tha 
people of HindflstSn and from most of the other 
inhsbitanta of the Deckan. The^ are low in 
ture and mean in appearance ; active, persevering, ' 
and crafty, never for an instant losing sight of their 
interest. Unlike the other peoplra of India, they 
had no rajahs ; th«r chiefs were merely hereditary 
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finances, and he enlteled many of the 
army, where they soon displayed their aptitude as 
light cavalry. The other kings also employed 
them ; but it was not tmtil the time of Malik 
Amber that they began at length to be of im- 
portance in the Deckan. 

The pi^cipal man among the Marattas, at this 
time, was a chief, named Jadoo Rio, who claimed 
for himself a RsjpAt descent^ lliough probably 
without reason. There waa serving under him a 
Maratta of respectable family, named Mftlojee 
Boaia, and on occaeloQ of some great Hindoo festival 
he went to Jadoo's house accompanied by his son 
Shahjee, a boy of five years of age. During the 
merriment, Jadoa took up oa his knees Shahjee 
and bis own daughter, a child three years old, and 
said, laughing, « They are a fine couple, and ought 
t« be man and wife." MSlojee instantly started up, 
and called the company to witness that the daughter 
of Jadoo was betrothed to his son. The pride of 
the chief waa offended, and a c[uarrel was the result. 
Fortune, however, aeon smiled on Malojee ; he rose 
to power under the Ahmednugur government, and 
obtained a iaghoer, of whieb the chief place was 
Poonah, and .ftdoo no longer refused to ^ve hia 
daughter to Shahjee. 

Shahjee also disljngmshed himself. He entered 
the service of the king of Bejapoor, and he obtained 
a large jagheer in Mysore. As he atill held that 
of Poonah, he took his eldest son with him (o My. 
sore, leaving at Poonah his second son Sevajoe 
under the charge of a Bramin,uamed Dadajee, who 
had the management of the jagheer. As the young 
Sevajee grew up, he displayed a character of great 
spirit and energy, and at sixteen he was beyond the 
control of Dadajee. His chief associates were hia 
father's horse-soldiers and the people of the ueigh- 
bouring Ghats, and by conalant hunUng in tliem 
he became intjmately acquainted with all the passes 
and defiles of these mountains ; and he was strongly 
suspected of being concerned in many robberies 
committed in the Concan. His love of adventure 
was further increased by the popular ballads of the 
country, to which he used to listen with delight- 
On flie death of the Bramin, Sevajee took pos- 
session of the jagheer of Poonah, and ceased %o 
make remittances to hts fatJiCF. He soon telt him- 
self sufficiently strong to rebel agaiust the king of 
Bejapoor, and he made himself master of the 
northern Cflnean. The king immediately threw 
Shahjee into piison as a hostage for his sun, and he 
was told that the door of his dungeon would be 
Jiuilt up if Sovajee did not submit within a Umited 
period. Sevajee then immediately entered the 
service of Shah Jeh&n, and through that monarch's 
influence Shahjee waa set at liberty. In 1656, 
when Aarungifb was sent te the Deckan, and was 
acting against the king of Giolconda, Sevajee was 
so audacious as to plunder the Mogul provinces ; 
but, when he saw the prince more successful than 
he had anticipated, he sued for pardon, and was 
forgiven. Whon Autningzib qnitted the Deckan to 
obtain the throne (1668), Sevajee prosecuted the 
contest with the king of Bejapoor, whom he finally 



obliged to make peace with him on advantageous 
terms (1663). He now maintained an armv of 
50,000 horse and 7000 foot. 

Sevajee began once more to ravage the posses- 
ions of the Moguls, and Sh&ista KhAn, who com- 
manded for the emperor in the Deckan, marched 
a^inst him, defeated Ms troops, and took posses- 
sion of Poonah. Ho took up his quarters in tho 
house in which Sevajee had been reared, and the 
latter, who was in the adjacent hill-fort of Singbar, 
resolved to endeavour to derive advantage from his 
knowledge of the localities. Leaving Smghar one 
night aiier dark, and posting parties along the 
road to support him if needful, he, with twenty-five 
of his men, joined a marnage proceasion, and thus 
entered the town. He made direct for the house, 
and entered it bya back-door- Shlista had barely 
Ume to escape by letting himself down from his 
bedroom window, and he lost two of his fingers by 
a cut of a sword made at him as he descended- 
His son and his attendants were cut to pieces. 
Sevajee retired unmolested, and he ascended in 
triomph to Singhar amid the blaze of torches. To 
this day, the MarattBB tell of this exploit of Sevajee's 
with exultation. 

Sevajee had now ascertained that it was as light 
cavalry that the Marattae could be employed to 
most advantage, and, acting on this persuasion, he 
placed himself at the head of 4000 horsemen, and 
made a dash for tho wealthy sea-port of Sural. 
His project was completely snocessful, the town was 
defenceless, and he plundered it for six days. His 
attempts on the factories of the Europeans were 
repelled ; but he carried off an ample booty in se- 
curity. He even aspired to form a maritime power ; 
he fitted out vessels, with which he captured tho 
Mogul ships trading h-om Surat and other ports; 
and on one occasion he embarked with 4000 men, 
and landed and pluudered Barcelfir in CanSra, a 
wealthy sea- port belongmg (o Bejapoor. 

The attack on Surat (which was regarded as a 
place of some sanctity, as it was there the pilgrims 
embarked for Mecca), and the capture of some 
vessels laden with pilgrims, roused the indignation 
of the bigoted Aurungzib. His ire was fur^er in- 
flamed, when Sevajee, on the death of his father, 
assumed the title of rajah, and began to coin money 
— the mark of independent sovereignty. 

A Mogul army t^k the field against him, and 
siege was laid to hia two principal forts. Feeling 
it more for his interest to submit than to jiersist 
in a remslance which would probably be hopeless, 
he opened a negotiation with the imperial com- 
mander, and then, quitting his troops, went with a 
few attendants to his camp. He was received with 
much distinction, and a treaty waa concluded. Of 
thirty-two forts which he held, he agreed to sur- 
render twenty with their territory ; the remaining 
twelve with his other possesions he waa to hold as 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " imbajec, a boy only five 
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of 6000 in the imperial 
to have a kind of per-centage on the revenue of 
each district under Bejapoor. The emperor wrote 
a letter confirming all these terms except the last, 
which waa not mentioned. Sevajee then joined the 
imperial army in its operations against Bejapoor, 
and then, by special invitation- went to wait on the 
emperor at Delhi (1665). 
Aurungzib, though an able and a snhUe m 
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not a wise muuarcli. Instead of seeking to attach 
to liimself ft man of Sevajee's talents slid c1iara<!- 
(er by honours and attention, he tried to boiable 
him by making him feel hia eupposed insignilicBnce. 
Accot^nclj, when he was about to enter Delhi, an 
ofSoer of nuerior rank was sent to meet him. In 
the imperial presence, when he had made his 
obeisance and offered hia presents, no fmrther 
notice was taken of hira, and he was placed among 
the officers of the tliird mnk. Unable Ui control 
his feelings, he stepped back and fell down in a 
swoon. When he recovered, he called on them to 
take his life as they had taken away his Honour, 
and retired wilhoot taking leave or recdving the 
nsiutl dress of honour. The emperor, who was not 
prepared for this spirited conduct, ordered him to 
be closely watehed. Sevajee, whose only thoughts 
were nuw how to make his escape, began by asking 
permission to send away hia Marattns, as the 
climate of Delhi, he said, did not agree with thetn. 

him quite at the emperor's mercy. He next took 
to his bed, pretending aiekneaa, and by means of 
the Hindoo physicians who attended him he kept 
up a communication with those whom he had sent 
away. He also adopted the prac^ee of sending 
1 rge q lantitiea of provi^ons and sweetmeats to 
th d tees of both religions ; and when his 
gua d I I thus become accnstomed to the passage 

f I g b skets, he one night, leaving a servant to 
w. pj his bed, got into one himself, and placed hia 
su ther, and thus passed out unpereeivod. 

A I ra was prepared, whioh he mounted, taking 
1 behind him, and then made his way to 

M tC a. Leaving his son there with a friend, he 

h d ff his hiur and whisliers, and assumed the 
i gu se f A Hindoo devotee, and, ^ter wanderins 

b f the space of nme months, he at length 

t 1 to reach the Deckan (1666). In this 

00 t } I e imperial arms had not boon aucoeasful 

gam t Bejapoor, and the consequence was, that 
S J t merely obtained forgiveness and peace 

from Ch mperor, but even another jngheer, and 
h titl f rajah was confirmed. He then turned 
hia arms against the kings of Golconda and Beja- 
poor, and forced them to agree to pay him an 
annual tribute. 

A period ot tranquillity succeeded, during which 
Sevaiee formed civil and iniUtary regulations for 
his dominions. The collecting and managing of 
tlie revennes was committed exclosively to Bra- 
mina, and measures were devised to preserve the 
cullivatora from oppression, and tho government 
from fraud. The army was raised and paid by the 
prince ; the pay was high, but all plunder was to 
belong to the state. The oHieers were in regular 
gradation, from heads ot ten up to heads of five 
thousand. These held no jagheera, but, like their 
men, received pay from the government. 

The object of Aurungiib in giving such favour- 
able terms to Sevajee had been to throw him off 
his guard, and thus to get him once more into his 
power. But the Maratta was too wary to be thus 
caught, and the emperor was obliged to declare 
open war against him ; a measure of which Sev^ee 
speedily made him repent. He surprised the tort 
of Singhar, plundered Surat once more, and spread 
hia ravagea over tho province of Candeeh. Itiaon 
this occasion that we tirst hear of the Ouiat, after- 
wards so famous in Maratta history. This, like 



the well-known Bladma^ of (he Scottish High- 
landers, was a tribute paid for forbearance ; it was 
a fourth part of the revenues of a country, and as 
long as it was regularly paid, that country wae free 
from Maratta depredations. Additional forces were 
now sent inte the Deckan against Sevajee, who at 
length (1^72) ventured to give battle to a M(«ul 
army, and defeated it. This was the first regular 
engagement ever fought between the Moguls and 
the Marattaa, and its unexpected success had the 
usual effect of elevating the courage of the o 
party and depressing that of the other. The w 
now languished for some years, as Aumngztb had 
ample employment elsewhere. 

A war with the north-eastern tribes of the 
Afghans first occupied him. This lasted for two 
years, and ended in the unsatisfactory mannei 
which contests with these tribes usually termine 
When this was concluded a religious insurree 
called his troopa to the Held (1676). There w 
sect named S^hs or Satiiamees, a kind of Hindoo 
qualiers, as they have been t^med. They wor- 
shipped only one God, enjoined the practice of 
truth, self-denial, temperance, and continence, and 
prohibited the use of opium and spiritucns liquors. 
As one of these men was engaged in the culHvatlon 
of his land not far from Delhi, a dispute arose be- 
tween him and the Peon or man who looked after 
the government share of the crop. Each party 
was joined by his friends, and the revenoe-officeri 
had the worst of it. The pe(4>le of the country 

C' lined the Sfidhs ; troops were sent against them, 
ut they were routed, and the Mohammedans began 
to fancy that magic arts rendered them invincible. 
They even reported that the Sftdhs were led by a 
woman mounted on an enchanted wooden horse. 
The Bajpoot Zemindars, near Delhi, now b^an U 
join the insui^uts, and Aurungiib found it neces- 
sary to send a considerable force against them ; tc 
counteract their ii^aglc arts, he directed his £ol- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

inued— Auningzib'B Blgoliy— 1 



The attentive reader must have observed the 
absence of illiberality and intolerance by whici 
the Mohammedan monarchs of India, especially 
the house of Timllr, had been so honourably dis- 
tiuguished. They had constantly intermarried 
with the Hindoo royal families, and the Rajpoot 
rajahs had held high commands in their armies 
But Aurimgzib, who was bigoted and narrow 
minded, was of course intolerant, and even from 
the be^nning ot his reign he gave proofs of this 
nnfciugly spirit. Thus, instead of the solar year, 
which had deen in use in India from the ^iiie of 
Akber, he directed the Mohammedan lunar year 
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le employed, bacause the toi'nier was, he said, 
the inveiitiiiii of idolaters, and he persisted in it, 
heedless of all TemonEtraQcea and of its disagroe< 
t witli the course of the seasoiiB. He made 
sundry other changes, all iiidieatjye of his averfflon 
^o the Hindoos and their religion. At the present 
jme he went etill further, and lie revived the tax 
named the Jezeeah, which Ahber had abolished, 
levied it with the utmoBt rigour. The imposi- 
of it now caused great mnrmurs ajid com- 
its in Delhi, but the people were awed into 
submission. It, however, completely alienated the 
Rajpoots Itom the dirone, and in the Deckan it 
Dialde every Hindoo an open or secret partizan ■ of 
the MaratCa chief, who waa the zealous upholder of 
the Hindoo creed (1877). 

Shortly after the JmposiUon of the Jezeeah, 
rajah Jeavnint Sing, who was commanding beyond 
the Indus, died, and hia widow, with her two chil- 
dren, set out on her return home. As she did ao 
without having applied for permission, and even 
forced the passage of tlie Indue, Anmngzib re- 
solved te seize her children, and surrounded lier 
camp with soldiers for the purpose. The Eajpoot 
leader, Dorga DSb, having obtained leave to send 
* ivomen and children home, the ranee and her 
children were placed among them in disguise. One 
)r female attendants remamed in the camp to 
personate her, and her eons were personated in 
like manner by ciiildren of their own nge. Au- 
rungzib, whose suspiciona were speedily awakened. 
But off instant orders for the ranee and her chil- 
rentobe brought into thedtadel. The Rajpoots, 
> give the real ranee time to escape, refused 
compliance ; troops were sent against them, they 
defended themselves long and obstinately, till the 
greater part of them were slain ; the supposed 
»nee and her children were then seized, bnl the 
sal ranee had reached Jodpoor, and was in 

This insult to the tamily of such a man as 
Joswunt Sing, together witli the imposition of the 
Jezeeah, made the Rajpoot raiabs resolve to unite 
in defence of their rights. Their chief was the 
Rana of Oudipoor ". Aumngzib marched in person 
against him, and forced him to submission ; bat 
he had hardly returned to the capital, when he 
learned that the Rana had violated the treaty. 
Troops were now collected from all sides, and the 
" la was forced to seek shelter in the AravalU 
intains, while bis country was ravaged in the 
it fearful manner, Aurungzib's orders being to 
spare nothing, but to make the Rajpoots feel all 
"le horrors of war. The Rajpoots, however, did 
jt BiifTcr without revenge ; they cut off convoys. 
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, by promise of the crown, the emperor's 
youngest son Akber from his aJlegiauce, and that 
' prince was soon at the head of ^OfiOO men, on bis 
march for Ajmeer, where hisfather wsa encamped 
with not more than a thouBandi But the sagacious 
emperor soon saw reason to suppose timt the 
greater part of Aliber's (roops bad not revolted 
willingly, and he quickly induced them ' " ' 



The war with the Rajpoots was continued to tl 
mutual injury of both parties, and Aiirungzib wi 
glad to bring it to a close b^a treaty honourable 1 
flieRana of Oudipoor, and in which no mention wi 
made of the Jezeeah. Bat the former amity and 
contidence was never restored, and war prevailed 
more or less between them duriug the reniMnder 
of the reign of Aurungaib. 

We now return to Sevajee. The death of «ie 
king of Bejapoor (1672), and the weakness a 
confusion that thence arose in that state, facilitated 
the progress of his arras, and in the course of the 
two following years he rednced the remainder of 
tlie CSnean and a large tract above the GhSts. He 
then (1674) had bimself crowned again with great 
solemnity and magniiicEnce, and he changed the 
Persian titles of his officers into Sanscrit ones. At 
the same ^me, to counteract the Moslem bigotry of 
Aurungzib, he manifested the utmost zeal for the 
Hindoo religion and all ita observances. 

In the following year (1675), he ventured for the 
fii^t time to cross the Nerbudda, and plimder the 
Mi^ul territory beyond it. Supposing then tliat 
he had thus struck terror into Uie Moguls, which 
wonld keep them qniet, he thought he might ven- 
ture on an act he had long meditated, namely, the 
recoveiy of his father's jagheev in Mysore, which 
was now held by his younger brother, VSncajee. 
With this view he formed an alliance with the 
king of Golconda, and then set out with an army of 
30,000. horae and *l,000 foot (1676). He passed 
the river Kistaa at Cndupah, and, proceeding by 
Madras on the sea-coast, appeared before the 
strong hill-fortotGmgee, which was surrendered to 
him. He then besieged and took the fort of Vellore, 
and afterwards that of Aini and otheni. He had 
thus recovered the whole of the jagheer, when hi 
was called off te aid his ally against the Moguls an> 
the king of Bejapoor. It was, meantime, arrangei 
that Vincajee should hold the jagheer, paying half 
the reranue to Sevajee, who, as the king of Gol- 
conda had come to an arrangement with the Moguls, 
proceeded homewards, and reaohed his capital after 
an absence of eighteen months (1678). 

Next year (1679) the king of Bejapoor became 
the object of the attack of the Moguls under their 
ablest general, Dileer ; aud, the capital being hard 
pressed, the government found it necessary to call 
in the aid of Sevajee. He agreed to give it ; but, 
not thinking himsolf strong enongh to atlaclt the 
besieging army, he sought to make a divi^nn by 
invading and ravaging with nnusual seveiiij the 
Mogul territories. In one of these expeditions he 
was near being cut off, and escaped with great 
difficulty. He then, as the town was pressed very 
hard, began to cut off the supplies of tlie bosiegera, 
and did it so effectually, that Dileer found it ne- 
cessary to raiae the eiege. Sovajee's reward for 
this aid was an increase of teiTilory, and the ces- 
sion of the royal rights over his jagheer in the 
Mysore. What his ulterior projects might have 
been is unknown, for death carried him off in the fol- 
lowing year (1660), in the fifty-third year of his age. 
Like evei^ founder of empire, Sevajee was aman 
of (p^t talent, activity, and enei^y. In th^e 
quaVitiea none of his successors ever equalled him. 
Beginning his career, in effect, as a captain of ban- 
ditti, he firmed a state which became the greatest 
Hindoo power that modem times have ivitnessed. 
This he elfected, in a great measure, by taking 



self altogother to the indulgence of his riciouB in 
''nations, givins his canlideuce and the conduct o 
. aifaips to Cidooaha, a Bramin from HindOatan 
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proper advantage of the errors into whiuh bigotrj 
i over-refined poiicy led Anrungzib. It is to 

1 th tie always sought to mitigiite the horrors 

w by humane regulations^ 

3 mb jeewasaprisonoratthetimeofhis&thor's 

death and, as the violence of bis temper was 

ady credence was given to a report that 

9 J had appointed another of bis sons, named 

" I h B^, a boy only ten yCMS old, to succeed. 

b jee Ijowever, gained the troops to his side, 

i h Dtered R^gW' as the sovereign. He put 

the mother of Hsjah Rfiia to a cruel and Entering 

death, imprisoned that prince and the Bramm mi- 

' ' Lte, and cat off the heads of others, who 

Lt privileged class. He resigned him- 

to the indulgi 

clinatione, givins his conlide 

his affairs to Cidooaha, a Bi 

who gained his influence over him by the smooth 

ness of his roannera and Che encouragement he gave 

,0 the prince's vices. He dissipated the trensures 

lell by his father, and then exasperated the people 

by raising the taxes. The troops, left in arrears, 

appropriated the plunder made in expeditions, and 

the regalar troops of Sevajee thus became the ra 

pacious bands which the Macatlas continued lo be 

all throagh their history. 

While Sanibajee was thus relaning the Maratta 
power, the emperor Anrungzib, having formed a 
treaty with the Rana of Oudipoor, entered the 
Deeban with the intention of reducing the whole of 
i boneath his dominion (16S3). He halted for 
ome time at Burhampoor, engaged, in financial ar- 

of Uio impolitic Jezeeah, and thence advanced to 
Aarungab3cl,wheiice(16y4)he sent prince Moazzim 
with a large army to ravage the Coaoan from one 
end to the other ; and though the prince cnconn- 
tered no opposi-Uon, yet, from the nature of the 
country, he lost all his horses and bullocks, and his 
men Buffered severely from scarcity of supplies, 
and when he afterwards emerged from it, and en- 
camped above ihs Ghita, most uf them perished by 
an epidemic disease. The emperor now prepared 
to assail Bejapoor ; he himself proceeded to Ah- 
mednugur, while prince Moazzim was to advance 
from tJio west, and Azim, his other son, with a large 
army, from the east. But Moazzim was now loo 
weak to advance, Azim was in consequence forced 
to retire, and meantime Sombajeo ravaged the 
country in the emperor's rear, and took and burned 
Burhampoor. 

Giving up for the present his designs agdnst 
Bejapoor, Anrungzib now directed the whole of 
his force against the king of Golconda (1G8G). This 
prince had appointed tc the office of prime minister 
an able Bramin, named MudnaPunt,— a thing which 
gave great offence to the bigoted Mussulmans, and 
on the approach of the imperial army, Ibrahim 
Kh^n, the cummandor-in- chief, deserted with the 
greater part of his troops. Mudna Punt was killed in 
a tumult ; the king was obliged to fiy to the hill-fort 
of Golconda, and Hyderabad was talien and plun- 
dered. Peace was then granted to the king on his 
paying a large quan^ty of money. The troops were 
next led gainst Bejapoor, which surrendered after 
a blockade, and that kingdom ceased to exist. Au- 
ruQgzii) then treacherously broke the peace with 
tlie king of Golconda, having previously puiohased 
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his ministers and seduced his troops. The k]ii|_ 
held OQt in his fort for seven months, aud then 
surrendered, and thus that monarchy also was tei 
minated. The emperor finally seized on Shabjee 
jagheer in the Mysore, and extended his dominie 
to the extremity ot the peninsula. But Che strength 
which he thus acquired was only apparent, and the 
commencement of the decline of the empire, as we 
shall see, really dates from this period. 

During all this time Sambajee remained inactive, 
sunk in sloth and debauchery. While be was with 
a smalt party enjoying himself at one of his fa- 
vourite residences in the Ctooan, one of tlie Mogul 
commanders mode a sudden march with a select 
body of troops, surrounded the house, fonnd Sam- 
bajee in a state of intoxication, and made prisoners 
both him and Calflsha, who was wounded in his 
defence Thoy were sent to the emperor, and as 
Sambajee, when invited to become a Mussulman, 
replied m insulting and, in the ears of Anrungzib, 
impious language, he was put to death, contrary tc 
the emperor's usual practice, with circumstancet 
of studied cruelty. Caldsha suffered with him 
(IGBD) 

The Maratta chiefs, on the death of Sambajee 
acknowledged his itifant son Silho as their rajah 
appomtmg his uncle Rajah R5m tfl be regent. A 
Mogul army then came and laid siege to lUigbar, 
and, tieachery having made them masters ot it, the 
infant rajih fell into their hands {1690). Xt was 
then resolved by the chiefs that Rajah Rim, as the 
last of the family, should retire te the strong for- 
tress of Gingee in the Camatic. He made his way 
thither in disguise, and when there he assumed the 
title of rajnh. Anrungzib despatched Zulfic&r 
Khjn, one of his ablest ofiicers, with an army to 
reduce that fort and thus terminate tho war ; but 
tliat general not finding bis force sufficient called 
for reinforcements, which could not be sent at that 
time. He therefore employed his troops in levying 
contributions on Tanjore and other countries to the 
south. 

It was now that the war between the Moguls and 
the Marattss really commenced. Rajah Rim sent 
two chiefs named Santagee and Danajee to make 
diviMona in the Maratta country. To every chiof 
permission was given to levy ehovi and to plunder 
wherever he could ; numbers of the soldiers who 
had been employed by the Bejapoor and Golconda 
governments joined the Marattas, and the Deckan 
from one end to the other was filled with rapuies, 
burnings, and destruction of every kind and form. 

Mothing could be more oppo»te than the appear- 
ance of the Mognl and Maratta horsemen. The 
former were mounted on largo heavy horses w"" 
capacious saddles and ample housings richly orr 
mented. They wore wadded coais, over which tl 
had plate or chain armour. They had little or 
discipline; their camp was of huge, extent ; they 
were attended by their women and domestics, and * 
an immense body of traders and marketpeople 
followed the camp. The Marattas, on the contrary, 
were small, active, hardy men, mounted on the 
Jiorses of their country, small and active hke them- 
selves. Tlieu- nsuai food was a cake of millet, 
with perhaps an onion. They were lightly cl ' 
their arms were a sword and matchlock, or a b 
boo spear about fourteen feet long, which they 
managed with great dexterity. Their horses wero 
admirably trnmod ; their saddle was a pad with a 
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blanket folded ovei- it. The MaraCta slept on the 
ground, with Us spear stucli beside bim, and the 
bridle of his horse tied to his atm, eo that, on the 
slightest aJarin, he could spring to horse. It 
vas the Mamtla practice never to stand a charge 
if the heavy Mogul cavalry, but to break and dis- 
lerse before them. But when, wearied with the 
ruitless chase, the sseailantB were retarning with 
their horses exhausted, the Marattas were on them 
on all ddes, cutting off stragglers, breakiog int^ 
' ■ ■■ ' harassing them in every possible 

i their especaal delight to out off 
convoys ; for here plunder, tlie ohjeci next to theh; 
. . . — -- "-a obtained, and if they found that 
:ing conveyed nothing could exoeed 
ince and energy. They then sur- 
rounded tho escort in such numbers that they 
;ed it to halt, and b; cutting off all communtca- 
13 and sapplies they speedily made it surrender. 
. 3 men were then stripped of their horses and 
other property, and dismissed ; the chiefs were iiept 
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Saatajee and Donajec, by throwing IhemselveB 
between the royal array and Hindllstfln, and thos 
cutting off its supplies. Beamed likely to endanger 
Auruagaib therefore resolved to 
bring the war to ea speedy a close as possible. 
With this view he sent another army, under his son 
prince CiimbakliBh, against Gingee. ZulficSr, dis- 
gusted at being placed under the command of the 
prince, listened to the overtures of the besieged ; 
the prince, on his side, equally disgusted at the real 
imand being with Zulficar, entered into commu- 
ition with Danajee, who had entered the Car- 
lo with a body of 20,000 horee, and waa greatly 
impeding the operations of the besiegers. The 
consequence of the disseuuon between the imperial 
generals was, that they were obliged to give up the 
siege and reljre to Vandiwash to await the orders 
of the emperor (1697). 

war now assumed a desultory character. 
At length Zulficar, finding that he must either re- 
Gingee or be removed from his command 
disgrace, began to act with vigour, and ere 
long t!\at fortress was taken. He had however 
previously given Uajah Rim the opportunity of 
making hia esc^e (I(I38). 

Dissensions had now broken out among the 
Maratlaa. Danajee, whose side was taken by the 
rajah, quarrelled with Santajee ; and as the fatter 
was nnpopalar with his troops, on account of his 
maintam discipline, a conspiracy was or- 
ganized in his camp, and ho waa fallen on and 
slain. Rajah Rim, who had fixed his residence at 
Sattfira, now took the field himself at the head of 
"le largest Maratta army that had yet been aa- 
imbled, and ravaged the whole north of the 
Deckan. Aurungaib, on his side, changed hia plan 
of operations. Hitherto he had used to remain 
«atiqnary himself, and Bond detachmenta in dif- 
ferent directions ; now he resolved to divide Ills 
Ions, and while he hioDBelf 
at the heaS of one Bhould attack the Maratta for- 
lee in succession, the other under Zulfic^ was 
ngage Uieir armies wherever tliey appeared in 
the field. In pureoanoa of this plan he quitted 
Z pflri, where he had resided for some years, 

and led his forces against Sattlra (1700), which 
surrendered after a siege of some mouths; during 
le Rajah Rim died, and his widow, TSca 






This, however, made no chaL„_ _._, 

Aurungzlb went on taking forte, and in the course 
of four or five years he became master of all the 
principal ones, the defence of many of which had 
been desperate. Still the war was as far from its 
termina^on as ever. Zulficar's troops were gra- 
dually worn out with toils and casualties, the Ma- 
rattas aeflmad to multiply daily, and, having made 
a desert of the Dochan, they spread their ravages 
into Milwa and GGzerSt. They gradually began 
to retake their forls ; they hung about the em- 
peror's army, inteiiwipted its supplies, cut off 
detachments, and made it unsafe for any one to 
stir a yard from the camp, If the troops were led 
gainst them, they vani^ed ; and, when perhaps 
wearied and worn out with marching in a wrong 
direction they returned to camp, they heard cS 
some distant town being taken and burned by the 
Marattas. The finances also had fellen into dis- 
order, and the emperor could not pay hia troops 
with his aocuslomed regularity. The war too con- 
tinued with the Rajpflts, aud it was also necessary 
to employ troops against the Jits, a native people 
near Agra. Under these rircumstances Aurungaib 
proposed an accommodation to the Marattas ; bat 

bitaut. He then led his troops to Ahmednugm-, 
still harassed by the foe, and in that dty, whence 
twenty years before he had set forth elale with 
hope to llie conquest of the Deckan, he breathed 
bis last) in the eighty-ninth year of his age (1707), 
and the fiftieth of his reign. 

With all Aurungiab's talents, it was in hia reign 
that the decline of the power of the house of TimUr, 
which afterwards advanced so rapidly, really com- 
menced. Though this must have occurred in die 
ordinary course of affairs, much of it may be 
ascribed to Aurungzib's personal character. Thus 
his reli^oua bigotry and intolerance alienated the 
Hindoos at the very time that the Marattas, a na- 
tive power, were rising into importance ; and hence 
his overthrow of the Mohammedan states of the 
Deckan did not add to his power. Then the natural 
coldness of his heart and his suspicious character 
pnt an end to all attachment on the part of his 
ministers and officers, and even of his children, and 
little zeal was displayed in his service. Even, 
however, had he been an Akber, we doubt if the 
Mogul empire could have been uphold ; the power 
of the Marattas on one side, and the turn which 
affairs took in Persia and Cibul on the other, must 
have wrought its downfal, in spite of valour or 
wisdom in the aovereign. 

It is Aunmesib, and not BSber or Akber, that 
is the object of admiration to the Mussulmans of 
India. His courage, hia ability, and his craft, which 
the^ regard as wisdom, are the themes of their 
praises ; but the^ are perplexed to find that, 
despite of them, his reign was a tissue of ill suc- 
cess, and that the empire dates ita decline from it. 

Aurungzib, of whom numerous letters are ex- 
tant, never expresses the slightest remorse for hi 
treatment of his father. But he may have folt 
it, and he waa haunted with the idea of a similar 
fate awaiting himself. He dreaded death and ibe 
judgraont to come, confessed that he had committed 
numerous Crimea, but sought to justify them with 
the flimsy excuse that it had been all for the benefit 
of his children. He concludes his last letter to 
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prince Aam with these worda : " Come what may, 
I hare launched my vessel on the waves. Farewell, 
fiiFBwell, iarewell," 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Syudg— The Maraiti 
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Bi hia lust will Aurungzib directed that hia empire 
alionlri be divided among hia three eons ; but, re- 
gardleaa of i^ A^m, the second son, caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor of India. Moazzim, 
who vas in Cfkbnl, aasumed as Ihe elder the ci'own, 
taking the title of Bali^dur Sh^h, and the two 
brotliers prepared to aasert their claims by force 
of arms. A bloody battle was fought to the south 
of Agra, in which Azf m and hia two elder sons were 
slain, and his youngest, an infant, made prisoner. 
Bahadur then marched into the Deolian, where 
priace Cflniliakhsh refused to sabmit to him, and 
m a battle near Hyderabad that prince was de- 
feated and slain. In order then to sow diasenaions 
among the Marattas, the emperor released S^ho 
the rightful rajah, and promised to make peace 
with him on favourable terms if he should succeed 
In making good his title. The Marattas, as was 
anticipated, split into two parties, and as that of 
SAho aeemed soon to be the stronger, D4ud Kh£n 
Panni, a Fatan, who as Zullic&r'a deputy was left 
to govern the Decltan, concluded a treaty with 
him, by which it was agreed that the (^out should 
be paid him, but not be collected by the Marattas 
themselves. 

As war was now to ensue with a power which 
had lately arisen in the Punjlb, Bahidur reaoived 
to bring the war with the Rajputs to a close. He 
therefore conceded all their demands, and peace 
was concluded (1709). 

This new power was the religious sect of the 
Sikhs', who have «nee become of such importance 
in the history of India. This sect commenced about 
the end of the fifteenth century ; its founder was a 
man of the name of N^nik, who taught^ as others 
before him had done, that all reli^ous forms were 
uidifTerent, and that the Moslem and the Hindoo 
were alike in the ^glit of God. To this doctrine, 
the latter would of course assent, but the fanatic 
Moalems would not admit of such enlarged charity, 
and its teaijier received the crown of martyrdom 
at their hands (1601!). This inipoiitic cruelty con- 
verl«d the Siklie fmm quiet reli^onlala into enthn- 
eiastic waniors. Theytook up arms under his son, 
Har Govind ; but the government proved too strong 
for them, and they were expelled &omtheirseatsui 
tiie neighbourhood of Lahore, and forced to take 
refuge m tlie monnl^ns to the north. Here they 
remauied, still at enmity witli the Moslems, till the 
year 1675, when their chief. Guru Govind, the 
grandson of Har Govind, oonoeived the idea of 
forming them uito a great rehgious and military 
republic. 



To effect iiis purpose he abolished all distinction 
of caste and of religion. Mussulman and Hindoo 
of high or low caste were admitted alike. A pe- 
culiar dress was to disliuguish tlie Sikh, his clothes 
were to be blue; he was to allow the hair of his 
head and of all parts of his body to grow unchecked. 
He was to be a soldier tiom his entrance into the 
society, and always to carry steel about hia pecaon. 
While the asnal ceremonies and usages of I'eligion 
were abolished and new ones substituted, Htn- 
dooism was not totally renounced ; Bramins were 
to be held in honour, and tlie flesh of kine was not 

But still the Sihha were unable to re^t the im- 
perial arms. They were hunl«d down and maEsa- 
cred, their forts were taken, and even Guru him-, 
self, it is said, was obliged to take service with the 
Moguls for a subsistence. The cruelties that were 
exercised on them, however, only served to give 
strength to their fanaticism. Under a chief named 
Bandn, of a more ferocious character than Guru 
Govind, they burst from their mountains, and over- 
ran the eaat of tlie PunjSb, destroying and massa- 
cring in the moat savage manner wherever they 
came. Tliey penetrated as far as Seharanpoor, to 
tlie east of the Jumna, and then fixed themselves 
in the country between the Sutlej and the moun- 
tains, whence they soon spread tiieir ravages as ftir 
as Delhi on the one side, and as Lahore on the 
other. It was these last depredations that caused 
the emperor Bahftdur to march in person against 
them. He speedily routed them, and drove them 
hack to their hills, and having blockaded Bandn in 
a fortresB, he hoped to end tlio war by his capture. 
But lie contrived to escape m a sally, one of his 
followers having personated him in order to attract 
tlie attention ofthe enemy. The emperor returned 
to Lahore, where he died shortly after, in the fifth 
year of his reign (1713); for he was an old man 

On Uie death of Bahadur, there was, of coorse, 
as we may eay, a contest for the crown. As his 
eldest sun, Jeh^ndarShfLh, was aman of no capacity, 
the troops and nobility in aenerai were in favour 
of the aecond son, Aaeein. But Ztilliear, judging it 
more for hia advantj^e to have a puppet on the 
tlirone, declared for Jehaudilr, and Azeem was de- 
feated and slajn. Zulfie4r was immediately made '■ 
vizir, and he treated with the utmost arrogance 
and disdain the feeble prince whom he served, who 
had indeed forfeited all title to respect by promoting 
to high offices the low-bom relatives of his favourite 
mistress, who had been a public dancer. 

JehSnd4r had put to deatli all the princes of the 
blood who were in hia power. But Furokhdr, tiie 
son of Azeem, who was in Bengal, threw him- 
self on the protection of two able men, Syuds, or 
descendants of the prophet, one of whom, Hussun 
Ally, was governor of Bahir, and the other, Ab- 
dallah, governor of Allahabad. With their aid He 
repelled a force that was sent against him, and then 
'""~ity of A^a, where he was 
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itered by Jeh(lnd4r and Zulficftr at the head of 
70,000 men. The battle was long and bloody, and 
HuBsun was even left for dead on the field. But the 
victory finally remained witii Furokhsir, and Je- 
hitndar fied in di^uise to Delhi, whither ZulficAr 
led the remiiins of the troops. Znlficar's father, 
Assad Khan, had meantime made the wretched em- 
peror a prisoner, and when Furokhsir approached 
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. Jehan- 
is pntto dentil, Zulficir shared Ms fate ; the 
life of Asssd was spared (1713). 

The elevation of FuFokhai- was of Deceaaity at- 
tended by that u£ the Sjuds, hia proteotore. Ab- 
daUah, the elder brother, was made vizir, and 
I, Ameer-uI'Omrali, or commander-in-chief. 
They thought, as the king's chamcler was mean 
and feeble, that all power would be tbeirs, while 
he would eonCent himself with wealth Mid plea- 
Hore. But he had a favourit*, to whom he gave the 
title of Meer Jumla, and both were alike jealous of 
the Syuds, and resolved to deetroy them if poasible. 

Their lil^9t project was to separate, and thus 
weaken them. Accordingly Hussun was direoted 
to march against Ajeet Sing, the rajah of MSa!\ 
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\ protract the war. But the rajah loi>ked to his 

n interest, and when Huseun offered him fail 
and honourable terms he accepted them. One of 
the conditions was that he shunld give his daughter 
in marri^e to the emperor ; the last matrimonial 
alHance between die house of Timflr and the Kaj- 
pixt rajahs. Hussun then retumed to the capil^, 
and a civil war was on the point of breaking out 
between the Syuds and the king ; the monarch, 
however, was soon forced to submit, and to put tlie 
gales of his palace into the hands of their troops. 
It was then arraoged that Meer Jumla should go 
IB governor to Bahar, and Hussun to the Deckan, 
whidier he was to lead his army without delay. 

The daughter of Ajeet Sing had been by this 
time conducted to the capita!, She was lodged in 
the palace of Hussun, who celebrated her nuptials 
with the king with nnusaal magnificence ; be then 
set out for the Declcan, threatening, if any furtlier 
attempt were made against his brother's authority, 
to be back with his army in three weeks from the 
day he should have heard of it. 

The plui adopted by the court now was secretly 
to employ DSitd Kh&n, the Fatan, against Hussun. 
He was directed to stir up the Marattas and others, 
and, while affecting to co-operate with Hussun, to 
effect his deaCructiou. But this circnitoue couise 
did not suit the bold, daring character of Oibd. 
He proceeded openly against Hussun, and met him 
baldly in the field. The impetuoHity of his charge 
bore down all opposition, Hussun s troops were 
flying in all directions, when DSftd, heading a 
charge of 300 Fatans armed with battle-axes, was 
shot by a ball through the head. His fall, of course, 
decided the fortune of the day, and Hussun then 
piMcecded io act against tlie Marattas. They adopted 
their usual tactics; and, finding that he could elfect 
nothing serious against them, and that his presence 
was required at Delhi, he made atrealy with S^ho, 



It he w; 



T the whole of the Deckan 
n add t n to have the sird^iitmki, or a tenth of 
h m. der of the revenue, and in return he 
WHS t p V a tribute of ten lacs of rupees, to 
fum h IS 000 horse, and to answer for the tran- 
q 11 y f the oountry. The emperor refused to 
■at Sy 1 treaty, and this served to bring affairs 
b 1 n h m and the Syuds to a crisis (1717). 

D ng this time, the Sikhs had renewed their 
ra g An able general was sent against them, 
a d tl y were beaten in all quartera, Bandu 



. ft great number of them were made prison 
ne were pnt to death on the spot, but the c 
and upwards of 700 others were led to Delhi, where 
they were paraded through the str 
headed, at the rate of one hundred a day, when 
they refused to renounce their religion. ~ 
[■ayed in a robe of cloth of gold, with a red turban 
his head, was exhibited in an iron cage. The 
heads of his followers were borne around him on 
e was given a dagger and ordered to 
stab his infant son ; on his i-efusal, the child w— 
slain, and its heart flung in his face. He was thi 
torn to pieces with red-hot pincers He d'ed 
praising God, who had raised him op as a ecoi rge 
to the iniquities of the age. The reman mg b khe 
were hunted hke wild beasts, but stdl the sect 
survived, and, as we shalL see, li ally atfa ed tn 

During the absence of Huesnn 1 s broti er the 
vizir, bemg of indolent, luxnHons hah ts, had com 
mitted the duties of his office to an H ndoo deputy 
whose stnctness caused dissatisfaction, and he was 
in imminent danger from the plots of the king, and 
of Meer Jumla, who had returned to court. He 
therefore assembled his adherents, and prepared 
to BbaiA on his defence. They feared to attack 
him, and Meer Jumla was obliged to retire to hia 
native province of Mull&Q. But the king immei" 
ately foi^med another plot with rajah Jy Sing a 
some other leaders of importance. This bought 
Hussun to Delhi, attended by a body of lOjOT" 
Marattos, and he took possession of the city, at 
put Furokhi^r to death (1719). 

Two yonng princes, whom the Syuds successive 
placed on the throne, having died in the coup 
of a few mondis, they fixed on a third, who was 
a sounder constitution, and wliose mother, by whom 
he had been reared, was a woman of talent. He 
ascended the throne by the title of Mohammed 
Sh£h. 

The power of the Syuds gave occasion to much 
discontent among the nobles, am 
took place. These, however, they suppre! 
there was one person whom tliey had ofl'ended, und 
whose talents made him formidable. This was 
Cheen Kihch Kh^n (afterwards named Asof J^h, 
as we shall henceforth call htm), the son of Gh£zi- 
nd.din, of a Toorkee family, one of Anmugzib's 
favourite ofBcers. He had been made viceroy of 
the Deckan on the accession of Furolihsir, but had 
been removed to make room for Hussun. He had 
notwithstanding taken tiie side of the Syuds in the 
late transactions ; but to his mortification he w 
now only appointed to the government of MUu 
He dissembled his anger, and, having at length 
drawn together u suffident number oi troops, be 
raised the standard of revolt, crossed the Ner- 
budda, and entered the Deckan (1720), where he 
speedily established his authority, and defeated tile 
troops sent against him by the Syuds. The intelli- 
gence of his success caused great consternation to 
the Syuds ; but the emperor, who, tutored by Ills 
mother, had as yet carried himself fairly toward 
them, wafl aeoredy rejoiced at it, and he entered 
into a plot with some of hia leading nobles for the 
overthrow of their power. It was agreed betwee 
the brothers, that Abdallah should as heretofore 
remain behind, while Hussun, taking the ei 
and some of the suspected nobles with him, sfiould 
l^sd on army into the Deckan. 
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Hussiin accordingl; marched fioiu Agra ; but lie 
had hafdlj' set out when a ferodoaa Culmuck, hired 
for the purpose, assassiuated hmi iu his palaDkeen. 
His death caused great eommntion in tlie camp. 
"' adherents, many of whom were Syuds, tooJt 
B to avenge it ; tiiey were opposed by the party 
of Hie conspirators and the aupportera of the liing, 
were finally OTereome. When the news reached 
Delhi, Abdaliah placed another prince on the thron 
and, aasembling an army, advanced to engage thi 
of Mohammed Shflh. He was, however, defeated 
and made a prisoner ; but his life was spared, i 
he was of the lineage of the Prophet. 

Mohammed, being now his own roafiter, bestowed 
the office of vizir on Asof Jftli, who, however, being 
engaged with the affairs of the Declian, did not 
come to court immediately. On his arrival (1722), 
he found the emperor wholly devoted to pleasure, 

~ ere puppet in the hands of his mistress and his 
mrjles. IJttle harmony was therefore to 

, ect«d ; the vizir was disgusted with such 1 . 
duct, while the emperor Bought no higher gratifica- 
tion than to see his fitvouritea ridicule the old- 
fashioned dress and formal mamiers of the vi^. 
Toward the end of the following year Asof JSh 
resigned his office and set ontforthe Deckao. The 
emperor parted with him on terms of great cor- 
diality, but he sent secret orders to Mob&rez KhSn, 
the governor of Hyderabad, to endeavour to destroy 
him and then to take his government. He obeyed, 
collected an army, and gave Asof battle ; but he 
met only with defeat and death, and his head, as 
that of a rebel, whs sent to court by the victor. 
Asof then fixed his seat in Hyderabfid, and, though 
he sent from time to time presents to the emperor, 
he in other respects acted as an independent 
prince. His chief care now was to secure himself 
a^inst the Marattas. 

The Maratta slate at this period had assumed a 
degree of form and consistency such as it had not 
as yet possessed. This was owing to the Bramin 
BSlajee WiswanSt, Ihe p6ehwa or prime minister 
of rajah S^ho. As a mean toward the future 
extension of the Maratta power, Bilajee was care- 
ful to keep up the claim of lAoat and airdemislci, 
Eind in the case of the former he claimed, though 
he did not enforce it, a fourth, not merely of the 
actual revenue, but of that fixed by Todar Mai 
and Mdik Amber, It was also part of his plan to 
parcel out these imposts to different Maratta chiefs, 
taking care that none should have so much in any 
one district as might make him too powerful and 

The ofiice of pSshwa became hereditary in the 
imily of Bilajee. The other great oKlce in the 
tate, and which balanced that of the p&hwa, was 
hat of the PIrtS Nidhi, or Delegate of the Rajah. 
B^ajee was eacceeded by his son Bijee BH the 
ablest man aftCT Sevajee that the Marattas have 
possessed. One of his first acts was to urge tlie 
rajah to ofifeusive operations against the Mognls in 
Hindfistln. " Let us strike,'' cried h^ " the wither- 
ed trunk, and the branches will &II of them- 
aetvea." The rajah gave a willing consent, and 
Bajee BAo forthwith rav^ed MAlwa and forced 
the governor of GQzer^t to consent to the payment 
of (AoHi(1725). 

By this time Asof J3h thought himself safii- 
laently secure in the Deckan to endeavour to set 
'* "s to the Maratta power. Having failed in sn 



attempt to get the cftou! and sirdiamiiki of the dis- 
trict round Hyderabad commuted for a fixed snm, 
ho afi'ected to doubt whether he was Co pay it to 
SSho or to his rival Samba, who still held the 
southern part of the Maratta country. The rajah 
and his plehwawerc highly olfendod; and the latter 
invaded Asof's territoiies (1727), and laid siege to 
BurhSmpoor. But when Asof and Samba came to 
its relief he suddenly drew off his forces, and rushed 
on and ravaged Guzerfll, where the ehaat had not ; 
been paid, and then, returning to the Deokan, out 
off Aaof 'a supplies in the usual manner, and forced 
him to renounce his alliance with Sunha, and to 
make some further concessions. Shortly after. 
Samba was surprised and defeated, and forced b 
acknowledge Silho's supremacy. Asof Jah and Bi 
jeeBHo at length deemed it would be more for thei: 
mutual interest tj) be at peace than at enmity, and 
theyentered into a secret compact of mutual support. 
B^jee Rao now directed his efTorts against Malwa 
and Gflzerfit, where he was chiefly opposed by the 
Rajpflt rajahs, to whom the court of Delhi had 
granted the government of tlieee provinces, and 
his success was such, that at length (1736) he felt 
himself strong enough to demand as a jaj " 
Mlllwa and aB the country south of the r ._ 
Chumbul, witli the holy cities Muttra, Allahabad, 
and BenSrea, The emperor, however, ^ 
brought low enough yet to concede so mi 
Asof jah, who was growing alarmed at the rapid 
progress made by the Marattas, resolved to marcft 
to the aid of his liege lord. Meanwhile B^joe R£c 
had arrived within forty miles of Agra, while a 
portion of bis light troops, under Malhir Rfio Hol- 
kar, were ravaging tho country beyond the Jumna. 
Sfidut Khan, however, the governor of Oude, 
marched agtunst them and drove them back. As 
fame magnified this check into a great victory, 
Bftjee Rao, to efface its effects, passing tJie Mogul 
army sent nnder the viztr to oppose him, made 
forced marches and suddenly appeared before the 
gates of Delhi. As his object was only to in^mi- 
date, he did little mischief, and on hearing that the 
ig agains 






) the 



2kan (1737). Aaof jah soon after arrived a 
Delhi, where he whs made commHnder-in-chiel 
with the fullest powers, and the government of 
M61wa and GfizerSt was conferred on his 
Gii4zi-ud-din. 

Bijee KSo having recroased the Nerbudda at 
head of 80,000 horse, Asof J4h advanced to engage 
him. But^ cautious from age, and relying on hia 
artillery, instead of trying to bring on a pitched 
battle at once, he resolved to await an attack in a 

that Wie country round was laid waste, his supplies 
lents were cut off, and at the end of 
about a month he was obliged to < 
treat, hsraased by the persevering foe, and finally 
to enter into a treaty with the pf shwa, ceding tt - 
country south of the Chumbul, and promising to 
use all bis influence with the emperor to in^ce 
him to confirm the eeasion, and to pay in addition 
fifty lacs of rupees to the Marattas. 

Bnt ere these matters coold be arranged another 
storm bnrst over the ill-fated Indi 
the point whence such calamities have invariably 
come — the north-west fi'onlier, along the vale of 
the Cabul. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
It of it by KishiDdd the AfehSn— 1 



E SuSavee dynasty had jum occupied the throne 
Persia for more than two centuries ; it had, oon- 
Hequetitlf, hUe every other Oriental dynasty, sunk 
and lost all Clergy beneath the degrading influence 
of absolute power. In the reign of HusHun Khan 
(1793 )> the Ghiljys, a tribe of the A%hana who in- 
habited the country about Candahftr, and who had 
e yoaia before made themselves maatera of 
that city, led by fui entei^rislng chief named 
Mahmlid, resolved to attempt the overthrow of 
the Persian power, with which for some years 
they had been at waF. At the head of only 25,000 
hardj' warriors, Mahm^d marched from Candah^, 
and directed his conrse for Isfab&n, the Pereian 
capital. In the vicinity of that city he encountered 
the Peraan army, of far superior number, splen- 
didly equipped, and well supplied with artillery, 
^ut victory was on the side of the warriors of the 

noantaina, and the wealUty and Jusnrious city with 
200,000 inhabitants was invested. Though the 
Afgh^s were now only 20,000 in nnmber, by their 
activity and vigilance they were enabled to repel 
alt sallies, aud cut off all supplies, and, after ans- 

aining the horrors of famine for six months, ths 
town was forced to surrender. The king came 
forth at the head of his nobles, and placed the 
crown on the head oE the conqueror. 

After a reigu of little more than two years, 
Mahmllld died ra^ng mad, ' 



died raou 
I nephew named Ashrefrp721). Thisableprii 
Fended Jiis dominions with success against the 



defe 

Ottoman Turks and the Russians ; but he failed 
I contest with the Persians led by the greatest 
in that modem Ferda has produced. 
A eon of Sh^ Hnssun, named Tamasp, had fled 
ui IsfahSn, and taken refuge with the tritje of 
LJar on ihe shores of the Caspian Sea. Here he 
a joined by a predatory chief named NMir, a 
bive of Shorasdn, whose daring exploits had 
rendered him famous in the ooantry. Nadir, at- 
ig his fortunes to the royal cause, took the 
of Tamaap Coolee, or servant of Tamasp, 
and, under hia able gnidance, the ti^iops of Persia 
finally succeeded in driving the Ghiljyea out of the 
countiy (1729). Having carried on wars with 
Buooess in various quarters, N^r tinally felt him- 
^If aufiiciently strong io depose Tamasp and 
place the diadem on hia own brows. This h d d 
with great solemnity in a general assembly f h 
army and of all the great oflicers of the realm 
the plain of M6ghan (1736). 

Nadir now resolved to avenge on the Gl ijj 
the evils tiiey had inflicted on Persia, and to 
e Candah^ to the empire. After eust g 
ng siege, that city sarreudered (173H), 






™pe- 



rors of India, who, as we may hare observed, had 
always possessed the region Ihrongh wh 

of the Indian gc^emment, he took advantage of 
its tardy recognition of his title, and, making it 
and some other matters a cause of ciuarrel, he 
seized the city of C^bul, and marched for the 
Indus. Meeting with little or no oppo^tioi 
advanced toward the Jumna, and at length, it 
one hundred miles of Delbi, he enoountwed the 
army of Mohammed Sh3h (1739). 

The troops of India would have been in 
a match for the hardy warriors led by Nftdir ; but 
the jealousy which prevailed between Asof J£h 
and SSdut KhSn contributed still furUier I 
feeble them. They were therefore easily ove 
in the engagement which ensued, and Mohammed 
was obliged (o enl«r the camp of N&dir, and ai 
company him to Delhi. In that city tite Persian 
troops, whose discipline was high, conducted them- 
selves with much propriety, until, upon a report of 
Nadir's death, the inhabitants rose and killed 
about 700 of them. NSdir then, after making fruit- 



the city for that purpose, gave orders for a general 
massacre. The butchery lasted (tom sunrise till 
late in the afternoon, when he issued orders for it 
to cease. The number of the slain is varioDsly 
stated from 150,000 to 8000, but that of 30,000 
seems nearer to, though perhaps nnder the truth. 

But it was money, not blood, that Nfidir sought 
in India,andtheworkofpillagenawbegan. Every 
thing of value belonging to the crown was seiited, 
torture was employed to make the nobles and tlie 
inferior inhabitants discover their wealth ; 
governors of provinces were forced lo yield oo 
butions, and NSdir at length, having obtMUed nil 
the wealth that ho thou^t India could bestow, 
quitted Delhi after a residence of fifty-eight days, 
taking with him a treasure estimated at upwards of 
thirty millions sterling. He formed a treaty with 
Mohammed, whom he replaced on the throne, by 
which all the provinces west of the Indus we" 
ceded to Persia ; and this treaty put a final end 
the rule of the honse of TimAr m Af^hanistihi. 

The state of misery and distress m the capital 
and the empire may ea^y be conceived, and it 
might have been e:(pect«d that the Marattas would 
have taken advantage of it to extend their pc 



with a^sir Jung, the son and deputy of 
Asof J^h. He met, however, with a more vigorous 
opposition than he had anticipated, and was glad to 
accommodation with his opponent. He 
I on his return to HindAst^, and liad 
reaehed the Nerbudda when death surprised him 
(1740) 

H essor in the ofiice of pftahwa was his son 

3 I jee R&o, who was also a man of considerable 
b I y But he had potent rivals and enemies to 
t d w th, and It rei^uired ^1 his address t« 
m their intrigues. The most formidable of 
h n h was Hagiijee Bdala, who had the 
harg t collecting the chout in Ber£r and the 
f re t try to Oie east of it, which rendered him 
1 faet nearly the sovereign of that re^on. He 
even attempted to cuHect Oie chout to the north of 
the Nerbudda, bat Billajee marched in person into 
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that couQtr;; and while ha wea tliere, naA was pre- 
paring to infiist on the execution of the tmsatj con- 
cluded with hia father by Asof Jah, Ragnjoe in- 
vaded Bengal The emperor, in hia alarm, offered to 
BSlajoo the ceaMon of MSlwa, on condition of his 
aiding him ag^nst Rugujeo. The offer was gladly 
accepted ; the pSshwa forthwith marched thi-ough 
BahSr and reachad Moorshedabid, the capital of 
Bengal, in IJniB to protect it against Itagujee, 
whom he routed and droTe out of the province. He 
then reinmed to Sattira (17*3), agamst which ho 
fouod lUgujee io full march ; and so strong was the 
oonfedaracy that had been formed agaiiiBt the 
p^hwa, that he deemed it advisable to detach 
Bagujee &om it by conceding to him tlie right of 
levjiog tribute in Boh^ and Bengal. Ragujee's 
attflmpts on Bengal were Anally concluded by the 
cesuun of Cuttac, the southern part of Orissa, and 
the annn^ payment of twelve Ibob of rupees as the 
chnut of Bengal (17S1). 

The deaths of Asof 3&h and of lUjah S^ho oc- 
carred during this period. The former returned to 
the Deokan to suppi'ess the rebellion of his son, Nflsir 
Jung, aud be died there in the year 1746' ; Salio's 
death occurred in the following year. A series of 
intrigues for the Buoceaaion followed ; but the 
peshwasucceededinplacing B. |)rince,named Raj I 
Rim, on the throne. He was then engaged 1 
tilities with the succesaor of Asof Jib, wh 
aided by the French ; but we shall defer ou ac 
count of these trtuisactiona. 

The most reroarliable event in Hindflsfin at th 
time was the riae of the Rohillas, a people deaCm d 
to act a conspicuous part in the future h t r\ 
Numbera of the Afghans of the district f Eol 
(whencethey were called Rohillas)hBdbee mtl 
imperial service. There was among them a nan 
named Ally Mohammed, who was sidd to ha b 
a Hindoo, and who had been adopted by a Rob II 
aoldior. He entered the army as a common sold , 
and, being a man of talent and energy, he rose, like 
ao many men ot the same character, to some rank 
and influence. He obtuned the management of 
some jagbeers ; he gradually increased his posses- 
siona and took more and more of the AfghSjis into 
hia pay and service, and at length he felt himself 
strong enongh to refuse remitting the income of the 
lands he held to DelhL He defeated the troops 
sent against him, and eventually became master of 
the country between the Ganges and Oudo, hence- 
forth named Rohilcund. The emperor at length 
took the field against bim in person, and he was 
then obliged to submit and content bimeelE with the 
government of Sirhind (17*5). 

The north-weat frontier was destined to send 
more plunderers in on India. N&dir Sb&h having 
become abhorred for his tyranny by Wie Persians, 
a conaptraey was formed against him, and he was 
asaasainatedinhiatentncarMesh!d(1747). Ahmed 
KhSn, tlie chief of the Afgh&ns of the Abdilee 
tribe', who were in his service, having madeafruit- 
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own country ; and his influence was such, that within 
a short time he was declared king at Candabfir, a 
his dominions extended from the Indus to t 
frontiers of Persia. Knowing the weakness and the 
wealth of India, where he had been with M^dir, lie 
resolved to attempt conquest in it, and, passing the 
Indus with only 12,000 mon, he took Lahore and 
advanced to the Sutlej, Here an army un ' 
vizir and prince Ahmed was prepared to 
him ; but he crossed the river where there 
ford, got into their rear, and took the town of Sir- 
hind, where their Stores and bagga^ lay. He then 
assailed the entrenched camp of the Indians ; but, 
being repulsed in several attacks, he repassed the 
river and marched homewards (1713). 

Within a month after the battle of Sirhmd the 
emperor Mohammed died, and was succeeded by 
his son Ahmed Shilh. 

The late visar had been killed by a cannon-ball 
at Sirhind, and the office was now vacant. Ahmed 
offered it to Asof JSh, and on his declming it he gave 
it to Stifder Jung, the son of SAdut Khan the 
viceroy of Oude. As Ahmed Euranee was at this 
time engaged in the western part ot his dominions, 
the vizir. Ally Mohammed being now dead, thought 
th an good for making an attempt to destroy 

his n f,1 hours the Rohillas. He committed the 
1 rg f the war to the AfghSn chief o" ~ 
k bfid but, this general happening to 
-.1 -.1 _.r J J j_ .» ... . a^^Yantage 



th vizCT endeavour 



nd called in the Rohillas ; the v 

bl g d to take the Reld against them ; his ni 

us b t ill-disciplined troopa yielded an 

t ry the enemy, and the Robillaa soon 

p ai d b fore the walls of both Luckaow 

Alia! b 1 (1760). 

Tl vi r saw now no resource but to call in the 
Mnrattas. He applied to the two chiefs Holkar 
and Scindia, to whom the pfahwa had given settle- 
ments in Milwa, and the promise of a large subsidy 
induced them to lead their forces to bia aid ; he 
alao was joined by the rajah of tliB JSts. At the 
head of this combined force, he defeated the Ro- 
hillas, aud drove them to the iower ranges of the 
Himalaya. As be permitted the Marattas to levy 
tlieir sub»dy from the conquered territory, it was 
many years before the country recovered from the 
effects of their ravages (17D1). 

When the vizSr returned to Delhi, he found that 
Ahmed Dliranee had again invaded the Punjab, 
which had been ceded to him by the emperor on his 
demand ; be alao tonnd that bis own influence willi 
the emperor and his mother had been engrossed 
by a. favonrito eunuch. This difBeulty he easily 
removed by inviting the ittvonrite to a banquet, at 
which he caused him to he assassinated. But Uiis 
only raised np to him a more formidable opponeuE 
in tlie person of Shubab-ud-din ", the granda>n of 
Asof Jfth, a young man of great energy and ability, 
whom he had himself patronised and raised to the 
rank of Ameer-ul-Omrah, with the title of 6h4zi- 
ud-din. This young man readily joined the em- 
peror agiunst his benefactor. A civil war was car- 
ried on for six months in tlie streets of Delhi, when 
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viair, learning that a body of Marattaa was 
ing to the aid of hia opponenls^ eonsent^d to 
e peace, and retire to Oude. Gh&zi-ud-dia 
turned liiB arms agaicet the jata, and, while 
'as thoa engaged, the emporor, who was grown 
quite weary ot hia arrogauoe and insoleoee, with- 
drew, nnder the pretence of hunting, with what 
troops he had about him, ia order to try to effect 
hia emancipatiou, hut Gh^zi-ud-din Boon sent the 
MaratUs after him, who made him a priaoner. He 
forthwith repaired to the imperial camp, where he 
deposed Ibe emperor, and put out the eyes of hoth 
himself and his mother. He then placed on the 
throne a prince of the blood royal, mider the title 
of Alumgiril. (1754.) 

Tlie arobitioos and active Gliitzi-ud-din soon after 
Hied to recover the PanjSb from the Diiranecs - 
but ho resolved to proceed by stratagem, not by 
force, The widow of the late governor ruled t u 
the name of her young son, and the viztr, adt a c ng 
to Iiahore under the pretext of espouMng he 
daughter, to whom he was betrothed, surprised tl e 
town, and made the regent a prisoner in her bed 
Ahmed Sh&h, as soon sa he heard of this treacher 
IS deed, put himself at the head of hia arn y ai d 
speedily appeared within twenty miles of Delhi, 
Here Ghlzi-ud-d!n, by means of the lale regent of 
le PunjSb, with whom he had been reoonoiied, ob- 
iued his own pardon. But Ahmed requti-ed money, 
and Delhi bei^ame a scene of plunder and mas- 
sacre, as in the time of Nadir ; for, though Ahmed 
was not ferocious like him, he was not so well able 
to restrain his troops, by whom a maaaacre atill 
more wanton and barbarous was perpetrSited on 
the Hindoo pilgrims at Muttra. The hot weather, 
which the AfgMna cannot endare, coming on, and 
causing mortality among them, Ahmed led hia 
troops home. He eapouaed a princeas of the house 
of Timfir, and at the rer^uest of the feeble emperor, 
a protection to him against the vizir, he made 
. able Rohilla chief, named Najeeb-nd-doula, 



all the regulations of Ahmad ShU at nought ; but, 
t feeling hitoself alone snlliciently strong, ho 
called in the never-failing aid of the Marattaa. He 
IS joined by a force under the pSshwa'a brother, 
Ragoba, and taking possession of Deihi, he laid 
siege to the forUfied palace. It held out for a 
month, at the end of which time the emperor. 
(Najeeb-ud-doula having previously made hia es- 
cape from it) opened the gates, and received 
Gli£d-od-din as hia vizir. Ragoba then was in- 
duced, by the intelligence he received of the state 

" " e Putijib, to attempt the oonc[ueat of it He 
with no opposition, the Duraneee retiring over 
the Indus at his approach ; and, leaving a &Miatta 
governor, he returned to the Deckaii (175«). 

^huja-ud-doula, sun of Sufder Jung, of Oude, and 
the other Mohammedan prinoea of India, seeing the 
great increase of the Maratta power, now combined 
for their mutual protection. The Marattaa imme- 
diately invaded and ravaged Rohilcund in their 
usual manner ; but Shuja-ud-doula fell auddeoly 
1, and drove them mlh great loss over the 
Ganges, and, as they heard that Ahmed Sh&h waa 
on his march, they proposed a peace, to which the 
confederates agreed. The Dilranee Shflh, 
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:d till lie reached the other side of the 
He there fell on a body oC the Marattas, 
commanded by Scindia, which he cut to pieces, theii 
loader being among the slain. Another division, 
under Holkai', aa it waa making soathwards waa 
overtaken by the Dilranee troops sent in pursuit 
of it, and utterly dealroyed (17S9). 

At this time GhSzi-ud-din, fearing the vengeance 
of hia royal master should Ahmed Shkb be vict 
rioua, iasued hia orders for the murder of that u 
happy monarch, aud placed another prince of the 
family on the throne ; but his puppet was never 
acknowledged. Sh&h Alum, the heir, was at this 
time in Bengal, where we ahal! meet him in the 
progress of our narrative. 

'me Maratta power was now at its height ; nearly 
all Ind a, from Himalaya tu Cape Comorin, was 
e tl er directly subject to it or pMd it tribute. The 
p6sl va H ho waa ita real hea^, had brought it to a 
degree of order such as it had never previously 
known Its army, instead of consisting of mere 
maraud ng bands, now contained a lai'ge body of 
ell mounted and well-paid cavalry, and a force of 
10,000 miimtry, diaciphned by those who had 
served with the Europeans on the coast ot Cor- 
mandel. It also poaseased, for the iirst time, 
large train of artillery. The pride and selt-ci 
fidence wliich this force produced was only stin; 
lated to exertion by the account of the disaeters of 
Scindia and Holkar, and it was resolved to make a 
strenuous efi'ort for the complete empire of India, 

The comroaud of the Maratta army was given to 
Sedaabeo R£w, the pishwa's cousin, thence called 
the Bhio, i.e. Brother. He was accompanied by 
Wiswaa Rio, the pSshwa's son and heir, and by all 
the great Bramin and Maratta chiefs. He advai 
to Delhi, wiiieh had a small Dflranee garrison ; 
Marattaa entered by a neglected bastion, and the 
citadel yielded to the power of their artillery. Tiie 
BhSo plundered the palace and every public edi- 
fice of all their ornaments ; he seized the splendid 
throne, and stripped off the silver ceiling from the 
hall of audience. Ho was going to proclaim Wis- 
was R5o emperor ot India, but he was induced to 
delay it till he should have driven tlie Dilranees out 
of the land (1760). 

It was the advice of the prudent old rajah of 
the Jats, that the Marattas sliould leave their in 
fantry and ardllery in his countrv, and carry o 
the war in the usual Maratta faction with tiietr 
cavalry, and the climate would then, he aaid, a 
force the Duranees to re^re. But tlie Btiio spurned 
at this counsel, and reaolved ou regnlar warfare. 
Ahmed Shah waa at tliia time encamped on tl 
frontiers of Oude, arranging matters with Shuj. 
ud-doula and his other allies ; and as aoon as tl 
riuns permitted he put his troops in motion, ar 
advanced toward Delhi. A bold and rapid pas- 
sage of the Jumna which he made inspired the 
Marattas with such respect for hia prowess, thu to 
be out of hia reach they reOred to PSnipat, and 
there they formed an intrenched cainp, defended 
by their numerous artillery. The Shao's force 
consisted ot 55,000 regular and 15,000 irregular 
cavalry, with 1 6,000 disciplined infantry. He had 

warfare. The whole number within his linos, in 
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leighbonrhood of the 



lusive of the soldiarB and their followers, is Blaled 
t 200,000 persons. The army of Ahmed Shah 
ms composed of 40,000 Afghflns and Pei'siaiia, 
13,000 Indian horse, and 3S,00I) Indian infantry, 
of vfhioh the Roliilks were the onlj effective por- 
He had about thirty pieces of cannon, and a 
good many wall-pie " " 

The ShSh encami 
Marattas, whose lin . . 

Qtinie, a body of about 12,000 Maratta cavalry 
advanced &oin the lower Jamna and was cut- 
ting off his supplies, and greM distress began to be 
felt in his camp ; but an active detachment came 
m with the freebooters and cut them to pieces, aud 
the Maratta camp was now in its turn straitened 
for provi^oDS, as the enemy had got the command 
of the open conntry. Constant skirmiBhes took 
place, and the Marattas made some fmitless attacks 
on the Dflranee lines. Ahmed's allies were urgent 
with him to bring matters to issue by a general 



reply w 



."Thisi 



with which you are not acqu^nted. In other 
atfdrs do as you please, hut leave this to me." 
He used also to say to them, " Do you sleep ; I 
will take care that no harm befalls you." In effect^ 
Lvas indefatigable ; he omitted no precaution, 
and he was on horseback nearly the whole day. 

At length the BliSo, having endeavoured in vain 
ta efTect a peace through the mediation of Shuja- 
ud-doula, resolred to conquer or perish in the field, 
rather than see his whole army die of starvatim ; 
and ere daybreak on the morning of the Gth of 
January, 17B1, the whole Maratta army, placing 
their artillery in front, advanced to asa^l the hostile 
lines. Ahmed Sh£>h, having had timely information, 
drew his troops up in front of hie camp. The action 
began by the discbarge of the Maratta cannon, 



whieli however did no misehief, as the balls w 
over the enemies' heads. Their disciplined infantry 
then advanced with charged bayonets on the Ro- 
hillas who were on the right, and routed themi 
great slaughter, and then took the centre in fli 
which was at the same time assailed in front by 
the Bhio and Wiswas R&o with the flower of the 
Maratta cavalry. Ahmed, seeing the peril of his 
centre, brought up the reserve, but the advantage 
still was on the side of the Macattas. He then 
rallied all his men and made his whole line 
ranee, and directed one dividon to wheel and take 
them in Rank. Thia mantenvre was successful. 
" All at once, as if by enchantment," says the writer 
who was present, "the whole Maratta army turned 
then- hacks and fled at full speed, leaving the field 
of battle covered with heaps of dead." No quarter 
was given, the pursuit continued for Rfteen or 
twenty miles, the peasantry cut ofl' those that 
escaped the soldiers, and the whole number of the 
slain is said to have been 300,000. The BhSo 
himself and Wiswai B^ were among the dead, 
and every chief of note was either slain or wounded. 
The pfshwa did not smTfive the shook which the 
tidings of this great defeat gave him. Dissensions 
broke oat among the Maratta chiefe, and it was 
some time before the Maratta power became again 
formidable. 

Ahmed Dflranee, after his victory, went on to 
Delhi, whence, after a short stay, he returned to 
bis own country, and never again concerned him- 
self with the aff^rs of India. These now began 
to assume a new character ; for the people from 
the far West, into whose hands the empire wss de 
tined io come next, had just at this time begun i 
establish themselves in Bengal, To relate the 
[bmuition of their empire is now oui t^k. 
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CHAPTER I. 



jama— Voyage of Cabral— 1 



The French. 
From the most distant ages, as we have seen, Ihe 
jirgduots of Iiidin were coiivejed to the West ; but 
the onnrae waa cMelly a land one, from the coast of 
Arabia Fetiit or the head of the Peraan Gulf, and 
the trade was Imust t ly u I h d of the 
PhienicianB. At 1 gth I Al xa d the Great 
had built th ty med f m I mselt Egypt, 

nd that oou try i rmed n 1 p nd t k ngdi 
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and Gfiierfit to th th f th N b dda, and 

thenoccaaio 11) 1 g 1 ast f M 1 bar When 
they had obta ed tl u- cargoes th y turned by 
the same cir m ro te and th mmodicies, 
being convey d byl d to Al and ethenco 

distributed o tl W t Tl h was not 

the common urae f th si p f Egypt in ge- 
nenJ went no fuither than the coast of Arabia, 
where tliey pnrchaBad the goods which Arabian or 
Indian vessels had brought thither by the route 
above described. 

It seems strange that, in this long-con tinned in- 
tercourse with India, the phenomenon of the Mon- 
soons, and their applicability to the purposes of 
trade, should neyer have engaged the thoughts of 
any of the navigatm^. It was not till about the 
middle of the first century of onr era, that a 
mariner named Hippalns, obaecvhig the reguhirily 
with which the one blows for six months, from the 
south-west, and the other for an equal period, from 
the north-east, drew the natural conoludoii, that if 
a vessel were to sail with the former, from the 
jnouth of tlie Red Sea, she must be carried to some 
point on the coast of India, and that the other then 
would bring her back to the place from which she 
had started. He had the courage to put hie theory 
into practice, and the event fully justified his anij- 
cipationa. The Indiantrade now took a new course; 
but Alexandria continued to he its great emporium. 
Political changes had no effect on it. The Roman 
ipire was succeeded by that of the Ehaltfehs, and 
is by (hat of tile Mamlootcs ; but nttll it was &<im 
oiandria that tile spices of the East were dis- 
persed to the West, the great agonla behig the 



Italian traders, especially llie Venetians, of whose 
wealth and power it was the main sujipoit. 

I the fifteenth century, the profits of the eastern 
G being manifestly so great, other nations began 
ing for a sliare in it, and to meditate on the 
possibility of making a direct passage to India. The 
writings of the ancients, which were now becoming 
better known, informed men of the opinion which 
had prevailed of the psaibility of oircumnavigating 
Africa ; and the knowledge of the globular form of 
the earth, joined with tlie notion of India being 
the most distant region of the East, led to the in- 
ference, that by steering boldly across the Atlantic 
one would be sure to reach the coast of India. 
This last, aa is well known, was the idea of Colum- 
bus, and it led to the discovery of Americfl. The 
former idea gradually unfolded itself to the Portu- 
gneae, whose situation at the western extremity of 
Europe, and their familiarity with the sea, and 
enmity with the Moors of Africa, led them, ti 
plore the western coast of that continent. 
Henry, one of Ihe sons of John I. by an English 
princess, has the honour of being the or^uator of 
Portuiueae discovery. While governor of Ceuta, 
he bad learned much from the Moors respecting 
the AfHcMi nations te the south. This confirmed 
him in the idea he had conceived of poshing dis- 
covery southwards, for he had already sent out 
vessels which had succeeded in doubling Cape Non, 
the previouslimit of southern navigation, and coming 
in view of Cape Bojador. On his return from 
Ceuta, Don Henry fixed his abode at Sagrez, near 
Cape St. Vincent, where he would always have the 
ocean in view; and to the end of his life (hi 1463) 
he kept his thoughts directed on the one objee' " 

African discovery, In 1418, he sent out a ve 

which was to attempt to double Cape Bojador. The 
attempt proved a failure, in consequence of 
storm ; but the island of Porto Santo was discove. .., 
as tliat of Madeira was in a future voyage. It was 
not till 1433 that Cape Bojador was passed, and as 
the sea beyond that promontory, contrary to expec- 
tation, was fonnd to l>e calm and tranquil, the 
gross of southern discovery was rapid. After 
death of Don Henry it languished a littie ; but it 
had atrack root too deeply ever to cease. It was 
speedily resumed, the river CoHgo and the Gold 
Coast were discovered, and in 1471 the Portuguese 
monarch, Don John II., assumed the title of Lord 
of Guinea. This prince, being now convinced that 
there must be a termination of the African coni 
nent, resolved to make every effort to reach it, ai 
thus to open a route to Iiii£a. In 1486, he sei 
out three vessels, under the command of Bartholo- 
mew Diaz, to make the attempt. Leaving the 
Congo, Diaz proceeded southwards along the coast, 
till a tempest came on which drove him out ( 
ill a southern direction. At the end of tlii 
days the tempest ceased, and they then sti 
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ards ill ovdor to recover tlia land. But to 
nmaaemant, after pTOoeeding for soma daja, 
they aUII saw notliiog before them bat a, wide 
ocean. Tiiay then steered northwards, and soon 

a with the land. They hiid in effect, without 

g aware oC it^ passed the Cape in quest of 
which they had sailed. At the desire of Diaz they 
went on eastwards till they reached wba.t is now 
named the Gi'eAt Fish Biver. , As they wera re- 
turning, to their great joy and surprise they 
discamed the long-souglit promontory, to which 
Diaz gave the name of (^bo Tomieatoeo, or Stormy 

" illation the king changed to 

Hope, ile present name, 
ented the liing from following 
up this discovery of a route to India, and it was not 
mi tlie i<eign of lits succeesor, Emmanuel, that tlie 
project was resumed. In 1497, Vaseo da Glama, a 
gentleman of the royal household, sailed from the 
Tagus with a squadron of three ships, with orders 
to make every effort to reach the coaet of India; 
and after a voyage of leas than eleven months he 
(urived at Calicut on the coast of Malabar. The 
particakra of this voyage require not lo be narrated, 
they are so generally known ; and it has had the 
good fortune to have been song in enduring strains 
by the muae of tjie renowned but hapless Luis de 
Camoens. 

B Gama was proceeding along tlie east coast of 
Africa, he found Mozamhique, Qjiiloa, Melinda, and 
all the other towns inhabited by Mohammedans, or 
as the PortQgnese called them, Moora'; andaslJiere 
happened to ha in them some traders or others 
from the north coast of Africa, who knew the Por- 
tuguese as the hereditary enemies of their race and 
creed, they exerted themselves to stir up the hos- 
tility of the natives ag^nst them. In this they 
succeeded every where but at Melinda, whose 
, on the contrary, became the steady friend of 
angers, and supplied them with a pilot, who 
carried ^em to Calicut. Here also Gama found 
the trade principally in the handa of the Moora, 
that is, tlie traders of Arabia and Egypt, who 
laturally sought to prevent the commercial rivalry 
of the Europeans, and to destroy them if posubte. 
The sovereign himself, called the Samorim, a Hin- 
doo in faith, loohing only to the benefit of hia 
— "-'ecta, was inclined to favour the atrangera, who 

a laitlifnl friend in a Moor of Tunis, named 
Monzaide who was settled at Calicut; bat the 
Moors bribed to their side the Cutwal, or prime 
r of flie Samorim, and through him the 
limself, and plans were formed for the de- 
struction of the Portuguese ; but Gama, having had 
timely informaUon from Monzaide, frustrated them, 
and set sail on his return to Europe. He arrived 
ji the port of Lisbon on Iho 29th of August, 1499, 
after an absence of nearly two yeara and two montlis. 

Hence we Una our wrilera calling tbe MohammeasilB of 



the habit of pulting their nasal tone (k 
terminating in a vonel, anil tliie ne 1 
Thus Ihey call Cape Kumitl Comarlm, 



The court of Purlugnl resolved to lose no timo 
in taking advantage of tliis brilliant discovery, and 
early in the following year a fleet of thirteen ghipa, 
carrying twelve hundred men, under the command 
of Alvarez Cabral, sailed from the Tagus. The 
circumstance of eight Franciscan friars being put 
on board, and the admiral being inatmctfid to waste 
witti fire and sword every country that would not 
listen to their preachmg, shows that religioaa 
fanaticism, even more than the spirit of coramei'ce, 
actuated the counoils of the Lnsitanian monarch. 

By beeping out to sea in order to avoid tbe 
cuaat of Africa, Cabral had the good fortune to 
discover Brazil in South America. In his passage 
ronnd the Cape of Good Hope he encountei-ed 
fearful tempests, in which he lost four of his ships, 
on board iit one of which was the intrepid Diaz, 
who first had passed that formidable promontory. 
Cabral reached Calicut with only six ships ; but 
this force, and the account of the power of Portugal 
given by some Hindoos whom Gama had can'ied 
away and Cabral had brought hack, induced tbe 
Samorim t« treat him viith respect, and he was 
allowed to establish a factory m Calicut. Tlie 
Moors, though they at first aH'ected to be friendly 
disposed, soon began to thwart the Portuguese, 
and through their influence the native merdianls 
delayed supplying them with tlie goods for which 
they had contraoted. Tlie Samorim, when applied 
to, in a fit of impatience bade them to seize the 
cargo of one of the Moorish ships, but at the same 
time to pay its full value. Currea, the Portuguese 
factor, a warm, impetuous man, and urged on by 
his pretended friends among tlie Moors, pressed 
Cabral to execute this project, and the Moors, to 
draw him on, began ostentatiously to lade a large 
veasel with the choicest spices, taking care to let 
the Portugueae know the time appointed for her 
departure. Cabral, contrary to ins better judg- 
ment, yielded to the instances of Correa and of his 
men, and, sending hia boats, began to transfer her 
cargo to his own ships. The Moors ran instantly 
to the king, crying that tJie Christians had now 
shown themselves to be what they always said they 
were, mere pirates. He gave them permission to 
redi'eaa themselves ; and, joined by a number of 
the Nairn, as the military class is called in Mala- 
bar, they made an attack: on tbe Portuguese fac- 
tory. Carres and fifty men were slain, the rest 
escaped by jumping into the sea and swimming to 
the ships. Cabral seized ten Moorish ships aud 
bamed them after he had taken out their cargoes ; 
and then, getting in close to shore, he cannonaded 
the city till lie had set it on fire in several places. 
He then weighed anchor, and, proceeding south- 
wards, came to Cochin, the largest city on the coast 
after Calicut 

It has always been the fortnne of the colonizers 
or conquerors of new countries t« find allies ready 
to tJieir hand, in conseqaenee of the tyranny or 
oppression of the predominant power among the 
natives. Thus the Spaniards, in their invasion of 
Mexico, found zealous allies in the Ttascalnns ; and 
now the king of Cochin, an oppressed vassal of the 
Samorim, became the warm biend of the Portu- 
guese. Cabral, having supplied himself here with 
pepper, did not mate any long stay, but went on to 
Cananor, where he was also well received, and then 
on his homeward voyage. Before he 
additional squadron of liiree ships had 
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Nova, who, finding a ietter at San Bias on the coast 
of Afrii» relating what had ocourced and advising 
him to proceed direcb to Cochin, made sail at once 
to that port. While there, lie defeated a large fleet 
sent against liim by the Samorim. On his home- 
wat'd voyage, he discovered the island of St. Helena, 
as he had fallen in with Ascension isle as he viaa 

tn Portugal Cahral's e!:peditioti, owing to the 
loss of life and of shipping in it, was in general re- 
garded as a f^ure, and peiiple began to think that 
it was a hazardous thing for a small khigdom like 
Portugal to engage ia nostilities, at the otlier end 
of the world, wiLli a powerful monarch like the 
Samirim. But the king, like most monarehs, was 
bent on couc[uest and extent of empire ; the pope 
liad lately by a bull divided as it were the world 
between him and the king of Spain, giving to the 
one all the countries to be discovered east, to the 
other those west of a certain line, his infaliibiiity 
not perctdving that they thus must meet at last i 
Anally, he reflected that he liad allies in the princes 
of Coehin and Cananor, and might g^n otliera. 
He therefore assumed the title of "Lord of the 
Navigation, Conquest, and Commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, India, and Persia," and seat out a fleet of 
fifteen sail, under Vaaoo da Gama, to Cochin and 
Cananor, and another of five vessels, under Vicente 
Sodra, to cruize ^ninst the Moors at the mouth of 
the Red Sea (1512). 

Those who have formed their idea of the cha- 
racter of Vaaco da Gama from the poem of Camoens, 
or even from the narrative of his iirst voyage, will 
be shocked by the ncoouiit of the barbarities of 
which he now was gnilty. Having token a large 
Moorish ship off the coast of Arabia, he first plun- 
dered it, and then, shnttjng the crow up in the hold, 
set it on lire. When ho came before Calicut, and 
had opened negotiations, he placed on the deck RSty 
persons whom he had taken out of the vessels 
which he had captured, and, with an hour-glass in 
his hand, toid the Samorim's envoy, that it he did 
not receive satisfaction before the sand had run, 
he would put them all to deatli ; and, as the reply 
did not arrive within the limited time, lie performed 
his threat^ and Wien cutting off the han^ and feet 
of bis victims seut tliem on shore. He left Cali- 
cut, but was Induced by an artful Bramin to return 
in a single ship ; by which raah act he narrowly 
escaped being captured. Having cruized about 
for some time, and taken some valu^le ships, he 
returned to Portugal. As soon as he was gone, the 
Samorim prepared to take vengeance on the king of 
Cochin. Ha invaded his territoi'; at the head of 
a large army, and, on liis refusal to give up the 
Portuguese and abimdou their atlhiuco, made a 
fuiious assanit an bis capital, took it, taid forced 
tiEm to seek refuge in the adjacent sacred islet of 
Vipeen. 

Throe separate expeditions now sdled from 
Portugal (150^;, under the brothers Alfonso and 
Francis Alhuqnerque and Antonio Saldanha. 
Francis Albuquerque, who arrived first, liaving 
met on tlie coast of Arabia the remainder of the 
squadron of Sodra, who had perished iu a storm, 
proceeded to Vipeen and relieved the king of 
Cochin, who was now reduced to extremity. He 
tlieu, being joined by his brother, carried on the 
war agiunst tlie Samorim, whom he forced to pur- 



chase peace by the delivery of a lai-go quantity of 
pepper, and by opening his port to tlie Portuguese 
commerce. But the c^tiire of one of his ships 
by the Portuguese broke this peace, and, after a 
vain attempt (o indmidate him, the Albuquerques 
sailed for Europe, leaving Duarte Pacheoo witli a 
few hundred men for the defence of Cochin, 

The Samorim now resolved to make every effort 
to reduce the king of Cochin, and it is asserted 
that the army he assembled for this purpose num- 
bered 60,000 men. Two Milanese, who had de- 
serted to him, taught him, we are told, to cast brass 
cannon and other European arte of war. The de- 
fence of the town was committed to Pacheco, for 
the natives lost all courage ; and seldom have more 
skill and energy been dispbiyed than during this 
siege. All the attacks of the enemy were gallantly 
repelled, and the Samorim at last, having lost a 
great part of his force by war and sickness, found 
it necessary to raise the Mege and retire. The de- 
fence of Cochin, by demonstniting to the Ponu- 
50BS6 their great superiority in arms over the 
iidians, tended greatly to foster their lust of con- 

Paoheco was succeeded by Lope Soarez, to whom 
the Samorim sent very advantageous offers of peace.i 
Soarez sailed to Calicut^ and all was proceeding 
satisbolorily, till he made a demand of the surren-. 
der of the two Milanese. At this the negotiator 
paused, reqtriring time to consult the Samorim ; 
but the haughty Soarez wonld hear of no delay, 
and instantly began to cannonade the t«wn. He 
then, at the desire of the king of Cochin, destroyed 
the town of Cranganor, after which he returned to 
Portugal. 

The views of the Portuguese monarch gradually 
extending, tlie Htle of Viceroy of India, with a 
suitable establishment military and ecclesiasljc, 
was confen'sd on Francis Almeida, who replaced 
Soarea (1606), Shortly after his aiTival, he received 
a splendid embassy from the Hindoo king of BeH- 
yanngur, offering his daughter in maiiiage to the 
prince of Portagal ; and, though the otfer was not 
accepted, a courteous and friendly answer was 

The MamlAk sultan of Egypt, incensed at the 
daring conduct of the Portiigneee, and the losses 
sustained by his subjecte, resolved, in conjunction 
with the Moslem king of GAzerfit, to make a vigor- 
ous effort to extirpate them. AnBgyptian fleet of 
twelve sail was accordingly joined by that of the 
king of Gdzerit, under his ablest general, Aiiz 
Sultinee (150B), oud a furious attack was made by 
the combined force on a part of tlie Portuguese 
fleet, commanded by tlie viceroy's son Lorenzo, off 
the port of Chaul, to the south of Bombay. After sus- 
taining a fight for two successive days, the Portu- 
guese put to sea and escaped ; but, the ship of 
Lorenzo Almeida having got entangled in some 
fishing-stakes, he refnsed to leave her, and perislied 
fighting gallantly. On this occasion, the cour- 
teous AiSa wrote a letter of consolation to the 

While Ahiieida was preparing to take vengeance 
for his son, Alfonso Albuquerque came out with a 
fleet and a commission to supersede him. Albuquer- 
que had first proceeded to the coast of Arabia, 
where he reduced Muscat and other towns, and 
then sailed up the Peisan Gulf, and made (lie 
prince of tlie wealthy isle of Ormuz consent to pay 
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Uihute. When lie came to Cooliin and sliowed hia 
commiBuon, Almeida, supported b^ his principal 
officers, lerused ohedieace 1« it, at least till he 
ahould have avenged the death of hia son. Albu- 
querque nrged, but in vain, that the rojal ordei« 
were imperative. Almsida sailed with a fleet of 
nineteen ehipa to attack the fleets of Egypt and 
QfizerW. On hia way he made an unprovoked 
assault on the cUy oF Dabul in the Concan, plun- 
dered and burned the town, and ma»ea«red the in- 
habitants without distinetion. He found the con- 
federates Ij^ng at the isle of Din, on the southern 
coast of GAzer&t. Aiiz proposed to await tlie 
attack in the harbour ; but the Egyptian admiral 
would not conseut, and in tlie aetion which ensued 
vietory remained with the Portugueae. Ai£z then 
sent proposals of peace, but Almeida insisted on 
the EgjptJan admiral being delivered np to him. 
To iJiis demand, Aiiz refused to yield, but offered 
to restore his Christian captives; and Ahneida was 
obliged to be content with these lerma. He then 
departed, and when he came to Cananor, with the 
ferocity ^en ctiaracleristic of tlie Portuguese in 
India, he massacred all bis priaoners. It was with 
great difficulty that he was mdnced to resign his 
ofiice. He Anally s^led for Europe, and he fell in 
a scuffle with the natives in Suldanha bay, on tho 
coast of Africa. 

Hitherto the Portuguese had made no attempt 
to aequice territory in India, being content witJi 
being masters of the sea and having factories in 
die cities of the coast. But Albuquerque, a man of 
lofty and aspiring views, resolved to be the founder 
of a Furtnguese empire in the East. His first at- 
tempt was on Calicut (1610); but, after performing 
pr d g s if valour, the Portuguese were beaten off 

tl gt at loss, and Albuquerque himself was 
ca I to his ships stunned with blows, and left for 
dead When he had recovered, acting under the 
ad e f Tinioza, one of those pirates with which 
that eoaal was so long infested, he proceeded to 
attack Groa, a tjiwn in an island of the coast be- 
lo g ng t. the kingdom of BSjaptir. The town 
SUIT nde ed on terms of security to commerce iuid 
pnvat p operty, which were faithfully adhered to 
iy Albuquerque, who now assumed the state of a 
s e e gn prince. But the king of BSjapQr, having 
nolle ted a large array, was preparing to recover 
Gon, and aa he succeeded in passing hia troops over 
into the island by night, Albuqnerque found it ne- 
cessary to evacuate the town, and get on board hia 
ships. He redred to Cananor, but soon after, when 
the lung of Bljapfir was engaged in a war with the 
rajah of BejSyanugur, he made another attack and 
obtained posaession of the town, which he strongly 
fortified, and made the chief seat of the Portuguese 
power in the Bast. 

The aspiring mind of Albuquerque was now 
directed 1o a far more distant conquest. The city 
of Malacca, situated in the peninsula of that name, 
was tho great emporium of the trade between India 
and China and the eastern isles ; and Albuquerque, 
using as a pretext some ill-treatment which an 
ofHcer sent on discovery by Almeida was said to 
have received there, sailed thither with » force of 
BOO Portuguese and COO native troops, and he suc- 
ceeded in taking the town, where the booty acquired 
is said to have been immense; but it was all lost m 
a storm which the fleet encountered olT the coast 
of Sumatra. The Portuguese retained possession 



of Malacca, which became one of llieir principal 
settlements (1511). 

The port of Aden ia Arabia, which would give 
hira the command of the Red Sea, nest drew the 
attention of Albuquerque ; but two atfempts which 
he made on that town proved failures. He then 
resumed his pbms on Ormui, and ailing thilher 
with a force of 1500 Envopean, and 600 native 
troops, he reduced its sovereign to submission, and 
Ormuz alao became a Portuguese possession. 

Albnqnerque had thus fotuided an empire for his 
sovereign; but neglect and ingratitude ware the 
only rewards tlie monarclis of Portugal in tliose 
days bestowed on their distinguished subjects. As 
Albuquerque was returning to Goa, broken iu health, 
he learned that hia enemy Soarez waa come out as 
his successor, that ofhcers hoalile to him were ap- 
pointed to the command of the ships and fortsj and 
all this had been done without Bending him even a 
letter. He was at first inclined to give ear to tliose 
who counselled him to maintain his power by force ; 
but he unmediately repelled rtie bought. He re- 
fnsed to take nourieliment, dictated a brief but 
manly and pathetic letter to hia worthless sovereign, 
and breathed his last within sight of Goa ( 1516). 

Albuquerque was doubtlesa a man of considerable 
talent and energy, and is, perhaps, not alti^ther 
without claim to the title of Great bestowed on him 
by his countrymen, It was certainly a splendid con- 
ception to make a small nation of the West like 
Portugal mistress of the seoa and of the commerce 
of the eastorn regions; and thia concepdon was in 
fact realised, for, in all their conflicts with the 
native powers, the Portuguese invariably came off 
victorious, and their empire continued to exist for 
an entire centiuy. It was neither tlie arms of the 
monarohs of the East, nor tlie inferior abilities of 
Albuquerque's successors, that caused its downfal, 
but the decline of Portugal itself, and the appear- 

Europe, whose side was almost always taken by the 
native powers, who abhorred the Portuguese for 
their religions fanaticism and their teirbarous 
cruelty, in both of which detestable qualities they 
fully equalled theur kinsmen of Spiuu. 

Tho Portuguese dominion, according to the mag- 
nificent Ungu^e of their historians, extended from 
the Cape of G^ud Hope to the frontiers of Cltma, 
along a coast 12,000 miles in extent. But this only 
means that they had forts and factories at various 
l»ints of thia range of coast ; for they prudently 
refrained from the acquisition of torrito^. They 
had various settlements on the east coast of Africa, 
Onnuz in the Persian Gulf, Goaaud other places in 
India; they were also on the Ganges in Bengal ; 
they had factories in Ceylon, they possessed Malacca, 
and their forts commanded Temale, Tidore, and tlie 
other Spice Islands, which, by the way, were tlie 
scenes of their greatest atrocities ; and finally, ths 
emperor of China, for their services ag^nat a pu'ato, 
allowed them to settle on the penuiaular of Macao, 
near the city of Canton. They also discovered and 
opened a trade with the isluida of Japan, from 
vJhich, however, their religious bigotry at length 
Eauaed their expulsion, and a massacre of their 
native converta. Of this extensive empire all that 
they retain, Mid only by sufferance, at the present 
day is Mozambique, Eroa, and Macao I 

The most remarkable events in Portuguese his- 
tory iu the East, after tlie time of Albuquerque, 
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Babftdur Sh4h, hinr of GiLzer^t, wlien forced to 
seek refui^e in Diu ', nod allowed the Portuguese 
to build a feetorj there, on condition o! their uding 
liim with 500 men in tlie recovery of his kingdom . 
When he had succeeded and came to Diu (1636), 
' 'Dund tliat they were sorrounduig theii factory 

I a wall, and apparently converting it into a 
fortification. He remonateated witli Nuno da 
Cunha, the viceroy, who was there with a fleet, and 
mnttera seemed likely to be amicabl; arranged, 
when Cunha, having feigned sickness when in- 
vited M visit the king, tlie latter, to remove all 

<icion, went on board the viceroy^s ship with a 
few attendants. Observing while there some whis- 

Cerings and signs passing between the viceroy and 
is people, he took alarm and quitted the ship iu 
haste. As he was going on shore, an affray, acci- 
dental or designed, took place, and he thi'ew him- 
self out of liis boat into the sea, where he was 
stunned by (he blow of an oar, and thou run 
tlirough with a hiilbert. Each side charged the 
other with treachery, and each probably without 

BahSdnr's suoceEsor resolved to take vengeanoa 
1 the Portuguese, and a large fleet and army 
from Ggypt^ now iu the hands of (he Ottomans, 
came to his aid (IS38). Silveira, the commandant 
of the fort, had only 600 men, and many of them 
sickly ; yet he repelled all the attacks of the 
enemy. After the loss of a prodigious number of 
1, they made one final assault at midnight, and 
forced their way into a part of the fort, but were 
repelled by almost incredible efforts of valour, 
after whidi the Turkish admiral gave over the 
siege and went home. He doubtless was not 
aware, that there were at the time only forty men 
fit for service in the garrison. The hemism of the 
Portngueae women m this siege is celebrated by 
their hislocians, particularly tliat of Anna Fernan- 
dez, the wife of a physician. 

In 1 645, the king of GftzerM made another attack 
a the fort, which was defended by John Maaca^ 
renhas with only 200 men. A reinforcement of 
JO men having come, they insisted on being led 
it ag^nst the euemy, but they were driven back 
ith great loss. At length the viceroy, the cele- 
brated John de Castro, arrived with a large force, 
and he attacked the enemy in their entrenchments, 
^ed them with great loss, and, entedng the city 
of Diu pell-meU with them, filled it with bloodshed 
massacre. On his return to Goa, he entered 
the city in triumph, crowned with hiurel, and 
dragging after him the royal standard of GflzerAt, 
□sic sounding all Uie while, and the streets riiig- 
g with acchLuiationa. 

In tS70, the Adil Sh&h of B^japfir, and (he 
izftm Slifth of Ahmednngur, farmed an alliance 
for the purpose of driving the Christiana from 
India. The former led his forces, eattmated at 
100,000 men, against Goa ; the latter invested 
nl near Bombay. Goa was defended by the 
viceroy Luis de Ataide, who had only 700 soldiers 
and 1300 monks and wmed slaves ; yet he would 
aat deuiii the homoward-bound ships, by which he 
might have added 400 men to his force. All tile 



attempts of the enemy to pass over into the island 
failed, and the Portuguese often made attacks on 
their quarters, in which they displayed thdr usual 
courage, and their usual barbarity. When the 
siege had lasted two months, a rt^foreement of 
1500 men came from the Moluccas, ^id the Mos- 
lems, after one more vigorous attempt, in wl ' ' 
they forced their way mto the island, but v 
driven out of it with great slaughter, ceased to act 
on the ofl'enaive. Adil Shah, however, remained in 
his pusilion some montlis longer, and then retired, 
having lost 13,000 men. 

Cliaul was defended agonal the army of Mizgm 
ShSh by an officer named Luis d'Andred*, and a 
garrison of 2000 men. But, as it was not seated in 
an island like Goa, the defence of it was iar more 
difficult. During a month the enemy battered it 
with seventy pieces of cannon, and thcu made a 
general assault, and penetrated into the town at 
different points, but they were every where driven 
back. Wlien the siege had lasted abont six months, 
an nnavailing attempt was made at accommodation, 
and Nisfim ShSh, having tried one more furious 
assault^ and being repulsed, drew off his troops. 
He shortly after formed an alliance with tiie 
Portuguese. 

The Portuguese dominion in the East was thus 
maintained throughout tlie sixteenth century. But, 
meantime, Portugal itself had fallen under the 
dominion of Phihp II. of Spain (1580), and the 
Dutch, who Were also subjects of this monarch, and 
who used hitherto to purchase the products of the 
East at Lisbon, and distribute them over the north 
of Europe, having been d 
Philip's tyranny, were in consequence excluded 
from ^1 the ports iu his domimons. They resolved 
therefore to try to make their way to the East 
direct, bat they feared the naval power of Spain 
io the Atlantic and the eastern eeas. It was at 
that time a prevalent notion, that tJie northern 
extremitieBof both continents were eircumnavigahle, 
uid the Dutch were therefore induced to attempt 
the (lasaage by the north of Europe and Asia ; bi ~ 
after tiiree successive failnres, they saw themselv 
obliged to abandon this project, and became co 
vineed tliat, if India was (o be reached, it could 
only be by the south. 

In the year 1500, a company of Dutch merchants 
sent oat a squadron of four well-armed vess. ' 
under the command of Cornelius Houtman, w 
during a long reaidenee at Lisbon, had eollec 
the necessary information ; and after a somew; 
tedious navigation, they reached the port of Bantam 
in the island of Java. On the return of this fleet, 
Es the practicability of establishing a trade with 
the East was now established, the origiual company 
was increased ; and, in 1599, a fleet of eight vessels 
was sentout, under the joint command of Houtman 
and Van Neck. They visited the coasts of Java 
and Sumatra, and Van Neck then returned to 
Amsterdam with four of the vessels richly laden 
wilh spices. The trade proved so lucrative, that 
new companies were formed every year, and ne» 
squadrons sent out. Even so early ns the yeai 
1600, forty Dulch vessels went roand the Cape. 
Wie profits on Oieir trade to the East is -- = ^"- ■ 
averaged about thirty-seven per cent. 

The Dutch at first avoided, as far as , 
contact with the Portuguese, and cMefully 'ab- 
Btftined from visiting t'-- -' ' ^ 
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settlenienlK. Bui gradually, as they became confi- 
dent of their own strength and learned iiiiw their 
rivals were detested by the natives, they began to 
abandon tliis pacific policy. They commenced with 
aiding the naijves to surprise the PortU] 
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their settlements in the Mol 
having reinforced their fleet in the East with nine- 
teen vessels, carrying 2000 veteran soldiers, they 
attacked and rednced all the remaining Portuguese 
settlements in the Moluccas, and thus made tliem- 
selves masters of the entire trade of the eastern 
seas. They then made an attempt on Malacca, 
but met with a repulse, and afterwards aided the 
natives of Ceylon against the Portuguese ; but it 
wa« not until the year 1656, and after a siege of 
seven months, that they succeeded in ledocing 
their chief settlement, Columbo, and expelling 
them totally from that island. They had already 
(1640) reduced Malacca, after aa obstinate resist- 
ance. Having tiiua established their empire over 
the isles of the eastern soaE,they built, as a capital, 
nt Jacatra, on the north-western coast of the isle 
of Java, a town which they named Batavia. Un- 
lilte the Portuguese, they were not anxious to form 
establishmenla on the continent of India, content- 
ing themselveB with the lucrative commerce of the 
isles, to which they added that of Japan, from 
which the Portuguese had been dnren by the na- 
tive government. 

Th Fren has in the commencement of the 
se Bn en h centu j made some feeble attempts to 
obtain a haro n he lucrative trade to the East, 

' they e^tnb ish d an East Indian company ; 
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CHAPTER II. 



id- trade— Travels ■ 



It is not to be supposed that so enterprising a 
peojile as the English should have remained in- 
active spectators of the attempts of the Dutch to 
obtain a share in the commerce of the East. On 
the contrary, they were the very first people in 
Earope who had resolved to follow the Portuguese 
tiiilher. So eai'ly as the reign of Henry VIII, on 
the representationB of Kobert Thome, a merchant 
settled at Seville, of the advant^es to be derived 
from tlie trade to the East, it was resolved to make 
ui attempt to share in it. Owing to the respect then 
entertained fur the papal bulls, and to the rights 
supposed to be conferred by discovery, Thome 
advised to try tlie north-west passage ; and accord- 
ingly two voyages were undertaken in that diree- 
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The first of these was as early aa the year 



In the reign of Edward VI. a squadron, under 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, was sent out to try to dis- 
cover a north-east passage. But it met with no- 
thing but disasters. Willoughby's ship being 
driven on tlie coast of Lapland, he and his crew 
perished by the climate. Chancellor, the second 
in command, was more fortunate ; for he reached 
the port of Arehangel in Rus^a, and he became 
the means of opening a, trSide with that country to 
the English merchants. Some further attempts 
were made to discover a north-east passi^ ; and, 
on their proving failures, the north-west course 
was again resutued. Six efforts were made in the 
course of a few years, three of the expeditions 
being commanded by Martin Frobieher, and the 
others by John Davis, who gave his name to the 
strait which he discovered. 

There being now little hope of making a way to 
India by the north, the English resolved no longer 
to respect the pretensions of the Portuguese, but 
io go thither by the Cape of Good Hope. Already 
(1577) Sir Francis Drake had cii'CDmnavigated the 
globe, and when in the Eastern ocean, he had 
visited the isles of Temate and Tidore and other 
of tlie Spice Islajids, and also Java, in all of which 
he had met with the moat friendly reception from 
the natives and the greatest encouragement to 
trade. Drake's enccess inflamed the spirit of ad- 
venture then so strong ; and in 1586, Thomas 
Cavendish, a gentleman of a good family and estate 
in Suffolk, fitted out a squadron of three ships at 
his own expense, in order to perform a voyage 
similar to that of Dralfe, and to collect all the in- 
formation rec[msite for a trade to the East. Like 
Drake, he passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
and committed devastation on the coast of Spanish 
America. He visited the Philippine and Ladrone 
Islands, then the Moluccas, and finally Java ; and 
he every where found the Spanish and Portngness 
detested, and the people willing to tiade wi£ the 
English. The capture of some of the Portuguese 
Indiamen about Uits time, and the information ob- 
tained from the papers found on board of them, 
and a narrative pnblished by one Stevens 'who hod 
sailed with the Portngaeee to India, made the 
English nation more fully aware of the value of 
the Indian trade and more anxious to share in it. 

Attempts had even been made to obtain the 
products of the East by a land-trade. A company, 
named the Levant Company, bad been formed to 
purchase them on the coast of Asia Minor, wbitlier 
they had been breught by native caravans. A 
Russia company liad also been established a^r 
the discovery of Archangel, and in 1668, Antony 
Jenkinson, one of thdr agents, went freia Moscow 
down the Volga into the Caspian Sea, and visited 
Persia and Bokhara. He repeated this journey 
seven times, and the trade thus establiijhed was 
such that, we are told, there were three Englidi 
agents resident at Casveen in Perwa, in the year 
16B3. 

The Levant Company also thought that they 
might import directly from India tlirough the 
Peraan Gulf, and then overland to Aleppo and the 
coast. Accordingly John Newbury and Ralph 
Iltch, two of the partners, in that company, and 
some others, departed in 1 683, furnished with let- 
ters from ftueen Elizabeth to the emperor Akber 
and the emperor of China. They took the suitable 
goods with them, and proceedBd~~I!K-£agdajllMid 
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Bussora to Ormuz. Here they were thrown into 
prison by the Fortugaese, and then transmitted to 
Goo, whsrs they were Etill confined ; and, though at 
length relesBed, the; wet's m plundered and other- 
wise ill-used, that they tied from the town (I5S5). 
They went first to BglgSm, thetics to B^japttr and 
Golconda, and tlien through CsndSsh and Mdlwa 
to Agra, where one of tliera. Leader, a jeweller, 
remained in the aei-vice of the eniperor. Thence 
they, or at least Fitch, the narrator, proceeded to 
Al^ahab^d and Beuirea, and went even to the con- 
fines of BootiD, norlli of Bengal. They visited 
the Portngueae settlement on the Hooghly, Orlasa, 
and otiier places, Pegu, and Makaca, and thence 
proceeded to Cochin, Goa, and Ormui, whence 
Fitch returned to England, iu 1691 , and published 
an acconnt of his travels. 

BYoui Fitch's account it was quite clear Uiat no 
steady trade could be carried on with India by this 
routa ; and, moreover, none of these circuitous 
modes of trading with the East would content the 
ardent Bpiiit of British commerce. Accordingly, 
in 1589, divers merchants had presented a memo- 
rial to the Lords of Council, praying permissinu to 
send three ships and three pinnaces to India, ui 
order to open a trade with those places in which 
the Portuguese had no settlements. The fate of 
this memorial is not known ; but in I60I , three 
ships, under Capt^n Raymond, sailed for India. 
Ere, however, they reached the Cape, they had to 
send home one with the aick, Raymond's own ves- 
sel was lost in a tempest, and James Lancaster, in 
the third, having privateered for some time in the 
Indian seas agauist the Portuguese, and taken a 

Sod many ships, was wrecked, on his return, in 
9 West Indies, and came home in a French 
privateer. 

The boldness and succeas of the Dutch in 1B96 
excited the emulation of the Englisli merchants. 
In 1599, a company was formed, with a stock of 
about 30,0flW., in 101 shares, of from lOOi. to SOOOt., 
with a committee of fifteen to manage its affiui-s. 
The odixntarcre, as the shareholders were named, 
applied M the queen for a warrant, engaging to 
abst^n from all pUces possessed by Spain or Por- 
tugal. But the court, afraid of embroiling itself 
with SiKim, hesitated, and the charter was not ob- 
tained till the foUoning year. The court proposed 
that the chief command shonld be given to Sir 
Edward Michelhourne ; the committee replied, that 
tliey were resolved not taemploy any gestlemim in 
any place of charge, aa the very suspicion of such 
a thmg would drive away a great number of the 
adventurers. The court gave way, and the chief 
command was given to Captain Lancaster. 

The charter now granted constituted the adven- 
turers a body politic, under the Htle of " The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
.trading to the East Indies." Theirplan of manage- 
ment waa by a chairman, and a committee of 
twenty-four, to be imnually chosen. Thej were to 
trade to all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of M^ellan not already possessed 
by states in amity with her Majesty. The charter, 
like alt at the time, was exdu^ve, but the company 
had the power of granting licenses to trade to other 
British subjects. The charter was granted for 
fifteen years, hut might be revoked at any time, if 
not fLPund advaniageous to the country, on giving a 



those who had were invited to be a' 
pense, and to sliaro the whole profits of the voyage, 
A sum of eHfiOal. was thus raised, and on tlie 2nd 
of May, 1601, Lancaster sailed fmm Torbay with 
fonr ships and a pinnace, the largest being of 600 
Ions, with a crew of 200 men. He was furnished 
with letters ft'om the queen to the sovereigns of 
the different places to which ho miglit come. The 
first port he come to in the East was Acheen, in 
Sumatra, where he formed a treaty of amity and 
commerce, and obtained permission to build a fac- 
tory. Takuig in there a cargo of pepper, he sailed 
tbr the Moluccas, bnt having captured a large Por- 
tuguese vessel in the straits of Malacca, and thus 



left there some agents, he made sail for England, 
where he arrived in September, 1603. 

In the following year the company sent out four 
ships, under Captain (afterwards Sir HenryJ Mid- 
dieton. They sailed to Bantam, where, while two 
remained to take in cargoes and one went to the 
Bonda isles, Middlelon hunself sailed to the Mo- 
luccas, Ho there found a furious war raging be- 
tween the kings of Temato and Tidore, the former 
aided by the Dutch, the latter by the Portuguese. 
He also found that the Dutch were likely to prove 
determined enemies of the English iu these regions, 
as they represented them to the king of Temate 
aa being nothing bettor tlian pirates. This voy^e 
proved very profitable to the adventurers, but they 
were now threatened with a formidable rivalry j 
for the crown granted a license at this very time 
(1604) to Sir Edward Michelboarne and others, to 
trade to Cathaya, China, Japan, &c This, how- 
ever, proved to be more a piratical than a trading 
voyage ; for Micliellwume took and plundered 

Japanese and Chinese, as well as Portoi — 

sels, without making any attempts to trai 

In 1607i the company sent out three si , 
Capt»ns Keeling, Hawtiins, and D. Middleton. 
Th^ found the Dutoh now busily engird in re- 
ducmg the native princes in the Moluccas, whence 
they had expelled the Fortugnese, and they w" 
refused by them permission to trade at Banda. 

Hitherto the English Company had confined 
their commerce to the islands exclnsivoly ; b 
now, on being informed by their factors at Baiita 
and elsewhere ^mt an advanlageons trade might 
be carried on hy conveying tliither the calicoes and 
other cloths of India, they resolved to try to open 
a trade with the port of Surat in Cambay. In 
1607, two large ships under Captain Sharpey were 
sent out for tliis purpose, but Uiey aaparatcd in a 
storm off the Cape, and never rejoined, and Siiar- 
pey's own ship was wrecked and lost in the GalE 
of Cambay. The other reached Sumatra, where 
she laid in a cargo ; bnt she also waa lost^ on her 
return, on tiie coast of France, aud only about 200 
tons of pepper were saved. 

In 1609, Sir Henry Middleton sailed witii threi 
ships, one named the " Trade's Increase," of 1000 
tinis. His destination was tlie Red Sea and Snrat. 
On entering the former, he proceeded to the port 
of Mocha, but while matters seemed to bo going 
on favourably he waa treacherously made a pri- 
soner, and conveyed to Sana iu the interior. Hav- 
ing contrived to eifect his escaiie, he rejoined his 
slups and sailed for Surat. On coming to the 
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month of ilie Tapti, on which that city Blsiida, he 
found there n PortugneBe aqnadron, whose com- 
mander intormed him, that unless he had a letter 
of hcense from the king of Spain or the viceroy of 
India, lie could not permit him to enter the port. 
"'r Henry replied that he came with letters and 
preBBiits from his own sovereign to the great 
Mogul, who was no raaaal to the Portugoese, and 
that he considered tliat he had as good a ^ght as 
they to enter the port. The Portugueae then 
began tu prevent the supply of provisiona tu them 
from tlie town ; and as this caosed much distress 
to the Englisli, who had heen so long at sea, and the 
anthoritiee of the town had secretly signified to Sir 
""snry that they were perfectly willing to trade 
th him if it were not for fear of the Fortagnese, 
he resolved to enter the harbour in spite of them. 
Leaving, then, his large ship out at sea, he ad- 
vanced with tiie smaller ones to the mouth of the 
river. The Portuguese made a great deal of miise 
and liravado, but did not venture to attack. At 
length two ot their barks rowed oat to attack a 
' 'eh was takuig soundings, bnt they were 
tr and one of them was captured. The 
English vessels then anchored in the river, and all 
the future attempts uf the Portuguese were re- 
pelled with loss. 

A trade was now opened with thelowU ; bat the 
English agent, Downton, complains bitterly of the 
native merchants, who, he saya, required a profit 
of fifty per cent, on what they sold, and would 
hardly allow the value of the freight on what they 
bought. Sut the English aeem at tliis time to 
have had strange notions of commerce. Instead 
of allowing the native merchants to select such 
- rtlcles as were suited to their trade, they insisted 

3 their taking all the articles which they had on 
board, especially a great quantity of lead for which 
"le native merchants could hardly get any aalo. 

.t length the principal merchant agreed to take 

le lead ; but as, by the cnstom of the country, he 
could annul the bai^ain by giving twenty-four 

ours' notice. Sir Henry, to prevent this, put the 
^overnor and some others who happened to be on 
board under arrest till the Indian goods should 
in dehvered. He tlius succeeded in getting 



have no factory at Siirat, and th( _ 

withoiit even having had time to 
collect their debts, Su- Henry then proceeded to 
Dabul, but he found he could etToct nothing there. 
He then returned to Mocha, and exacted some 
further satisfaction for his eeiznre. He slopped 
every vessel he met, and made her agree to an 
exchange of goods, himself dictating the terms. 
Having thus gotten all he wanted, he stood for Ban- 
tam, whence he sent Downton home in one of the 
ships, intending to follow himself in the Trade's 
Increase, but he shortly after fell sick and died. 

The Company also resolved to make trial ot the 
Coronmndel coast, and ui 1611, Captwn Hippon, 
accompanied by a Dutchman named Floris, as 
factor, sailed thither in a single vessel. Having 
reached Pulicat on that coast, where they hoped 
to estahlieh a traffic, they were waited on by the 
preaiaent of the Dutch settlements there, who 
informed them that the Dutch had obtained a 
the king of Narsinga*, prohibiting all 
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other Europeans from trading there without 1 
permission. Hippou replied in high t«rms ; 
he deemed it prudent to leave that port, and pro- 
ceeded to Masulipalam, where they were r 
coming to the use of fmi meant, us they tern 
with tlie governor. They thence went to Bantam 
and Patany, where the captain died, and thejice to 
Siam. They then came back to Maaulipatiira, 
where matters went on more smoothly than the 
time before. Floris makes a remark which proves 
the tendency of traders to glut every market that 
opens to them. He says, that when he wns in 
Siam four years before the demand for goods was 
such, that it seemed to him as if ail ttie world 
conld not supply it, while now it was difficult to 
effect sales at all. 

A fleet of three ships sent outalsa in 1611, under 
Capt^n John Saris, visited the Moluccas, and thence 
proceeded to the port of Finando in Japan. They 
were well recaved, and the captain and others 
were taken to court ; but their prospects of eslab- 
lishine a factory were not realized. 

In January, 161!t, the English obtiuned tfai 
first settlement on the continent of India, a 
what human wisdom could ever have foreseen t 
consequences I The emperor Jehang^r gave thi 
permission to establish factories at Surat, Gogi 
Cambfii, and AbmedabSd in G&zerit. They wt 
to pay a duty of three and a half per cent^, and 
return were assured of protection. 

The aveisge profits on the capita! invested in t 
eight voyages made in those ten years (omitting 
Sharpey's) had been 171 per cent. But we muf' 
not look upon tliese as the legitimate returns < 
trade. Most of these voya^s were piratic as muc 
as commercial, ships when met wei-e plundered, « 
the goods were taken ont of them at the captori 
price, and merchants were forced to bay what the_ 
did not want, and pay what the sellers demanded. 
In the succeeding four years, when tlie trade be- 
came more regulai-, the profits fell to 87} percent., 
which we may observe still far exceeded tliose of 
the Dutch. 

In the former of these periods, as we may have 
observed, the trade to tii Ea t was rr d 
rather by a regulated Ih j t t k mp y 
Each voyage was a aoparate d d thos 

engi^ed in it managed t as th y plea d d 
their own account, s bjeit to th t 1 f tl 
company. Aa this I tt b t 1 ttl pow t! 

hauda of the directors, pehp asttyrelly 
deemed it nob the bes m d th ) ted h 

solves to have it chang d d 1612 was re 
solved that the trade should be carried on only by 
a joint-stock, that is, that the shareholders were I 
place their money in the hands of the govemi: 
and directors, to be managed by them for tli 
general interest, and the prutita to be divided ai 
cording to the shares. The iail in profits under 
the new arrangement certainly seems to spcal ' ' 
favour ot the former system, but we have, 
think, accounted fur the difference. 

For some years tiie agent of the company at 
court of the Mogul had been Captain Hawkii 
who had gone thither from Surat, and been 
ceived with great &.vour, but owing to the ini 
stancy of JetSngir, and the manteuvree of llioso who 

exertions were fruitless, and he left it toward " 
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d of 1611, and returned to England, in 1015, 
however. Sir Thomas Roe arrived at Surat, as 
aoibassador from king James I. to the Mi^ul court, 
and at Ajmir he was introdaced to the emperor. 
He was treated with the utmost attention and re- 
spect, and fulr some time hod gaud hopes of eueeese, 
but the SAme artiRcee were used aj^inat him as 
against Hawkiua. At length he succeeded in ob- 
taining a sort of treaty, promising the English per- 
mission to establish mctories in Smiit, Sind, Bengal, 
and all other parts of the Mogul dominions. 

"'r Thomas Roe, who was a, man of sense and 
experience, bestowed some wholesome advice on 
the Company. He first advises tbem not to think 
of having forts, as being a needless expense, and 
apt to engage them in war, and shows that the 
Portuguese and Dutch bad injured themselves by 
seeking to have them. " If ^e emperor," says he, 
" would offer me ten, I would not accept of one." 
He further counsels them not to be desirous of 
, having an ambassador at the Mi^u! court, as 1500 
rupees a year spent on two Mogul agents would 
le them better than ten ambaasadora," whose 
would be only an impediment. He likewise 
tells them, that they must suit their goods better to 
the market tlian they were in the habit of doing. 
Finally (and this, as we shall hereafter see, was the 
— rf .._. — i\ i.„ ... 1.. J them to 

salaries and allowing them to trade privately on 
their own account ; for "all jour toss," says he, "is 
ot in the goods brought home." His advice is 
trictly to prohibit private trade, but to give thdr 
srvflnts "great wagea Ui their content, and then," 
he adds, "yon know what you part from. But 
then you mnst make good choice of your servants 

The Company at this time also got tolerably 
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s markots ^id beat kind) 
They were (old that Surat was the best place t« 
get eotton-clotha, but that only China goods, spices, 
and money, woald be taken there ; these cloths 
might be sold, and gold, camphor, and benjamin be 
obtained at Aobeen and Jambee in Sumatra, and 
pepper at Bantam and Jacatra in Java. They 
might also be sold in Siam for gold and silver, and 
for deer-skins, which last wonld answer the Japan 
market, where, besides, English cloth, silks, lead, 
&c., might be sold, and silver, copper, and iron, he 
obt^ned in retnm. Diamonds, bezoar-stones, and 
gold might be had in Borneo, but they did not 
much recommend that island on account of the 
treachery of the nadvea. The cotton-cloths could 
also be sold at Macassar m the isle of Celebes, and 
the best rice be had in return. Finally, the same 

alight he sold in the Banda isles, and mace 

Ltmegs be procured in return, if tfie ohsti^o- 
Uq^ of Earopeaa rivala inere removed^ 

To explain these last words, we must Mbserve 
Uiat the Dutch Mid English were nearly at war in 
" "" 1st. Cupidity and a spirit of aggression seem 

nherent in republics. Thus ancient Athens 
and Rome thought of nothing hut conquest and 
plunder ; the United Provinees were, and the 
United States are, the most rapacious and uuscru- 
pnlons of traders, and the same tendency is to be 
observed in Gi'eat Biitain, as it departs from its 
monarchic and aristocratic character. The Dutch, 
when they first viated the East, 
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still existing struggle with Spain. Butiwhen, ii; 
1S09, that power liad auknowledged their inde- 
pendence, they began to act with less of reserve, 
and when, in l(ii7< the English took possession of 
Pularoon and Bosengiu, two of the Banda Islands, 
the Dutch attacked dieir forts, and, failing to take 
them, they seized two E^ips bound for these st^Uons, 
and refused tfl give them up unless the Engtisli 
claim to the Spice Islands. We arc 
to suppose that the Dutch were in 
of actmg wrong. It was a general 
principle, and recognized by all the commercial 
states of Europe at the time, that discovery and oc- 
cupancy of any new country gave a right of sove- 
reignty; the natives, if any, being, it would seem, 
as lieathens, incapable of dominion. Accordingly 

the Dutch Company, in a memorial -"' ^ *- 

king James I. stated, that at their o 

cost they had expelled the Poi-tuguese from the 

Spice Islands, and established a treaty with the 
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trade of these ishmda, on the condition of protect- 
ing them gainst the Portuguese, and that '' 
agents of the English Company had endeavoi 
to interfere with these well-eGtablislied riglits, 
even to exdte the natives agiunst tbem. To this 
the English replied, by enumerating the iiijurit 
dona them by the Dutch, in places where the lattc 
had no factories, and by showing tliat the Dutch 
never had occupied the two islands of which they 
had taken possession'. 

In order to put an end to the rivalries and hosUli- 
tiesbetweenthetwoCompajiiesin the East, a, treaty 
was concluded at London, on the 17th of Jnly, 1619, 
m which it was stipulated, that there should be a 
mutual amnesty and restjtution of ships and pro- 
perty ; that the pepper trade of Java abonld b 
equally divided, that Uie English sliould have a frc 
tnide at Pallicat, on paying halt the expenses < 
the ^rrison, and a third of that of the Molucca 
and Banda Islands, on the same condition. Eiic 
was to keep ten ships of war in the East for mulual 
protection, and to endeavour to reduce the exac- 
tions of the native powers. A council, named tiie 
Council of Defence, and composed of four members 
of each company, was to sit at Jacatra, and attend 
to the execution of this treaty, which was to he in 
force for twenty years. 

But this treaty av^led little, for the Dutch were 
the stronger party in tlie East. They were willing to 
restore aaiy ships they had taken of law, hut not 
the goods or stores t^en by individuals, as they 
BtaA the Company could only be responsible for its 
own acts; but they wonld not admit the same rea- 
soning on the side of tlie English. They excladed 
I Uiem from tiieir sliare in the pepper tra^e, unlexs 
they paid for certain fortifioations, &c. ; they 
maintained that they had tlie right of sovereignty 
wherever they liad furts, and that, if the English 
resided there, it must be under the Duldi Ulws. 
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Thoy finnlly required the English to pay thi 
share of the expenses thej had ijicurred in bnitdii 
forts in the Spice IslnndB. The English objecled 
that It large part nf this expense had been vnneces- 
nary, and thnc they hod only bound themselves for 
the future expenses. The Duteh, in line, carried 
matters witli so high a hand, ttiat the English 
members of the Couabil of Defence at length wrote 
home to Hay that the tracb must be abnadoned, 
nnless measures were adopted in Eurnpe to check 
the oppresaire prooeedinga of the Diit«h. Finally, 
the tragedy at Amboyna, which we shall presently 
relate, brought affaira to a crisis between the two 
purties, 

MeMitime.outheothersideof India, the English 
were gaining on the Portuguese, to whom they 
were aaperior in every conflict on the sea. In 1620, 
two English ships which sailed lo the port of 
Jaeqaes, ia Persia, found it blockaded by a Portu- 
guese fleet. They went back to Surat, and, being 
'lere joined by two other ships, they forced their 
ay into the port The Portuguese, having refitted 
t Ormnz, returned to seek for revenge ; but, 
though greatly superior in strength, they met with 
a complete defeat. This victory aerved to convince 
the Persians of l*e naval supeiiority of tlie English, 
and in 1622 «. joint attack by the English naval 
and Pei'slan land forces was proposed and eflected, 
and the city and castle were taken. Tha English 
got halt the plunder, and they were also granted 
h If th ustonis of tlie opposite port of Gonibroon, 
ne their pi-iucipd station in tlie Persian 
G If 

II f (s of the massacre of Amboyna (as it is 
Path properly termed) were as follows. The 

D t h had in that island a fort, in which there 
b 1 200 men, while eighteen English were re 
g in house in the town for pnrposea of trade 
D tch, conceiving some suspicion of one of 
J p lase soldiers, put him t* the torture and 
mad h confess that be and others of his nation 
p red to seize the fortress. Others were 
u eated and tortured. An English snrgeon, 
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is then lold that bis countrymen 
n tlie plot, and, on his denying it, he too was 
racked, and made to confess whatever was desired 
A. message was then sent to Captain Towerson and 
*e other members of the English factory, request 
ing them to visit the governor. On thelp coming, they 
-e arrested, and when they denied all knowledge 
of the plot they were put lo the torture, and of 
course, they confessed every thing. When relCHSPrt 
from the rack, they denied all that they had c n 
fessed when under it { but that mild persuader was 
agrun employed, and they again confessed The 
'isuewai, that Towerson and nine others were con 
enined tfl death, and the rest were pardoned The 
ondemned received the sacrament from the hands 
of Dutch ministers, fervently protesting their mno 
>, and their heads were stricken olf with a 
i. A black pall was by way of distinction 
provided for the captain, and the price of it was 
actually charged to the English Company. IJine 
Japanese and one Portugueae were executed at the 
ime time (1623). 
In England the account of these executions was 
icelved with horror and indignation. The Com- 
pany, to increase it, had a large picture painted, in 
which the sufferings of tlie victims were repre- 



ssuled in the most exaggerated manner, an< 
meroua pamphlets on the subject appeared every 
day. The Dutch merchants m London found it 
even necessary to apply to the government for pro- 
tection from the excited populace. A commission 
of mquiry was appointed by the king, and in its 
report it recommended that an order should be 
issued for seizing the Dutch East India ships, till 
safjsfacljon should have been obtained. The Dutch 
govemraeut, when apphed to, coolly replied, that 
thejr bad sent out orders to allow the English to 
retwe from the Dutch settlements without paying 
any duties, that they might baild forts, but n ■ 
wi^iin less than thirty miles of a Dulch fort; bi_. 
thatall legal and judicial powers should be Iti the 
hands of the Dutch, in snch places as acknowledged 
their authority, and tbat such were the Molucci 
Banda, and Amboyna. The Company caused tli< 
servants to withdraw from tlie Dutch settlements, 
and 80 the matter rested for the present ; b ' ' 
never ceased ic rankle in the public mind. 

When we oonader the unscrupulous character of 
traders when free from restraint, it will appear far 
more probable that the conspiracy was a mere 
pretext for getting rid of the English, than that 
eighteen men should have hoped to master 2I>0 ; 
some weight is also to be attached to the declara- 
dons of dying men. But, on the other liand, before 
such wanton and fiendish bai'baiity is laid lo ' 
charge of the Duteh, we must suppose the p 
bility of their having acted in error, and viewed 
the case through the discoloureil medium of ci 
mereial jealousy. They may have persuaded thL._ 
selves that there was a conspiracy, and tbat they 
had a right to pnuish tliose engaged in it ; but, 
under all extennitmg circnmstancca, their conduct 
vi as bai barous and inhuman. 
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Thb affauB of the Company were not by any 
tnpans m a prosperous stale at this time. "" 

private trade of their servants was very injur 

(0 them, and the Duteh undersold them erery 
where In 1635, an event occurred, which they 
deemed would be their utter ruin. An association, 
headed by Sir William Courten, obtamed Ijrom the 
crown permission to trade to India, under the pBe- 
text that the Company bad done nothing for the 
good of (he nation. They never ceased to petition 
•'-- irown, but to no purpose. Conrten's adven- 
were successful, his licence was renewed for 
_'ears, and it was directed that his association 
should not trade to any places where the Company 
had factories, nor the Company to where they had 
establishments. At length, on the Company's 
gaging to raise a new joint-stock, so as to carry on 
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pany iHnguiaherJ, and tlio war ivhidi ensued be- 
tween Kii^ Charloa ani ^e Parlinment indiKposed 
men from engaging their money in distant trade. 

In the year 1639, (he Company got their first 
permanent settlement on the coast of Cocomandel. 
They had already a station at Armegaon, but, not 
finding it convenient, they obtained permission 
from the rajali of Chandragheri to erect a fort at 
Madraspatnm, which they nnmed Fort St. Gieorge. 

Ab early as 1620, an attempt was made to esta- 
blish a factory at Patna in Bahar ; and in 1624 
permission was given lo the English to trade to 
the port of Piplee in Midnapoco of Bengal. At 
lengdi, when Sh&h Jeh&n was in the Declian, one 
of his daughters happened M be severely burnt ; 
and, ns the English surgeons were in h^h repnte 
in Inilift, one named Boughton was sent for from 
Surat. He succeeded in cuiing tlie princesa, and, 
by the fovour which he scquu-ed by this and olher 
cures, be had influence enough Co obt^n the privi- 
lege of free trade to Bengu for Ihe SngliBh. A 
factory was therefore established at (ha port of 
Bahi»ore (1G12). 

Wbea the power of England fell iaio the vigor- 
ous hands of Cromwell, a war ensned with tiie 
Du(ch, whiob, though highly advantageous to the 
English in Europe, was almost ruioouB to the Com- 
pany in India. At the conclusion of the peace In 
1664, the Dutch engaged to make compensation 
for the affair of Amboyna, and a Joint commission 
was appointed for the purpose. Each party made 
immense claims, and it ended in a sum of 35fi00i. 
being awarded to be paid to the English Company 
by the Dutch. A sum of 3615^ was awarded to 
the representatives of those who had suffered at 
Amboyna, all the satisfaction ever given for that 



Thei-a was at this Ume awful confusion in the 
affairs of the Company. A union had been effected 
between the original body and Conrten's associa- 
tion, now called the Assada Merchants, from their 
settlement on an island of that name. The stack 
of the former was Joint-Stock, wliile that of the 
latter and of some otlier propnetors waa called 
the uiHtai joitit-etook. ThS former wished to keep 
the trade on its original footing ; the latter, who 
are called the Memiant Adventnrera, requirad 
that the company should be an open one, like the 
Turkey, Buesia, and Levant (Companies. The 
Council of State, however, decided in favour of 
Joint-stock management, and the two bodies wero 
then united by a charter (1658). 

In ISBl, King Charles II. enlarged the powers of 
the Company cousiderably, by a charter winch era- 
potvered them to make peace and war with any 
prince or people not being Christian, and to seize 
unlicensed persons within their limits and send 
them to England. By these last are meant what 
the Company called interlopers, that is, private 
English traders, who viriled India on their own 
account, in defiance of the Company's monopoly. 
When the island of Bombay waa given tu tliat 
same monarah, as part of the dower of the princess 
Catherine of Portngal, he transferred it tu the Com- 
pany (1668) at an annual rent of IIM. in gold. We 
may hers also notice, that the servants of the 
Company had impressed the natives with a favour- 
able idea of their valom', by their gallant defence 
of the factory of Surat, when Sevajee, the Ma- 
ratla, attacked that town in 1664 and IC70. On 



the former occasion, the people of the quarts 
which the factory stood were profuse in their te 
of gratitude for the protection which they had thus 
experienced, and the governor presented Sir G. 
Oienden, the chief of the factory, with a dress of 
honour ; and, on his report (o Aurung^b, a rei 
sion of duties was granted to the Company. 

An instance of disobedience on the part of one 
of their servants ooonrred also about this ti~" 
With all their efforts, they had not been able to 



chief of the factoiy of Madras, being strongly si 
led of It, was reailled in 1666 ; but when i 
:ceBSor came out he had tlie audacity to cast 



to resign came out. He tlien i-elired, and 
took refuge with the Dutch at Masniipatam. Mr. 
"dlon this occision candidly owns that, all tilings 

nsidered, the Company's servants iiave been at 

I limes more obedient than was reasonably to 

ve been expected. 

In 1664, the great Colbert formed the French 

ist India Company. The English Company v 
course alarmed ; but when (1672) a Fn 

et of twelve ships came to Snrat, the incon^ 

B way in whioli they traded siicm convinced the 
Company's agents that they had little to apprehend 
from their rivalry. 

In consequence of a civil war between the king 
of Bantam and his son, the English, who bad pro- 
bably taken the side of the former, were expelled 
by the latter, when victorious, from tliat place. 
All their efforts to effect a return proved abortive, 
and the Dutch, who not improbably were at the 
bottom of the affair, remained omnipotent in Java. 

The Presidency, which had hitherto been at 
Bantam, was now b-ansferred to Fort St, Geoi-ge, 

Thenumborofthe interlopers was now continually 
on the increase, and they were even making efforts 
to obtain pennanent settlements on tlie coasts of 
the Deckan. The Company therefore, not content 
with the powers which they already possessed for 
protecting their monopoly, sought and obtained 
powers of admiralty Jurisdiction, to enable them to 
seize and condemn tlieir ships. Their sorvantf 
thus possessed nearly nntimited power over al! 
British subjects in the East, and roucli injustict 
was of course perpeti'ated in the case of tlie inter- 
lopers, whose own oundnct, however, was not by any 
means irreprehensible, for many uf them made 
trade but the pretext for piracy. 

Nothing, as experience at all times has shown, is 
so unpalatable to the Company's servants us re- 
trenchment. It being fiiund at this time impossible 
to make the revenues of Bombay eqnal the 
penditm-e, the expedient of reducing the latter ' 
adopted. Forthwith Captain Keigwin, the com- 
mandant of the garrison, Jomed by the soldiers and 
people, renouuffid tlie authority of the Company 
and prodaimsd that of the king (1683). All efforts 
io induce ihem to submit proved unavailing, i ' 
royal command waa obtahied. Keigwin then 
rendered on condition of a free pardon for himself 
and his adherents. In order to prevent the rei 
renoe of such an event, the seat of government 
removed from Surat to Bombay, and in 1667 it 
made a regency, with imhmited power over 
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uid uldernien. A couple of years kil«r, Tefranpatai 
to Ihe south of Madras, was pnrobasedfrfraaualr 
prince aud fortijisd, and named Fort Si. David. 

In Bengal, which was destiued tii be the great 
seat of the Bri^h power, the avarice and oppre*- 
eion of the Slibiibd4r Shaista Kh^ weighed ~ 
heavy on the Company, that in 1S86 they caine 
the eeaolutioii of seekinK redress by force of an 
Ten armed vesaele, carrying ais companies of iu~ 
fantry, who were to be commanded by the mem- 
bers of tlie council, aaae out witli instructions to 
seize and fortify Chittagong, and to carry on hosti- 
lities against the Nabob and the Mc^ul, mi repara- 
tioa had been made for all the losses sustained. 
But the ships did not arflvelogetherin the Ganges, 
accident led (o a premature commencement of 
hostilities at the town of Hooglily, whence, arcer 
defeating the native troops, and cannonading the 
t«wn, tliey retired, as it was an open place, to 
Chutanuttee (not far fram Calcutta), where, when 
attacked by the Nahoh, the; made a gallant de- 
fence, under the command of tliB agent Charnock. 
They also took ^e fort of Tanna and isle of Injallee, 
.and burnt the town of Balasore witJi forty sail of 
shipping. In return, their tnetoriea at Patna and 
Cossimbazar were tiiken and plimdered. In the 
following year an accommodation was effected and 
the; returned to Uooglil;, and Sir John Child, the 
governor of Bombay, came to Bengal to try to effect 
the re-establishment of the other factories. Bnt^ 
meantime, a ship of war and frigate, under Captain 
Heath, mme from Furope with warlike instrno- 
^ons. Heatli furlliwith pinndered Baiasore, and, 
having failed in an attempt on Cbittagong, he took 
tjie Company's aervanta and effects on board and 
sailed for Madras, and thus Bengal was for the 
present abandoned. Aurungztb, in a rage, seized 
the factory at Surat, and his ileet attached and 
neari; reduced Bombay, The factories at Maanli- 
piitani and Vizogapatam were also seised, and the 
emperor declared Ills determination of driving the 
Fnglish out of his dominions. Mutual interest, 
however, effected an axtcommodation, the Company 
made the most abject snhmissiona, and the emperor 
was aware of die value of the English trade. The 
factory at Surat was restored, and the fleet ordered 
away from Bomhay{1687). 

Duriug these transactions, the French were en- 
gaged in fortifying Pondicherry, a place between 
Sladras and Foit St. David, where tliey had ob- 
tained an establishment. 

Tlie directors now saw or thought they saw the 
necessity of the acquisition of territory, and be- 
coming, as tliey termed it, " a nation in India K" In 
their instrnotions to their agents, they praise the 
conduct of the wise Dutch, who in all their des- 
patches, have ten times as much on the subject of 
government and revenue as on that of trade. 

During llie whole of tlie seventeenth cenlory, 
the progress of the English nation in the acquisi- 
tion of wealth had been remarkable. Men's notions 
of freedom had also expanded, and tliey could not 

tlionght fit to give the monopoly of tlie trade 
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monopoly dissolved, but ui vain. After the Bei 
tiou, as was to ha expected, these efforts were re- 
newed with greater vigour, and applications were 

committee of the House of Commons recotnmEUded 
that a new company should be established. The 
Company, however, as it seems had always been 
their custom*, bribed lai^ely, and in 1693 the 
crown Renewed their charter for twenty-one years. 
This charter, however, tlie Commons disallowed. 
The system of bribing individuals being found now 
to be unavailing, both parlies resolved to try that 
of bribing tJie nation itself. The Company offered 
to lend the government 700,a00i. at four per cent, 
their rivals proffered a loan of 3,000,0002. at eight 
per cent., if they got the monopoly free from the 
joint-sloek obligation. The argoments of both 
parties being lieard, parUament de"3ded in favour 
of the highest bidders, who were incorporated as a 
regulated company, under the title of the General 
Society, and when the greater part of the pro- 
prietors dewred 1<) trade on a jomt-stnok, another 
charter farmed them into a joint-stock company, 
named the English Company trading to the East 

Perhaps a greater le^slative blunder never was 
committed tW tliis of the parliament allowing 
the Company, as it were, to strip itself of the whole 
of its capital. It was, in fkct, insuring its I'uin ; 
for on what fbnds was it to trade i The old, or 
Loudon Company, w.is treated with manifest in- 
jusdce ; for, though it was to have the benefit of the 
three years' notice, the other was flowed to com- 
mence operations immediately. It, however, lost 
not courage. It wrote out to its agents, calling on 
them vigorously to second thr~ -" '-■ ■' 



nterlopers, as it termed the othi 
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victory, as one or other 
India Companies in Eng- 



fall, foi 
land," s^d they, " could 
kings regnant at the same time in the one kingdom." 
Accordingly, in 1699, tiiey sent out thirteen ships 
with goods lo the valu»ot 526,000;., while their im- 
poverished rivals could only send out three ships 
widi a stock of I78;0lHM. They also managed to 
obtain from the Mogul government a grant of tlie 
towns of Chutanuttee, Qovindpore, and Calcutta, at 
which last place tliey began cautiou^ to construct 
a fort, whidi they named Fort William, iu honour 
of the regnant sovereign. 

The two Companies proceeded at flist in the 
usual wny in India, trjiiig by lies and calumnies 
to suppluit each other hi the favour of the native 
princes. But people at home, who still had ex- 
aggerated notions of the value of the Indian trade 
if properly conducted, were anxious for a union 
between them. The new C^impany also wished for 
it, but the old Company held hack, hoping for re- 
venge, till the tiiree years were nearly mu out. 
They then cttmetJ)terma,and a union was etfecteii, 
by which it was arranged that tliore should be a 
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to direct the geneml affairs, and at the end of 
seven years tjie funds of the two compnnieB abould 
be formed into one great joint-Etock (1702). 
title of the Companj' now became "The United 
Cumpiinyof Mercliiints CrardEng dithe E^t Indies." 
They now went on logethei', bickering and jar- 
ring till 1708, when the government called on 
" n for a loan of 120UO0O? th t tere t 
ring lest, if they ah Id h tate n th set f 
mturers might ooi t rd th y res 1 d t 
lay aside alt private w and m k th h t 
s they could witli th b m t All m t 
were referred to Lo d G d Iph th Id 
lureF, whose award t h h 1 Th 6th 

Anne, o. l^, contiuD ^ tl ard whs th 

pnssed, and the Comp y p tn tly f rm d. 
The l,2nO,0(KK. with tl f n d ai { 

2,1300,(1001. was to form I to g t t 

and their p L « re to co t 

(ill three yaars after M ' " ' " " " 



b of tJieir capital, S 
le Company having now assumed its Hnal fon 



■"5 , . . 

uid its affairs for some years to come beins only 
e of ti'ade, we will here take a view of 

India. 

Occident or de»gn formed the Company into a 
body modelled In the sumo manner as the British 
nation ; for it consisted oE a monarchy, an aristo- 
oraoy, and a democracy. 

This last was what was termed the Conrt of 
Proprietors, in which each holder of Block to the 
It of OOOi. and npwards, had one vote. Tliey 
elected annually the directors and Che chairman. 
All laws and regulations and all dividends of the 
profits of trade were made by this court. This 
court met regularly four times a year ; the direc- 
tors might summon a court whenever they deemed 
it necessary, and they were obliged to summon one 
on a requisition signed by nine proprietors quali- 
Sed to vote. 

twenty-four directors, one of whom was 
chairman, and another deputy-chairmaa, formed 
another court, being the aristocracy of the Com- 
l>any. A dureotoc was required to possess at least 
20002. of stock ; he held his seat for only a year, 
night he re-elected. Thirteen members were 
ired to form a com-t, and they met as often as 
they deemed it expedient. They were divided into 
Committees ten in number, namely, of Correspond- 
I, Lawsuits, Treasury, Warehouses, Accounts, 
Rujing, House, Shipping, Private Trade, and 
Preventing the Grawth of Private Trade. Most 
of these names explain themselves ; of the three 
) observed tJiot the Company used 
originally to employ a pordon of its capital in 
building ships, but that it now adopted the plan of 
cliartering, that is hiring, ships for its trade ; that 
it permitted a private Ij^de to be carried on to 
wme extent in the ships wliich it chartered, and 
that it sought to limit that trade as mach as pos- 

The chairman represented the monarchic prin- 
tnple in the Company. He or his deputy presided 
in all courla of directors or proprietors. 

The exports to India consisted of bullion, lead, 
quick-silver, hardware, and woollen clothes. The 
imports wera calicoes and other cotton goods (piecft- 
goods as they were termed), raw silk, tea, diamonds. 



porcelain, pepper, drugs, and salt-petre. Tiie n 
of selling was, and cimtinued to be, by auction, I 
in India, and England. 

The factories of the Company coDsisted of w 
honsea for the reception of goods, with count 
houses and apartments for their agents and 
vants. As the coontry was always more or let 
an unsettled state, these were built strong, so a 
he able to resist a sudden attack, and the inm 
were all trained to the use of arms. As large 
nnfactures were unknown in Iiidia,and thewea< 
who furnished the piece-goods lived in the villages, 
and were so poor that they could not work nnless 
advMicea were made to them, an agent of the Com- 
pany was sent to each distiict on this acconnl, and 
the subdivision of all labour being carried ti 
extreme extent, this person had no less than five 
functionaries, with their underlings between him 
and the weaver. There were the *a«(K(fl or secre- 
tary, lixegoma^ta or broker, with his peoai or armed 
servants, and htercaraks, or letter-cajTiers, and tie 
transacted witli the weavers through tlie doUah 
and p^TS, or inferior brokers. It is manifest, to 
any one who knows the native character^ how the 
poor weaver must have been plundered by all these 
vultures. 

The English settlements in India formed now 
three presidencies, namely, Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, each Bbsolnle witJun its own limits. Each 
was composed of a president or governor, and of a 
council, the latter composed of the senior civil ser- 

home. Every measure was decided by a majority 
uf votes in the council. The preudent alone cor- 
i<esponded with the princes of the coimtry, and he 
liad the command of the ti'oups of the presidency. 

The civil servants of the Company in India were 
the writers, factors, and junior and senior mer- 
chants. The first were, as their name denotes, 
^erely clerks. At the end of live years they he- 
came factoiB, and in three years more junior mer- 
chants. A further period of three years (that is, 
eleven years in India) raised them to tlie rank of 
senior merchants, irom whicll 
seniority the members of council, and in general 
the preridents, 

The small bodies of troops which it was found 
necessary to maintwn for defence were comp 
of Europeans, that is, of English, Dutcli, Fre 
and Portuguese ; the first usoally recruits from 
England, the mere refuse of the lai^ towns 
rest, very frequently, deserters. To this r 
' led anotber, named Topasses by the ni 
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deaoendanta of the Portuguese and 
meir converia. They were armed, disciplined, and 
clad in the European manner ; but they always 
mode wretched soldiers. Finally, at a later period, 
bodies of the native troops were taken it ' 
and armed and trained in the European n 

manded by tlieir own oiBcers. These wer . 
Sepoys, from the Persian word lipoii, a foot-soldier. 
Those native troops wtiich used their own arms 
and their own mode of fighting were called Peons. 
Justice was administered to the Europeans at 
each presidency by the Mayor's court, from wliich 

also ft Court of Requests, or ofConscien 
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Istion in the Company's limite there were tlio Fouj- 
dery court for oiimiiial, the Cutchei'y for civil, 
and the CoUectol^'B for revenue cubbb ; each pre- 
luded over by a servant of the {lompany, « h 1 
dded by the rules of the native )aws. 

During nearly the whole of the first half f tl 
eighteenth century, the Company were engng d t 
home in repelling the elfoi'ts of tlie parljz t 
free trade. Their dividends to the prop tors 
were nsually eight or ten per cent, on tlieir tooli 
In India the rooel important event wsa the q 
sidan of territoiy and some important pri I ^ee 
from the emperor. Tlie occesiuii vine as f II 
In 1715, the president of Calcutta, with th p 
mission of the directors, sent two factjirs an 
embassy and with presents to the court of Fui kh 
eir Shah. But their labour and presents w td 
have been thrown away, were it not that th 
peroc, who was aaffeiing from disease, was ad d 
to consalt their medical man, Mr. Hamilton Tl is 
gentleman's treatment of the disease was sa ss 
ful, and llie emperor dei^red him to nam 1 
reward. Hamilton showed a nobleness of p nt 
rarely emulated by the Fnglieh in India. I tead 
of seeking to enrich himself lie asked for pri 1 ges 
for the Ojmpany. The emperor grantee!, b t th 
Tide resisted, and then eonght io render the grants 
inyalid ; but a seasonable bribe to the fa ur t 
eunuch, and the dread of the vizir lest the B gl I 
should, as in ^e time of Aurungzlb, avenge th m 
selves on the Mogal shipping, caused them to be 
confirmed. The principal articles were, Cliat the 
Company ahonid be allowed to purchase the zemin- 
daries of thirty-seven towns in Seng;Dl, and that 
their dtatuck, or pass, signed by the preadent of 
Calcutta, should exempt the goods under it from 
examination by the native rerenne ofBcers. 

The prindpal object of the Company in seeking 
for those towns, which woold liave given them a 
district extending for ten miles from Calcntta on, 
each Mde of the Hooghly, is said to have been to 
establish there a colony of native weavers. This 
the Slibahdftr of Bengal obviated by preventing 
the holders of laod from Eelling to the Company. 
But Uie ftfT^ of the dmitudci gave him more 
trouble, as it actually injured to a great f xtent the 
revenues of theprovinco. For nothing could keep 
the servants of the Company from private trading, 
and they had now got into their hands the greater 
part ot the native or country trade, not merely 
that between the different ports of India and tlie 
countries to the east, hut also of the internal trade 
of tiie province ; and the president, who was of 
course himself engaged in this trade, used to grant 
his rfKieufflfe for It. This the Sfibahdir declared 
his determination to suppress ; and the servants of 
t!ie Company, not yet able to dictate, could only 
mur and submit. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



o the settlements of the tivo nations in India. 

that country, France now possessed, beside 

Fondicherry, a, factory at Caracol, on Ihe Colnroon 

tl o same coast, and another at Mabi, on 

th Mai bar coast ; she had also one at Chander- 

g the Hooghly, in Bengal. The islands 

mad f France and of Bourbon, to the east of 

M I gascar, bad also been colonised by her, and 

d h preaent governor, M. de Labourdonnais, 

! V nang into importance, 

Th go emor of the islands waa, ss we I 

sad M d LaboQrdonnais,avery remaikableman. 

B m t St. Malu in Brittany, and sent to sea ' 

tl g f ten years, he contrived to acquiri 

k I dg of mathemaUcs and other sciences, i 

h mg b n two or three voyages to India, and 

1 d lb nature of the trade of that part of tl 

Id h resolved to engage in it on his on 

i In a few years he realised a oonsiderable 

f t Being mvited by the viceroy of Goa to 

te th service of the king of I'ortugal, he 

pi d tl e offer, and was for two years the agent 

f th t g vemment on rfie coast of Coromandel. 

H tl retamed to France, where the ministry 

t ce fi ed on him as the person most likely tc 

b bl to raise the people of the isles of France 

d Bo bon from the stale, little beyond that of 

tu which they were living. He went thither 

1739 d in the space of eleven years he g 

th SB I ds roads, vehicles, beasts of burden, and 

handicrafts, not one of which had they previonsly 

possessed. He introduced the cultnce of indigo 

and the sugar cane ; that of the coffee-plant had 

been acddentally introduced a few years earlier. 

In all these improvements he had bad no one to 

aid him, and he had to contend against the natural 

inertness and prejudices of the French character 

in the colonists, and the malignity of the ship- 

capt^ns, to whose enormous prices and demand 

he set limits, and who therefore filled the ears 

the directors at home with complaints against him 

In 1740, wearied with the apposition he encountered, 

he wished to reugn, but tiie minister, who 1 

liis worlb, would not accept his resignation. 

The governor ot Pondicberry at this time 
M. Dupleix. His father was a director of the 
India Company, who after giving him a suii 
education, and Bending him some voyages to India 
and America, by his influence with the Company, 
bad him sent out in 1720 as first member of th - 
council to Fondicherry. Here, having made hin 
self well acquainted with the nature of the con 
merce of the country, he engaged in il: on his ow 
account, being almost the first Frenchman who di 
BO, About ten years after, he was sent to supei 
intend the factory of Chandemagore, which he 
rused from depression and languor to activity and 
importance, and he formed a new establishment at 
Patna. On his own account he entered largely 
here into the conntiy trade, and he had not less 
than twelve ships at sea, belonging to himself and 
his partners. He was afterwards appointed gover- 
nor of Pondicherry, where he exerted himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, as he had reasi - *- 
think the town might have to snsUin an attacl 

Labourdonnais, when in France in I74O, had 
slated to the ministry, that, with a siifiident number 
of aiTued vessels, he would iindertake to sweep the 
Eastern seas of the English commeree, before a 
fleet could arrive for its protection. His plan was 
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adoptei!, but noC in tliu laaiiiii^r lia wishi^d, iind as 
the ships wliich lie gnt lielonged mustly l« tbe 
Company, nlia were hoatilo tohiin,lievfHSre(jDm;d 
to send them homo hofbro war wna declared between 
Fnuice nud Engliuid. When tiiia event occuri-ed, 
in 1744, he fi.und himself witliout the means of 
B&iking tlie blow ho had raeditatei!. Ho resolved, 
iiowever, to do all he oiiuld ; hnt it was not till the 
spnng of 17413 thnC he n-oe nblo to pat tu aea witli 
nine Ehips, manned with all sort ot people tliat he 
eould onlleGt, iieariy a, fonrlh being Oaffres or 
blaeka frum Madagsscar, and elsewhere. With 
this foi-co he engaged an English q dron f f 
ships of war and a frigate, and u! ht sep ted tl 
oomhatanta. The EngllHli, instead tre wi g h 
engagement, retired to Ti'tncomalee C }1 i 
repair, and Labuurdounua i>ioc d d t P d 
oheny. Hnving been groagipgl f n si d by 
Dupleii with some cannon, ot ! h I was 
great wast, he went in scar^ ot t! Engl h II t, 
but lie was nnnble tu bring it t 1 H 

retomed to Poiidiclisrry, and, having ascert ' ed 
tliat the English fleet had abanLluned the coa t I 
resolved to mate an attempt on Madras. tl 
14th September, he landed a pai-t of his f 
about twelve miles snutli of that town, ai d 
day, when his fleet was wilJiiti cannon-shot f t, 
ho himself landed with the reinamder, hi f ee 
biang about 1100 Enropeana, 400 Sepofs, a d 300 
CaH^, bedde those left on board the ships 

The territory of Madras extended about Ove 
miles ftlong the siiore, and one mile inland. The 
town coneistad of three parts, viz. Fort St. George, 
or tlis white town, containing about fifty houses, 
heude warehauses, &a,, surrumided by a slight 
wall tvith four bastions, and four batteries ; north 
of tills lay the black town, in two diviuons, tliat 
next the fort containing the houses of the Arme- 
nians ',and the wettltliy nutive merchants, the otlier 
the huts of the inferior natives. Tlie whole popu- 
lation of the territory is estimated at 250,000, the 
Enropenna wore nut mora llian 300, ol wlioni a 

Sueii a place conld not well be expected to make 
a succcaafiil defence. Accordingly, after having 
been bombarded for Ave daj-s, it capitulated, La. 
bourdonnais having pledged liis honour to restore 
it and be content with a moderate ransom. The 
contents of the warehouses and magaiiines of tlie 
Company, as beuigpublie property, were taken 
posaesMon of by the French commissaries ; bnt La- 
boiirdounais protected tbe persona and properties of 
the inhabitants like a man of honour. 

I 1 agreeing to restore Madras, Laboordon- 
nais t£d accordmg to bis instructions from home; 
bu ws of Dupleix were diO'erent, and he 

tl y obstacle in the way of the adjustment. 

b» K reed Labourdonnnis to quit the const. 
Dpi was left at liberty to act as bo pleased. 
B w a new diffienlty presented itaelf in the 

pe so C he Nab<jb iif tlie proviiioe. In tbe pre- 
ed g r, when Pondiiiherry was tivrentened by 
L I fleet, Dupleix bad prevailed on him to 

d under his pFoteetion, and to menace 



ilras in a similar niannei-, Dupleix had piMmlsed 
;ivo him tlial town when taken. The Nabob, 
'ever, soon saw tliat this was all a deception, 
and tbe moment Labourdonnais was gone lio sent 
afurcoof lO.OOOmennnder his son, to drive the 
I'rench out of Madras. Luckily fur tliem, Labour' 
donnais had been obliged to leave behind him 
^gOQ disciplined !&uroposns, and when the Naboli's 
teS^jnado an attack, they were repelled with 
some loss. Tliey tlien retired to Mount St. 
Thomas, four miles distant to the soutli, whither 
tile French followed them, and muted tliem again, 

d th y finally returned to Aroot, the Nabob's 

p tal The speU whidi had long held the Enro- 
p H, eapccting the valour and power of the 
M gul as now broken, since they saw tlie vast 
sup n ty of discipline over mure numbera. 

D pi now caused the iniiahitants of Pon- 
d 1 y t present to him a nicmoria!, praying 
tl t tl treaty of ransom for Madras should not 
I culed ! and, affeeUng a deference foi' the 

p bV Ui, he sent orders to the oflicer in coni- 
d tl re to declare the treaty annulled, to seize 
11 proj ty, private as well as pubtic, .except 
1 ties h nsehold fiimiture,audfemale ornaments, 

d t ar 'est and send tu Pondioherry all who 
Id t give their parole not to act ngainst tlie 
F 1 tion till cxdianged. These orders were 
p t to ecution with the utmost rigour, and " the 
SVe 1 saj'sOmie, "look possession of the effects 
ot the Englisli with an avaricious exactitiide, rai'ely 
pracUsed bj tlioae who acquire sudden booties." 
Of all European nations, it may be observed, the 
French are the most ruthless plunderers, and in 
all their wars, tliough glo^ is m their monUia, 
plunder is in their hearts. The governor and many 
otliera, refasing to give their parole, were con- 
ducted to Fondichcrry, where Dupleix, onder pre- 
tence ot doing them honour, gratified his own 
vanity by causing them to be led in a kind of tri- 
umphal procession. Many ot the other inhabitants 
made then- escape to Fort St. David. 

Dupleix now directed his elForts agamst F[>rt St, 
David, the only remaining English settlement on 
that coast. At thia place, twelve milea south of 
PondicheiTy, the fort, though smaller, was much 
Bironger than thai at Mailrac^ and the native town, 
named Cuddalore, was surrounded on the land- 
sides by walls Hammed with baslions. On the night 
of the 19th December, he sent against it altate 
of 1700 men, mostly Europeans, with two coropn. 
nics uf the Caffres of La bourdonnais. To op|ioBc 
thia tWrce the Eoglisii bad ouly200 Europeans and 
100 Tiipasses i for they had not yot, jilic the 
French, begun tc train gepoya. They bad, howcvor, 
hired about SflOO feons, and, what 'ova betier, they 
had engaged the Nabob, by an offer of paying pifft 
ot tbe expense, tji send his army to their assistance. 
Accordingly, while the French were lakinc some 
rest, previous to their advance to what they re- 
garded as an easy prej-, they saw near 10,000 men 
advancing to attack them, and they made a preei- 
pitnto retreat witli some loss. To detach tlie Nabob, 
Dnpleix sent a detachment from ftladraa to I'avage 
hia territory, — a command whieii was execnted in 
the uaiiat French mRitner,with the utmost insolence 
and barbarity. This, however, did not make the 
Nabob change ; but wlien fonr 8!ii{>B of Labour- 
donnaia' squadron returned to riiiiilicliorry, nud 
Dupleix boasted loudly of the force he now liad. 
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the Nabob grew alnrmoct, njid made peace with the 
French. Hfe Hon visited Pondieherry, and Dupleix' 
had an opportunity nf gniUfyiiig tiim by n con- 
siderable present, and hia own vanity by Wie dis- 
play he niH/le on the occiwinn. Had the Nabob re- 
mained Hrm, Pondiclierry might have fallen, for an 
English fleet arnved shortly after, and it might 
thus have been blociiaded by sea and by land. |mM 

Dupteix now made qnila sure nf Fort St.4M*|^ 
and on Ihe I3th March (1747) a French army 
appeared before it, and toi>s npits former poat' 
Bnt jnst then the English sqnadron came in v 
and Uie besiegers retii-ed in hast«. The garrison 
was now rein&rced from Bombayandotlier places, 
and in the following month of Jantiary (1748), 
Major Lawrence, of tlie king's service, came from 
England to tal(e the command of the whole of the 
Company's troops in India. In the month of June 
fullowing, Dupleix made tai attempt to snrpHse 
Cnddalore. Major Lawrence, apprised of his design, 
removed in the daytime the garrison and cannon 
from it into the fort, as if regarding it as untenable; 
hut at night lie bmught thetn back, and when at 
midnight the enemy came and applied their scaling 
hiddeni to the walls, tjiey were reoeived with sych 
a dischai^ of mnskelry and artillery, that they 
all took panic and iled without firing a shot. 

It waa now the tarn of Pondiclierry to be be- 
sieged. In the month of Aagnflt a fleet, composed 
partly of king's, partly of Company's shi|ie, carry- 
ing 1400 troops, and commanded by Admiral Bos- 
cawen, arrived at Fort St. David, and, when joined 
with that already there, it formed the largest Eu- 
ropean force )*et seen in India. 

The siege of Pondicherry was at once resolved 
on, and a coniident Impe was felt that Madras 
would be amply revenged. On the Rth August, 
the troops were put in motion, and they advanced 
to Ariancopang, a small fort, within two miles of 
Pondicherry. Instead of leaving a small detach- 
ment to hold the garrison in clieek (fur time viae 
precious, as the monsoon was approaching), they 
reailved to take it. But the resistance was much 
more vigorous than they had an^cipated, and, after 
losing several days before it, they had to thank the 
accidental inrcumelanoe of a part of the ^rrison's 
magazine tolting fire for their sncc(«a. The gar- 
rison retired after blowing np the walls, and five 
days more were wasted in repiuring them. Thoy 
then advanced against Uie town, but instead of 
opening their trenches on the north ude, wliere 
they could have run them to the very foot of the 
glacis, they opened them on tlie north-west, and at 
a distance of 1500 yards from the wall, instead of 
800 aa was then usual, and when they Itad pushed 
thorn to within this last distance of the wall they 
found themselves prevented by a morass from 
going any further. Their guns, at that distance, had 
Uttle effect, and the fire of the besieged was double 
oftheu«; the rains came on, sickness prevailed, 
atwms would soon drive the ships oft the coast, 
and tliere seemed little chance of taking the town. 
Thirty-one days after the treochee had boen opened. 
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siege. When liipy retired, Dupleix, as was * 
expected, made great pomp and display, and he 
wrote boastful letters to the Mogul and other ni ' 
princes, exalting the glorious victory he 
gained'. They replied in correspondent strains, 
and the military character of the French rose, and 
that of the English declined in their estimation. 



forOfications much improved. As it had been 
found that tlie Calholic priests at Mount St 
Thomas, which vas originally a Portuguese se 
ment, used to convey intelligence to tlie Frenc! 
was taken posseasioii of, uiid the suspected persona 



CHAPTER V. 
■re— Taftins of I>evj Coif 



PuiUiei Operslions of the EuBllsh— Ill-treatment oi 

HiTHEaro tho English in India have beeu nothing 
min% than traders, with a few factories, and a few 
soldiers occasioiiuily defending themselves gainst 
the injustice or oppression of the nadve powers; 
the scene now changes, and we shall find them 
engaging in the quarrels of the native princes, and 
step by step imperceptibly led on by the force of 
circumstances to the acquisition of empire. That 
such a course wonld have been forced on them by 
the ambition of Dupleix is certain; but that th<- 
should have been the first to engage in the 
imtive affairs is to he regretted, and still more tli. 
theii? motive should have been mere cupidity, n 
tended with a disregard of justice and soni 

The kingdom of Tanjore, wliich lies to the sonth 
of the Caveri river, was one of those minor Hindoo 
states which obeyed the kingdom of Bej4yanugiir, 
on the fall of whidi it fell under that of Bcjapllr, 
its rajali becoming, as nsual, a zemmdar, and pay- 
contrived to make himself master of Tanjore, and 
it continued to be governed by his descendants. 
After the usual intrigues and acts of violence in- 
herent in Eastern dominion, Fmtftp Sing, a son of 
one of these princes by one of his inferior wives, 
occupied the throne to the prejudice of his better [ 
bom brother Sahujee, who had been driven from 
it by violence in 1741 ; trom which time the Eng- | 
lish had always treated him as king of Tanjore, 
oifered him their friendship, and sought his alli- 
ance i^ainst the French. But now, in 1749, 
Salmjeu repaired to Fort St. David, and, repre- 
senting how much the Tanjorines were in his 
favour, offered the English, if they would assist 
him, the payment of all their expenses, and in 
addition the fort and district of Devi Cottah at the 
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noulh of the Colnroon. The offDC nppem.'ed ad- 
vantageous ; there were now pteuty of men ani 
uuoccapied at Furt St. David; the alliance waa, 
therefore, fonned, and Captain Cope marched for 
the Colaroun : which nver was creased, and the 
troops, taking the right road by aoddeiit, renehed 
tliB furt of Devi Cottah. But no one apfieared for 
Sahajce ; on the contrary, the Tanjoniies gave 
" 1 oil the annoynncB in their Ipuiver, and, after 
wing what aliells they had at the fort, tlie 
I troops reUrsd. 

To efface the shame of this repulse, another en- 
peditioD under Major Lawrence was sent by sea. 
The troops were landed on the north hauk of the 
river, as the ground about the furt, which was on 
the other baiiC, was marshy, and the Tanjore troops 
at hand. Batteries were erected, and when a 
breach was effected the troops were passed over 
the river by moans of a raft constructed hy one 
John Moore, a common ship's carpenter, who also, 
by swimming over in the niglit and bstening a 
' rope to a tree, contrived the means of worliiug it. 
■ As soon as the troops were aJi over. Major Law- 
; rence resolved to storm at once. Lieutenant Clivo 
I aoliaited and obtained the honour of leading the 
I attack. He advanced, and crossed a tivnlet under 
' a heavy lire ; but, as the Sepoys who wore behuid 
I did not cloaeup, a body of 'ftuijore horse got in 
the rear of the Europeans and cut them down ail 
but four. Clive with diffienlty made his i-etreal to 
the Sepoys ; and tlie Tanjorinea, satisfied with tlieir 
aucceES, retired. Major Lawrence then advanced 
with the whole of his force, and the place was 
taliciu An occommodatiun with the rajah followed. 
He gave Devi Cnttah and its district to the Eng- 
lish, who in return engaged never to let Sahujee 
I molest him mure on his allowing hjm 4000 rupees 
a year for his support. 

While the English were thus occupied, Dupleix ' 
was aiming at much higher objects. Our readers i 
will recollect that under the great Sdbahs of the 
Mogul empire were large but inferior districts ' 
governed by Nabobs or deputies. Sucli an officer i 
under tlie SAbahdar of the Deckan was the Nabob 
uf the Camalic, the region extending along the 
t of Coromajidel from near Pulieat to Cape 
lorin, and'iuland to some way beyond the 
ts. In the early part of this century a chief 
named S&dnt Allah was Nabob of the CamaUo, 
He died in 1731, and, having no children, he aitupt- 
id his tivo nephews. Dost Ally and BAkir Ally, and 
s, in tlie disEoiutiun of the empire. Nabobs as woli 
s SflbalidSrs were becoming hereditary, he was 
ucceeded in bis office by the former, while the 
latter became governor uf the strong fort of Vel- 
lore. Dost Ally had two sons and four daurhters, 
of whom one was married to her cousin Mortiz 
Ally, son of Bakir Ally, and the other to Chunda 
""' ib, a more distant relative. 

here wae another smiUI Hindoo principality t 
west uf Tanjore, and standing in the same re 
latiun as it to the Mogul government. It wa 
lined Trichiuopoly. Its rajah dying in 1736, 
Bpute for the succession ensued, and Chunda 
ihib, having taken the part of the queen and her 
adopted son, was admitted by her into the fortr 
of which, by treachery, he made himself mns 
and he was then appointed by the Nabob, 
father-in-law, governor uf Tncliinopoly. 1 
aggreesion alarmed the king of Tanjore and the 



other Hindoo rajahs, and tiiey sent to invite the 
Marattas to come to their aid. In May, 17dO, a 
Maratla army, led by Ragojee, advanced to the 
Caniado. A Hindoo officer of the Nabob's having 
betrayed the passes of the Ghats, tliey poured 
down through them. Dost Ally engaged them 
and fell, and Sufder Ally, his eldest son, retired 
to Vellore, where he began to negotiate with them. 
They agreed to retire on receiving a large sum of 
money and a promise of more, with secret permis- 
sion to keep Trichinopoly if they Here able to take 
it. They soon returned and l^d siege to tliat town, 
and Chunda Sahib, after a gallant defence, was 
made a prisoner and carried to Sattara, and a Mo- 
r.itta named Morari Kiio was left governor' of 
Trioliinopoly. Meanwhile, Sufder Ally was assas- 
sinated by his cousin Mortiz, who had succeeded 
his father as governor of Vellore, and who thus 
hoped to become the Nabob; but, his plan not auo- 
ceeding, he shut himself up in his fortress, and 
Said Mohammed, tlie infant son of Sufder, was 
proclaimed Nabob. 

But now Aeof Jlh, the Niz&m or Subahdfir of 
the Dockan, Nadir Sh£h being gone, had lojsure to 
attend to his province. He entered tlie Camatio 
in 1743, and, though he treated Seid Mohammed 
with respect, he appointed his own general, Khoja 
Ahdallah, to govei'n the Carnatic during his mino- 
rity. He further ubhged the Marattaa to evacuate 
Trioliinopoly. Khoja AbdaJUh liaving died sud- 
denly, by poison it is said, Asof ap[)omted auolher 
of his officers, named Anwar-ud-din, to succeed 
him, and when soon otter the young Nabob was 
murdered by some Patau' soldiers, who demanded 
their arrears of pay, probably not without the 
knowledge ot Anwar-ud-din, under whose charge 
he ivas, Asof made the latter Nabob ot the Carnatic. 
Thus, at tlie time when tlie French and English 
began tO engage in native affairs, there was an 
actual Nabob uf the Carnatic, and a family who 
thought they had a right to the rule of tlint 
country. 

Asof Jilh died in 1748, and, as the family of Sadut 
Allah had always been popular in the Cai'nalic, 
Dupleix thought this a good opportunity for an at- 
tempt to reinstate them. For this purpose he had 
fixed on Chunda Sahib, who was by far the ablest 
man of the family, and he had already procured 
him his liberty by advancmg money for his ransom. 
GhAzi-ud-din, Asof J&li's eldest sou, being at Ihe 
court of Delhi, Nosir Jung, the second son, made 
himself SAbalidSr of the Dockan ; but there was 
a favourite grandson of the late Sflbnhd&r, named 
MozufFur Jung, whom he was said to have nominated 
his BuocesBOr in his will. To this prince Chunda 
Sahib addressed himself with an offer of his ser- 
vices, which were gladly accepted ; and Dupleix 
also caught eagerly at the occasion of extending 
his influence. It was arranged that they should 
commence operations in the Carnatic; and tliey 
entered that province at the head of 40,000 men, 
where they were joined by a body of Europeans 
and Sepoys, under M. d'Aulenil. They stormed 
the camp of Anwar, which was under the fon uf 
Amboor (Aug. S, 1749). Anwar, who is said to 
have been 10? years old, was slain ; his eldest son 
was mode a prisoner ; his second, Mohammed 
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Ally, flcil with the wreck of the army to Trielii- 
nnpoly, of which pliine he ivob governor. The 
victors, ineteod of puuHuing him, loitered eome 
time ftt Arcot, the Nalxih's capital, aiid then at 
Ponclicherry, where Dupleix dieplnyed hia vanity 
BB usual. Having procured money, which bad 
been a chief cause of their delay, they advanced, 
not gainst Triehinopoly, but Tanjure, where they 
hoped to maka the rajah pay a large sum as 
arrears, &c. 

But while they were thus engaged, Nasir Jung, 
who had reached the Nerbudda on his way to 
Delhi, on hearing of the insurrection ot his nephew, 
made a speedy return end descended into the Car- 
uatio. The confederates immediately left Tanjore 
and returued to Pondicherry. Nasir Jung called 
on Mohnmmed Ally and the English to join him ; 
and the latter, alarmed at the ambitious deigns of 
Dupleix, sent a force of about 7'10 Enropeans to 
his camp. The two armies were nearly on the 
point of eng^ng, when thirteen of the French 
officers, otfended at not getljng share of the money 
wliich had beeaobtwiied at T^j ore, threw up then.' 
comraisaions. This act disheartened the men, and 
D'Auteuil, fearing to engage imder such circum- 
stances, led back his forces to Pondicherry, whither 
he was followed by Chunda Sahib. Mozuffur Jung 
surrendered to lua uncle, by whom, in breach of 
his promise, he was put in fetters. 

Differences arising between Major Lawrence and 
the SflbahdSr, the former led his men back to 
Madras, and the latter proceeded to Arcot, where 
he devoted himself to pleasure. Meantime, the 
French Bent an expedition, which seized Masuli- 
patam at the mouth of the Ktetna, and tliey also 
seized the pagoda ' or temple of Trivadi, witliiu 
fifteen miles of Fort St. David. Mohammed Ally 
called on the English to assist him in recovering it, 
and they sent Captain Cope with 400 Europeans 
and 1500 Sepoys to his aid. But differences arisine, 
as usual, they retired, and the French then easily 
routed his forces. Tlie French then took by storm 
Gingee, esteemed the strongest fortress in tlie Car- 
natlc. This alarmed tlie SAbahd^, and he now 
offered to negotiate ; but the demands of Dupleix 
were so high that nothing could be arranged, and 
he led his troops ^;ainat Gingee. But the r^is 
now came on, and the Sikbahdir had become so 
weary of the contest tliat he was inclined to grant 
all that Dupleix demanded. This wily man was, 
however, playing a double game ; for, while openly 
treating with the Sfibahdar, he w!" ' ■ — 
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lacked tJie camp of the Slibahd4r ; the traitoi 
witli their forces, and by one of thei 
Jung was shot through the heart (1750). 
MozufTur Jnng now passed &om his prison I 
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the throne. lie proceeded at once to Fondicherry, I 
where he made Dupleix governor of the country \ 
from the KisUia to Cape Comorin, and Chnnda ! 
Sahib his deputy at Ai'cot. Mohammed Ally was ' 
now so depressed in spirit that he offered to Dn- . 
pteix to resign all his claims, if the SAbahd^r ; 
would give him a government elsewhere and leave i 

Of the treasures of the late Suhahdftr, M. Du- 
pteiK's own share is said to have amounted to 
300,0001. beside many valuable jewels ; 50,0001. 
was given to the troops who fought at Gingee ; aud 
a like sum was paid mto the treasur}' of me Com- 
pany, Moznffur Jmig tlien set out ou his retura, 
attended by a corps of 300 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys, witli ten field-pieeea, commanded by M. 
Bnssy, on able French officer. The Patau traitors, 
who wei-e discnntentod, as their extravagant de- 
mands had nut been complied with at once, had 
now entered into a new conspiracy ; and when the 
army entered Cudipab, the territory of one of them, 
on occasion of a quarrel between tlie peasantry 
aud some soldiers, tlie Patan set his 
defiance. The others joined him and o- 
passes, but the French arUllery soon put them to 
flight. Carried on by his ardonr, the Sflbaliddr 
pursued till he came Bp with one of the traitors, 
engaging in »ugle combat witli whom, he was 
pierced to the brain by a javelin. In the r 
nation which ensued, Bnaey did not lose his presence 
of mind. Assembling the cliiers,he recommended 
to them Salabnt Jung, a younger son of Aaof J4h, 
who was in the camp, and they conferred at once 
the vacant dignity. The new Siibahdar 
tlie engai . - > - 

the French, and U 
march for Hyderabid. 

While Dupleix wna thus founding a French | 
dominion in India, and drawing on himself the | 
regards ot the native princes, the English were | 
wtling as inactive as if they were no ways con- ' 
cerned ; and Major Lawrence, even at this critical ' 
poiiod, relumed to Europe on hia private affairs. 1 
They offered to acknowledge Chunda Sahib, if 'I'll- [ 
chiuopoly was secured to Mohammed Ally ; but 1 
Dupleix spurned at such conditions, and Chmtda 
Sahib led his own forces and his French allies | 
ag^nsttliat town. A force, under Captain Gingen, 
was sent fi-om Fort St. David to impede his pro- 
gress. At the fort of Voloonda, between Areot 
and Triehinopoly, an engagement took placo ; but 
the Bnglish officerB had spent so much time in 
consultation before they agi-ood to give battle, that 
the men lost spirit, and m. the action they actually 
ran away, though the troops of Midiammed Ally 
that were with them, and even n battalion of 
Caffres, stood Uieir gronnd and retreated in good , 
order. The army tlien Continued its retreat b^oro ! 
tlie enemy Hll it reached Triclihiopoly ; the I 
of Chunda and the Freucli appeared soon 
and commenced operationsagainst that city (1751). 

We have already had occasion to make mention 
of a young man named Robei-t Clive. He was the 
son of a geulleman of small fortune in Shropsliire, 
and had come out as a writer to Madras, in 1744. 
When Dupleix broka the treaty made with that 
place, Clive was one of tliose who did not conceive 
himself bound by it, and he made his esea^ie in 
the disguise of a native to Fort St. David. Feeling 
a pi'edllectLon for a military life^e obtained an 
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en^gn'B coinmissioii in the Can]p:Ln)'s service, (md 
lie vaB present at tlis attack on Pondiciierry, in 
1J4B, He Ie"l,a8 wellilvescen,theHl^^^^ling|>lu■t)■ 
at tlio atlaclt on Devi Cottah. He then returned 
to tlie civil service, and, by the influence of Majur 



lisgraoeful affair at Volcondn. Ha tlien 
panied Mr. Pigot, a member of the Council, in 
cliarge of aome recruits and stores to Trichinopoivi 
but tliey were attacked on their way, and only 
escaped by the fleetneas of their horses. Ciive, 
now a captain, wae tlien sent with another small 
ranforcement, and, after a emart affair with a 
French party, he reached that place in safety. 

On his return to Fort St. David, Ciive gave a 
melancholy a«coaut of the slate of affairs at Tri- 
chinopoiy, and declared that, anless greater ciTorts 
were made, the cause of Mohammed Ally would be 
lost. He proposed tu create a diversion by an at- 
tack on Aroot, and offered to take chaj^ of the 
enpedi^on himself. The governor, Mr. Sannders, 
a man of sense and spirit, gave his consent, and by 
leavmg Port St. David and Madras almost defence- 
less a force oT 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys was 
ooUeeted, with three field-pieces. There were 
eiglit officers, ein of whom were civil servants, who 
had never seen any service. On the way they en- 
countered a furious storm, and tlieir courage in 
marching tlirough it appeared so ominous of the 
final event to the garrison of Arcol,who were 1100 
in number, that they quitted the fort, intu which 
Ciive marched unopposed (August Bl). The city 
contained 100,000 inhabitants, who remained in 
tranquillity. There were 3000 or 4000 persons 
dwelling in tlie fort, where they were suffered to 

The garrison had reared only to a, little dis- 
tance, but Ciive snon sallied forth and drove tbem 
fiirther off. He then spent about ten days repair- 
ing the fort, and as the garrison, now augmented to 

forth one night (Septemb^ 14), and, entering their 
camp while they were all asleep, dispersed tlieni 
withaat the loss of a single mnn on his side. He 
sent soon after the greater part of Ins little forco 



two gatfls had cauBOwajs, instead ot drawbridges 
before them. The garrison had now fit for duty 
only 150 Europeans and 20O Sei>ays, with four 
officers. They were besieged by 150 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoj-s, 3000 cavalry, and 6000 Peons. 

As there was only food for sixty days for the 
garrison In the fort, Ciive sent away the inhabitants, 
and the besi^ers allowed them to pass. While 
waiting for battering cannon from Pondioherry, tlie 
enemy kept np a fire ot musketry, and threw shells 
from fonr mortars. In this way they killed sno- 
cesaively three sergeants, who attended Ciive in 
viwting the works. On the 24th October their 
cannou arrived, and they opened a battery, witt 
which they speedily disabled two of thu gaiTison's 
eighteen-pounders, and in s>\ days they made a 
breach of fifty feet in the walls. But when they 
found that trenches were dug, and other prepara- 
tions made to defend it, they would not venture to 
storm Ijll they bad efTectsd another breach. Al 
this time, more by way of amusement than a 
thing else, Ciive filled up one of t' 
earth, and then raised a mound on i , 
command the palace. On this he mounted a huge 
old cannon wiiich he had found in tlie fort, and 
once in each day he fired it by means ' ■ 
train on the palace, when tho officers w 
bled there. On tlie fourth day, however, it buret, 
and there was an end to the sport. The enemy in 
return filled up a lai-ge liouse, su as to commnnd 
the interior of the fort. They were suffei 
complete it, and to mount their cannon on 
before tliey coold commence firing the garris 
■ " >f an eighteen-ponnder, IwoDght dow 
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coming to hhn liora Madras, and while they 
away the enemy came, and made some attempts 
on the fort ; but they were kept at bay, and on the 
appearance of (he detachment and cannon they re- 
tired. On the 2Brd arrived Chunda's son. Rajah 
Sahib, with 4000 men from the army at Trichino- 
poly and 160 Europeans from Pondicherry, and 
boing joined by the U'oops already about there they 
entered the town. At noon the next day Ciive 
sallied forth with the four field-pieces, and the 
greater port of the garrison, to endeavour to drive 
fliem oat ; hut the attempt proved a failure, and 
he reared with the lose of sixteen Europeans and 
one officer. On tlie following day Rajah Sahib 
was joined by MortiE Ally, from Vellore, with 
2000 men, and he took x>osscssion of all tlie avenues 
lending to tlie fort. 

The fort of Arcot was more than a mile in cir- 
cuit ; its walls wei'e mostly ruinous, the rampai-t 
was too narrow for tlie use of artillery, the parapet 
low and slight, the towers were decayed, the ditch 
was dry in some places, fordablo in others ; the 
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attempt to reinforce the ganison by a party 
from Madras, led by Lieutenant Innes, ha 
failed, and tlie enemy breaching the wall by fuii 
battery, Ciive, learning that Morari R&i, tlie Ma- 
ratta, was within thirty miles of Areoljwith a body 
of GOOO hoise whicli had been hired l^ the king of 
Mysore to assist Mohammed Ally, sent to ask him 
to come to his relief. Morari wrote ta say, tltat he 
would instantly send aid to such brave men as the 
defenders of Arcot, who bad now first convinced 
him Uiat the English could fight. Baiah Sahib, 
when informed of this, sent {October 30) a flag ol 
truce to the fori, offering the garrison hononrable 
terms, and Ciive himself a Uijrge sum of mt 
threatening, if his offers were not accepted, that lie 
would sl^rm the fort immediately and put every 
one in it to the sword. Ciive in bis reply treated 
his ofTers with contempt, and added, that he thought 
better of his prudence than to suppose that h 
ronld attempt to storm with such rabble as con 



was now advancing under the command ot Captain , 
Kilpalrick ; tlie Marattas arrived, and began to 
plunder as naunl ; a second breach hod been 
effected, and Rajah Sahib now resolved to attempt 
a stoim. On the morning of the 14th of Novem- 
ber, his troops, animated by superstition (for this 
was one of the days of a. Mohammedan festival, on 
which whoever fdls in battle against the infidels 
goes straight to Paradise], and intoxicated with 
Zaag, marched in four divisions to the gates and 
'. breaches of the fort, while a confused multitude 
I advanced to place ladders against the walls. Ciive, 
\ who had had timely infoi-matjon ot their phins. 
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made his arraagemeDts, liad lain down to slcop, liut, 
awaking at the alann, he found a!] his men ut tlieir 
pasta. The attack was furiooH od all pmnts, but iti 
the space of an hour the enemy, finding themetlvea 
every where repnlsed, ceased from the storm, ajid 
began to carry olT tlieir dend. Perceiving that 
they ivoi-e fiivd un when ao engaged they ceased, 
and then renewed their fire on the furt At 
two o'clock they asked, and obt^ned, a truce for two 
honrs to remove their dead. The firicg then re- 
ced, and was kept up till two in the morn- 
ing, when it ceased, and at day-break news arrived 
of their having abandoned the town. The garrison 
marched out, and took posBeaaian of their guns and 
ammunition. 

imorable defence had lasted fifty days, 
and owing to deaths, wounds, and Hckneea, the 
number of those who repelled the storm was only 
80 £uropeana and 130 Sepoys. To the honour of 
these last it is recorded, that when provJMoiis be- 
n short, they proposed to Clive lu gi' 



the grain." This fact is also honourable 

for it proves that his conduct to the native troops 

muBt have been kind and conciliatory. 

Clive now having received a reiiifi,rcement took 
the fort of Tiraery, and tlien, *ith the aid of the 
MuraUiDi, defeated a large detachment from Pon- 
dicherry. The fort of Amoo then declared for 
Mohammed Ally, and Clive now advanced against 
the pagoda of Conjeveram, which was held by the 
Freneh. The commandant made two Engli^ 
ifiicera. Revel and Glass, who were hia prisonei's, 
vrits to say, that if the attack w^ mado they 
vould be exposed on the wall ; bat they added, 
that tliey trusted no regard for them nuidd stoji 
the operations. When some battering cannon had 
arrived, Chva mods a breach, but the ganison, 
fearing to await a storm, stole away in the night, 
leaving the two prisoners behind them. Clive then 
returned to Fort St David, and whrai, in the month 
of January following (1762), RAjah Sahib had 
taken the field witli 400 Europeans, 2000 Sepoyn, 
and 2500 cavalry, and a train of arUllory, Clive 
marched against him with 360 Europeans, 1301) 
Sepoys, and six pieces of cannon. He engaged 
them at a place named Coverapalt, and having by a 
skilful manisuvre succeeded in capturing tlieir 
arUllery, wtiich was placed in a mango-grove, he 
gava them a complete defeat. Sixty EuropeMis 
surrendered, fifty with 300 Sepoys lay dead ; the 
loss on Clive'a side was forty Europeans and thirty 
Sepoys killed, and a mnch greater number woonded. 
These various successes of Oive destroyed the 
French influence Lt this part of the Carnatie, and 



Trichinopoly, when Major Lawrence arrived from 
England. He of course took tlio command, and, 
accompanied by Clive, of whom he Imd tlie highest 
opinion, he set out at tlie head of 400 Europeans 
and 1100 Sepins, with eight field-pieces. Dupleix 
sent orders to M. Law, who commanded the French 
troops there, to intercept them; but m spite of his 
etforts Lawrence reached the camp in safety, and 
tlien prepared to attacli that of the French. The 



'hen tliey were there, Clive 
proposed to Major Lawrence to pass a part of the 
army over to the further bank of the Coleroon to 
cut off theu- aupplies. Tliougli there was hazard 
in tlie plan, Lawrence consented, giving tlie com- 
mand of the detachment to Clive liimsetf. Cli 
sliowed his usual activity, and Itad hia usual su 
cess. He first checked, and afterwards forced 
Burreuder M, D'Anteuil, who was advancing wi 
a reinforcement^ and shortly after tlie French in 
Seringham were obliged to capitulate. 

Tlia fate of Chunda Sahib, the noblest, n 
generous, and most honoumUla of the na 
princes who appeared on thia scene, is to be de- 
plored. His troops bad left him for wan 
and Law had (old him that he was no longer abis 
to protect him. Tliere was at this time at Trichi- 
nopoly a Mysorean army, with Morari R4o and 
hia Marattas, and also the troops of the rajah of 
Taujore, all come to the relief of Mohammed Ally, 
and it was only from one of tbesi 



iduced t« confide in him, and rep^r to 
quarters ; bat the faithless Tanjorine immediately 
pLiced liim in confinement. He tlien informed all 
the other parties of his prize ; each was eager to 
possess him, and Monacjee, seeing ha could not re- 
tain him, ended the dispute by assassinating the 
unliappy piinee '. 

Major Lawrence now deemed that nothing more 
was reqnired for establishing the dominion of Mo- 
hammed Ally in the whole of the Caniatio than 
the reduction of the fort of Gingee. But, to his 
amazement, he learned that Che Nabob had pro- 
mised the Mysore regent possession of Triciiino- 
poly, in payment for the aid he had given him. 
The Nabob, to be sure, made no scruple about 
breaking bis faith ; but the major was more punc- 
tilious, and a promise was given to the Mysurean, 
that he should have the place at the end of two 
months, with which he was obliged to be content, 
and the English, meantime, left a garrison in " 
town. It was the plan of Major Lawrence, tlial 
province should first be recovered, and the rents 
collected, and then siege laid to Gingee ; but this 
judicious plan was overruled by governor Saunders, 
and troops were sent in the direction of that fortress. 
These, howovflr, met with a check, and Dupleix, 
elated thereby, resolved la send all the troops 1 
conld into the field, and he made prisoners a con 
p^iy of Swiss in the English service, who wei 
proceeding by sea fi'um Madraa to Fort St. David. 
We are to recollect that at this tune France and 
England were at peace, and that the rival Com- 
panies in the East, though in reality priniapals, 
affected t« appear only as the allies of tlie rivui 
Nabobs. The force with whicii Lawrence set out 
in pnrsnit of tlie enemy was somewhat superior in 
nomber, and they declined a battle till by a feigned 
retreat be brought them to action within two miles 
of Fort SI. David. Victory was with the Englisli, 

• SlilJ blomes Mijor Laurence for not having taken him 
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it would have been more complete, had not the 
■hbab's horso fallen to plunder, instead of pursu- 

_ the enemy. Clive wns tlien sent to reduce tile 
forts of Coveloug and Chiugliput, which he eaaily 
effected. Ila then returned to England un account 
of hia health, and the monsoun now compelled the 
troops to go mto quarters. 

During the winter, Dupleix managed to form sxi 
illinnce with the Mysoreans and MarnttikB, who 
were at Triohinopoly, whei'o lliey h.id made some 
inefFectnnI attempts t« surpriae tlie fort. This al- 
liancB was kept na secret as possible ; but ^E3jflr 
'renoe got knowledge of it, and, acting ou tliia 
Itnovvlcdae, he wont bo far aa to recommend to 
Captain Dallon, the commandant at Tnchinnpol}', to 
saiZB tlie two cliiefs at a conference, for he had 
besides detected a plot of theirs tn assassinate 
Dalton. The advice, however, was not acted on ; 
Uie two commanders joined the French, and in 
January, 1 753, the two armieB took the field. The 

S'ority of Europeans was on the Eugliah ude, 
Lawrence was on tlie whole an aUe offioev, 
and his officers and men good, while tlie French 
nut a single man capable of oonunandmg, and 
r men wei-o the very refuse of France. To 
cOHnterpoise this, Morari 8 4000 Marattaa were in 
every respect far superior to the 1500 horse of the 
Nabob. The former therefore avoided a battle, 
cut off supplies; and the time was spent in 
trifling operations till the end of April, when an 
express came ft-om Daltnn, to say that he had only 
three weeks* provisions remaining. Major Lawrence 
immediately marched u> his relief, and tlie French 
followed to aid the Myaoreans in carrying on the 
siege. 

It had all along been the opinion of Major Law- 
rence, tliat Triclnoopoly should be given up to the 
Mysoreaiis ; but (he presidency could not endure 
■fl part with it In eonsequence of tlieir refusal, 
Jie two armiea remained from May 6, 1753, to 
Oetober 1 1, 1754, at that town, eng^ed aontinually 
in active operations, the one unable to reduce the 
fort, the otiier to riuae the siege. Meuiwhile, the 
two Companies in Europe, sick of this war which 
impeded their cummereial proHts, had applied to 
their respective governments, and negotiators on 
both sides met in London with a view to adjust- 
t. In consequence of this arrangement, M. 
Qodheu was appoiut^d to supersede Dupleix and 
negotiate with Mr. Saundera for the estabtishment 

' of peace. He reached Pondicherry. on the Snd 
August; on the 11th October, a suspension of 
arms fur three months was made, and on the 26th 
December a, provisional treaty was signed. By 
this treaty the English gained, the French gave up, 
every tbinj{. Among other advantages, they re- 
Mgned the four northom Circars, as they are 
named, whicli Dussy, by his influence with the 
SlibahdSli, had lately obtidned for thera, and tlie 
possession of wliich gave them the command of the 
whole coast of Coromaudel and Orissa for a length 
of 600 miles, and which, if retaiued, might have 
made them mastei-sof tlieDeokan. " Few nations," 
observes Mill, "have ever made to the love of 

' peace sacrifices relatively more important." 

Dupleix was naturally indignant at seeing the 
fruits of all his labonra thus thrown away. He de- 
parted after having delivered to Godlieu his ac- 
counts, by which it speared that he had disbursed 
near throe millions of rupees more than he had 



received durmg tlie war. Of tins money a part 
was his own, the remainder he had borrowed i 
his own bonds from the French inlmbilants 
Pondicherry. On his return he applied to tl 

law -suit, but the ministry put i 
cecdings in the king's name; and all he obtauied 
was letters of protcc^on against bis creditors ! J 
wi-elclied requital for the roan who had done Sl 
much to extend tlic French power in India, and 
who would have done it bad he been properly sup- 
ported from home. But so the French treated all 
their eminent ineu in India ; a proof, aa it were, of 
their unwortliiness of empire. 

M. Godheu and Mr. Saunders soon aft«r de- 
parted for Europe, persuaded that they bad esta- 
blished las^ng peace between their nations in India. 
But such did not prove to be the effect. They wore 
hardly gone, when the grasping Mohammed A lly 
called on the English to aid him to collect the 
arrear of tiibute from Madura and Tinireily, two 
small slates lying between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin, They sent a detachment, the city of 
Madura was taken, and the Polygars' were re- 
duced to submission. But the money obtained did 
not pay the cost of the expedition, and tlie unlucky 
officer who commanded tlie detachment was made 
the scapegoat, and dismissed the Company's service. 
As the ft^'soreans, in consequence of tlie invasion 
of their country by the Sdbahdftr, were obliged at 
this time to retire from before Trichmopuly, and 
ail was therefore quiet in the south, the Nabob 
came, and was invested with the eusijjus of his 
ofUce with tolerable pomp at Arcot. He now pro- 
posed to the English to imn him, in making the 
governors of forts and diatricls yield him a revenue, 
their shore to be one half of what was collected. 
They consented, and Mortiz Ally of Vellore, who 
was reputed to he rich, was selected as the flrat 
object of attack, MoiiJz applied to the French 
and M. Deleyrit, the governor of Pondicherry, in- 
formed the Knglish, that he considered their pre- 
sent conduct a breach of the treaty, and that, if 
they did not desist, he would take the field against 
them. As Vellore was strong, and the French 
force respectable, the English troops were recalled, 
and as a matter of course negotiation failed to ex- 
tract any money from Mortia Ally. Alcaiitime, tlie 
conduct of the Nabob's brother, Maphus Kh&n, who 
was goveraor of Trichinopoly, had caused disturb- 
ances in Madura and Tinivelly, and the English 
were obliged to send troops blither, where the 
Polygars, defended by their woods and fastnesses, 
contrived to give them occmpation for some years. 

During this Ume, the French wore withheld from 
active opposition by the precarious situation of 
Bussy widi the Subahd^r. We have seen this able 
man overcoming tlie rebellion of the Fatan chiefs, 
and securing the Subahdiry for Salabnt Jung. By 
his own taknts and the great superiority of bis 
European tiitops he had maintained him on the 
throne, having repelled the re[>eatod invas: 

1 in the Index to Otme'B Hislniy n-e read, thai a Polygsr 
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the Marattas, and obliged them tu eouctuilc peace. 
His inftuenco with tlmt pniice was therefore natu- 
rully vdiy liigh, and he thus had obtiuDed fram him 
for his comitrymen tlie grant of the fauv northern 
Circars. At tlie same lime, hia enemies were nu- 
merous, aud among them was the prime minister, 
Shaimvoa K!ia». When, after tlie expedition to 
Mysore, tlie SlibiJidar was engaged in tlie Biege of 
Savanore (or Shnhiiour), held liy one of lits vassals, 
Morart Kao, the Maratta, who was uding tlie rebel, 
BGctug that the place could not hold oul^ ofTered to 
BusBV, if he would effect an aceoramedation, to give 
up Ills claim for what the French owed him. Bhssj 
a^ireed, peace was made, and then Sh&navaz Khan 
showed the Subalidah how Bussy preferred to his 
tha interest of his own countrymen, and he pre- 
vailed on htm to dismiss Bnssy and his troeps from 
his service, intending to replace them with Eugiiah. 
Bossy, aware that his services would be soon again 
required, made no ohjf '' ■ - ■ —■- — ■-!- 

march for Masulipatani, 
he had come near to H_ 
bodies of troops assembled to obstruct his passage. 
He therefore resolved to occupy a strong post, and 
defend himself till reinfcircements should arrive 
from Pondicberry. His defence was gallant and 
successful, and when Hie reuiforcements, led by 
Law, arrived, the SQbaJidfir sought a reconciliation, 
and BnE9y rose higher in favour and jnlluetice titan 

Applicalaon had actually teen made to the Pre- 
sidency of Madras for a body of troops, and tliey 
would most willingly have been granted had not 
intelligence of the most alarming nature just been 
received from Bengal, whither we must now direct 



CHAPTER VI. 



Plral* Apgrin— Eipedilion to BenBal. 

ThB Sflbahdary of Bengal and Orissa was at the 
time of the death of Shih Alum held by Jailier 
KhSn, a, native of Burbanpur, in the Deckau, as 
deputy to the emperor's second son. In the con- 
fuuou which ensued, JafHer contrived to become 
the actual SlibahdSr of tliese provinces. He ap- 
pointed as his Nabob or deputy in Orissa his 
countryman and son-in-law, Shuiah KhfLn. There 
was a Tartar ndventurer, named Mirza Mohammed, 
whoso wife was of kin to Sliujah, and, being in great 
distress, he and his wife repaired to the residence 
of their fortunate kinsman, by whom tliey were 
Yery kuidly received. Their two sons, Hajee 
Ahmed, and MSrza Mohammed Ally, Boon after 
followed tliem to Orissa, and obtained there favour 
and employment. Hajes proved to be an exeellent 
statesman and man of business ; Mirza, in addition 
ta similar qualities, had great military talents. 
The two brothei-s g^ned the greatest influence 
over the mind of Shujah, and administered all the 
afiairs of tlie province to its manifest advantage. 

JafBer died in 1125, appointing as his successor 
Sei-afraa Kh^n, Shujah's sou, and not Shujah him- 



self. Bnt the ac^vity and address of the two 
brothers soon defeated tiiia arrangement, ai# 
patents were procured from Dellii in favour of 
Shujali. In I7S0, Bahar was added to Ins SubSh, 
and he appointed Micza Mohammed, tlie younger 
of the brotliers, now named Aliverdi KhAn, to its 
government. Shujah died in 173U, and was suc- 
ceeded by hia son Seiafi-az, who was a weak man, 
devoted to pleasure. He hated the two brothers, 
and he could not refriun from insulting and offending 
them. Aliverdi's iuterestwas eonsidcrable at Dellii, 
and he easily obtained there au appointment to the 
Suhahdary of the three provinces for himself. 
Serafraz fell in battle ag^nst him, and the pro- 
vinces then ebeerfully submitted. His govern- 
ment of them was wiss and humane, and he de- 
fended thein with skill and valour agidust the 
Marattas, by whom they were repeatedly invaded. 
Aliverdi died in I7SQ, at the age of eighty, nfl«r 
a reign of fifteen years. He had had three daugh- 
ters, and his brother three sons ; and the cousins 
were all married to eacli other. The sons of Hajee 
were men of conuderable merit, but they all died 
before their uncle. The eldest son of the youngest 
of them had been Aliverdi's favourite from his 
birth ; his fondness for him wos uuhoimded ; he 
gave him the title of Suraj-nd-dowlah, or Sun of 
the State, and after the death of his uuclcs be was 
regarded ae tlie future S&bahdor. On tlie death 
of Aliverdi he assmned the guvemiiient without 

Suraj-ud-doulah was a violent, headstrong, 
vicious youth. His first act was to endeavour to 
plunder liis relatives of the wealth which they 
possessed. He was on his march against one of 
his cousins, wlio was Nabob of Parneah, when he 
heard that the Dewan or treaanrer of his late uncle 
at Dacca had sent his family and property by his 
son Kisliendass to Calcutta, by way of security. 
He had always hated the English, and he was now 
glad of a cause of quarrel with them ; he seut 
immediately to demand the surrender of Kislicn~ 
dass ; hut as the messenger came disguised as a 
pedhir, and went tu the house of Omichund, a rich 
native merchant, by whom he was introduced to 
tlie Presidency, no notice was taken of him, tlie 
whole affair being regarded as a trick of Omi- 
clmud to give himself importance. Another mes- 
sage, however, came from the SQbabdar, requiring 
the English to desist from strengthening tlieir 
fortiRcations. But they pai'tly denied the fact, 
partly justified it as a measure of defence against 
the French. The young Subahdfir was filled wiih 
mge, and he appeared forthwith before the laetnry 
of Cossimbazai, which surrendered without making 
any effort at defence. 

When intelligence of this event reached Cal- 
cutta, it produced the utmost terror and dismay. 
There were little more than threescore Europei>n 
soldiers m tlie place ; most of the small militia of 
the place, we are told, bnaw not the right from tlie 
wrong end of th^r muskets, the works of the fort 
wero extensive and weak, tJiere was a very eeanty 
stock of ammunition, and that mostly damaged, 
and the supply of providous was small. Bu^ 
worse than all, there was iiiaubordination and di- 
vision within ; tlis military officers had no skill, 
iind the civil servants neither wisdom nor energy. 
The Dotch were applied to for aid, but they gave 
a positive refusal ; the Frraich insultingly replied. 
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lliat Uiej would join them if they removed with 
tlieii' property to Cliandei-nngore. 

Ou the IStli June, the tivops of the SfkbahdAr 
commenced their attack. Those in the fort,nware 
that the place inual fall, agreed to put the women • 
and elTecM nt once on board of a aliip that vaa 
lying before the tort, and tiiat the men should de- 
part in the same nmnner tlie following nigbt. The 
women accordingly were embarked, and Meases. 
Fnmkhind and Klaunhighnm, who took tbe charge 
(if superintending tbe embarkation, with a prudent 
regard for their own safety, remained alao on 
board. Others followed their example, and the 
sbip dropped down the liver, followed by all tlic 
other vesBels, and there oiJy remained two smail 
bonta. Into these, in tbe mommg, Mr. Drake t)ie 
governor, Captniii Minchin the commandant, and 
as many others as could, threw themselves and 
foltowod the aliipB. When their departure was 
known in the fort, nolliing was heard for some 
time but execrations on Ihem for their haseneas 
and cowardice. A consultation was then held, and 
Mr. Pearkes, the eldest member of Ojunoil in the 
fort, Teaigninz bis claim, tbe chief command was 
given to Mr. Holwell. The uamber of men capable 
of service now i-omaining iu the fort was only 100. 
As there wna still a ship lying a little higher up 
the river, an officer was sent in a boat which had 
returned, to desire the captain to bring her down 
immediately. The captain obeyed ; but stie struck 
on a sandbank, Hnd the erew abandoned her. 
Meantime, tbe tort was warmly attacked and 
bravely defended. The garrison made signals 
with flags by day aud by fires at night to recall 
the vessels, wliieh were at Grovindpore ; but not 
one retomed, though, as Orme asserts, a single 
sloop witli only fifteen brav^ men on board cuuld 
have cBiried off all that were in the fort, in spile 
of all the efforts of tlie enemy. Next morning 
{20ai) tiie enemy renewed the assault, twenty-five 
of tbe garrison were killed or severely wounded, 
and seventy vrere more slightly hurt, and the com- 
mon men, having broken open tbe arrack-store, 
were moaUy intuxicated. During a parley, the 
Subah lilr's tr ops made their way into the fori ; 
I resistai ce was offered, and all became prisoners. 
At eght o clock tie SObabdar entci-ed the fort 

th I IS t r c pal officers, aud took his seat in the 
pn pal room of t1 e factory. Mr. Holwelt was 
brought before h m vith his hands tied ; he or- 
dered but be loosed, and assured him on the 
word ( a sold er tl at he ehould suffer no barm. 

I tl Q eve g t! e guards, having sought for a 
prisoners for the night and 
' ' ■ thi-nat 
.which 

the English had used as a place of confinement for 
tiie garrison, and which they therefore named the 
Black Hole. It was a Mom only oiehteen feet by 
fourteen, with a door and two smalt windows, all 
opening into a large verandah. The place might 
have held twenty persons, but 146 were now to be 
forced into it i and, when some ventured to remon- 
strate, the officer of the guard threalenod to cut 
them down. They entered, and the room waa so 
tlironged Uiat the last got in witii difficulty, and 
tiie door was then locked on them. 



The night was more sultry even tlian uaiial at 
the time of year, many were wounded, the blood of 
others was inflamed with liquor. A profuse per- 
apiration, followed by intense thirst, broke out on 
every one ; the air was corrupted by their respi- 
ration, and every attempt made by waving of hats 
to improve it failed. They ti'ied, but in vmii, to 
burst the door, which shut from within. Mr. Hol- 
welt had at first offered an old Jem&td&r, or inferior 
ofiicer, 1000 rupees if he would get them separated 
in two rooms. He went to try, bnt, on bis return, 
said It was impossible. He was then offered 2000 ; 
lie retired again, and returned to say that the SCl- 
bahdar was asleep, and that no one could dare to 
waken hjni. All hope of release being thus at an 
end, and tiieir torments increasing every moment, 
Uie cry for water became universal. Tbe kind 
Jemfitdar had some skins of water bronght to the 
windows ; but tbe sight of it produced a ferorioua 
battle among the sun'erei's, eaeli stiiving te be the 
lirst to get it, and their guards, holding up lights, 
amuaed themselves with the views of flieir strug- 
gles. At length tliey suffered those who were 
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tlieir hnts ; hut it proved no relief to th ._. 

Some then became delirious, others lethai'gic ; 
some, in wild prayei', called on Heaven for aid, 
others poured forth frantic blasphemies. Many 
abused the guard in the most opprobrious terms, 
in oi'der to provoke them ia fire on them and thus 
end their miseries. At two o'cloek only fifty re- 
mained alive, and when tiie door was opened in 
the morning, twenty-three ghastiy forms came 
forth, all that were now surviving of tiie number. 
Mr. Holwell was led mto- the presence of the Si- 
bahdir, and when he attempted to draw lits atten- 
tion to hie sufferings he was hai'shly silenced, and 
questioned about tiie treasure which the English 
were supposed to liave buried. He and two other 
gentlemen were then put in fetters ; the rest were 
told that they might go where they pleased ; an 
Englishwoman who was among them was reserved 
for the harem of tbe general, Meer JaSier. They 
repaired without delay to Govindpore, and many 
of them afterwards died of putrid diseases brought 
on by their sufferings. Mr. Holwell and hie two 

2>BnionB were sent in an open boat to Moorslie- 
d, and there confined ; but, at tbe prayer of 
the widow of Aliverdi, the SAbahdSr gave tliein 
their liberty. 

It was asserted by some, that Suraj-ud-douUh 
put the prisoners in the Black Hole witii a view to 
tlieic destruction. But, heartless and cruel as he 
was, we see no reason to charge him with each an 
atrocity, and in all probability he did not even 
know where they were placed. Hardened indiffer- 
ence forma his guilt ; he expressed neither com- 
passion nor remorse when informed of the catas- 
trophe, and probably rejoiced at it in his heart. 

" All was lost," says Orme, "befure the Presi- 
dency of Madras even received intelligence of the 
danger." On tbe 16th of July, they beard of the 
surrender of Cossimbazar. Tins they thought little 
of ; but on the 6th of August came the news of llie 
fall of Cnlcntta, which, he says, " scarcely created 
more horror and resentment tiian consternation 
and perplexity." 

Fortunately for the interests of the Compnny, 
perhaps eventually for those of India itself, Clive 
was now in India. After a stay in England of 
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(no yeaiB, the ilirectura bad appointed iiiin gover- 
nor of Fort St. David, and eventURlly of Madraa, 
and thej' urged his immediate departure. To ob- 
viate disputes nhout rank and precedence between 
th«r own and the king's officers, they obtained for 
htm from the crown the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
io the BriUsh amiy. Clive awled in 1795, bat 
landed at Bombay instead of Madras ; fc '' " ~ 



d^r of the Deckon. Bat liere ve have tlie first 
instance (and we sliall meet several) of that in- 
satiate love of patronage, and desu^e of interference 
on the part of the Engliali ministry, which did so 
much miechief in India. Chve's filiieSB for Ihia 
command was nndeniabte ; bnt there was a Colonel 
Scott who had sailed for India only tlie preceding 
year as engineer-general, and he was appointed to 
the command by the influence of the Duhe of 
Cnmberland. This was the reason why the direc- 
tors desired Clive lo proceed to Bombay in hopes 
Ihat Gomethine might occur to frnstrate this ap- 
pointment, ^e death of Colonel Scott did occur, 
but the treaty between Mr. Saunders and M. 
Godhea precluded aU armed interference in the 
disputes of the native princes, and the Presidency 
of Bombay would not, Uierefore, sanction any mili- 
tary operaUons. However, as there was a fleet 
nnder Admiral Watson at Bombay, it wos resolved 
to take this opportunity of putting down, in con- 
cert with the Marnttas, tho pirates which infested 
these seas. 

From the earliest ages these seas had been Uie 
haunt of pirates ; the Greeks tell of them, the 
Portngnese found them there. Ilie Marattaa, 
when they got dominions along the coast, shared 
of course in this practjee, and, aa the Sidi or Mogul 
admiral of tlie fleet in this sea was a great impedi- 
ment to tliem, they assembled a fleet targe enough 
to engage his, and waged a naval war in the time 
of Bajah Siha. Their commander was named 
Konajee Angria; lie obtained the command of 
Sevemdroc^, one of their strongest forts, then 
sednoad part of the fleet, and with it destroyed the 
remainder, and Rnalty made himself master of the 
coast of the Cflncan for the length of 120 miles, 
with the country inland to the foot of the Ghits. 
Siho, after an ineffectual attempt to reduce him, 
was obliged Ui acknowledge him, on condition of 
the anni^ payment of a small tribute, and he and 
his successors (all named Angria) continued to 
levy choM at sea, as they termed it, on ail who did 
not purchase their passes. 

The dominion of the Angrias had now lasted 
for more than halt a century, and the annual ex- 
pense to the Company for keeping up a fleet to 
convoy their merchantmen was SO.OOW. They, 
therefore, in the bepnuing of this year, had lis- 
tened tn a proposal of the Marattaa for a joint 
attack on the forts of tiie piral^ and Commodore 
James had taken Sevenidroog, fort Goa, and Ban- 
c5t (henceforth named Fort Victoria), when the 
setting in of the monsoon obliged him to return to 
Bombay. At the end of the year it was resolved 
to attack Gheriah, Angria's priniapal stronghold, 
situated on a rooky promontory, and supposed to 
be nearly impregnable. Watson, taking Clive and 
his troops on board, pi^oceeded by sea, tne Maratta 
army marelied along the coaat. Strong as the 
place was, Angria tost courage ; he flud to the 



Marattas, and it was airanged that tile ploce should 
be deliveied to tketti, and llie English tlius be de- 
frauded of their share of the prize money. This 
coming to Watsim's ears, he attacked the tort 
vigorously, and Clive, landing liis men, interposed 
between it and the Marattas. The fort surren- 
dered, and tlie Marattas got nothing, neither did 
tile Company nor the king, for the captors divided 
^1 the booty (aliout 120,OWl2.J among themselves'. 
The Marattas tlien reduced alt the other forts, and 
the piratic state of the Angrias was thus ter- 

Clive took the command at Fort Si. David the 
very day that Suraj-ud-dowlah captured Calcutta. 
When news of tiiat event aiTived, he was sum- 
moned to Madras to assiaf at the deliberations of 
the Council. Some were for sending their troops 
to aid Salahut Jang against Bussy, and merely 
despatching Admiral Watson and Major Kil- 
patrick lo treat with Suraj.ud-dowlah, and, "" 
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hold Calcutta. But Uie opinion of Orroe the liis- 
toiian ' prevailed, which was to send the fleet 
with aa large a land force as they could, and 
attack tile Subahd^r in his capital, and force him 
to a peace. This was communicated to Admiral 
Watson, who gave hia consent, and the all-impor- 
tant ques^on of prize-money was also arranged. 
But then came the grand difficulty of the command 
of the land forces. Colonel Lawrence, against 
whom there could be no objection, was suffering 
from astiima. Mr. Pigot, on account of the inca- 
pacity shown by the Bengal Presidency, would 
have gone himself, were it not that he had nut the 
requisite military experience. Tliere was now at 
Madras an officer named Adlercron, colonel of one 
of the king's regiments, and therefore superior to 
Clive in rank ; but the command was not offered to 
him becanse he had no experience in Indian war- 
fare, and besides he would not engage to return, 
when requested, tJi Madras, or to smTender any 
part of the booty to compensate the losses of the 
Company. We shall find, as we proceed, that in 
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RETAKING OF CALCUTTA. 



iiB eyea of most oHicere of the rojal iirmj' or 

avy emploj-ed in India, Ihe interests of tlie Com- 
pany or even of the nation were as nutbing in 

impftrison witli their own priTnte interests, or even 
icir own caprices or false ideas of honour. Ac- 
cordingly, Colonel Adlercron, when he found his 
Hopes of making a rapid fortune by the plnnder of 
Bengal disappointed, posHively refused to allow 
more than a tliird of liis regiment to eniliark, nod 
lie iufflsted on the train of artillery attached to it, 
IS was then the ordinary practice, and which was 
already on board tiie ships, being relanded. Tlie 
oouncil, after remonstrating in rain, were forced to 
way, and put the men, guns, and stores on 
shore again. The expedition thus redaoed can- 
dled of 900 Europeans, a " fine body of Europeans," 
Clive terms lliem, " full of spirit and resentment 
for the insults and barbarities inflicted on so many 
I'itish subjects," and with these 1600 Sepoys, 
ive was mvested with an independent power in 
all military affairs, in spile of the reclamations uf 
the doughty Mr. Manningham, who liad come as 

nvoy from the Presidency of Calcutta- 
After not less than two months had been spent 
in these disputes, the expedition, consisting of five 
king's and five Company's ships, set sail on the 
16th October, and all but two were on the 22nd 
December at Fnlta, a village twenty miles beiow 
Calcutta on the Hooghly, where the fttgitives from 
"-- town were i-esidmg. 



CHAPTER VII. 
olta-Capture at HoogMj— j 



The capture of the fort of Bndge-Budge, within 

■ n miles of Calcutta, was the commencement of 

lerations, and on the 2nd January (1757), that 

Ly was retaken, the garrison having abandoned 

Here the usual disputes between the services 

. curred. Captain Coole ", a king's officer, was 
appointed by Admiral Watson to be governor, and 
'le refused to admit any of the Company's officers 

ir troops. Clive threatened to put him under 
arrest, and Watsou, when iafaimed of this, sent to 
tell dive that he would fire on the fort if he did 

lot evacuate it. Clive set him at deiiance, bnt 

aid that if he would come on shore himself and 
take tlie command he would make no objection. 
This was done, and the admii'al having received 
the keys of the fort delivered them up next day to 
the Company's servants. Mr. Drake and his friends 
also made an attempt to get Clive to resign his 
independent powers, and act under them ; but he 
knew tliem too well ', and they met with a positive 

On the lOtb, a part of the fleet and army ap- 
peared before the town of Hoogjily, twenty miles 
up the river. A breach was effected, and while 
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tlie troops were mounting it to storm, the garrison 
all fled Hit the other side. The booty here amounted 
to about a lac and a-half of rupees. Boats and 
troops were then sent higher np the river, where 
they destroyed several magazines of rice. They 
then returned to Calcutta, and on the 3rd of Febru- 
ary the Sdhabdiir's army of 40,000 men was seen 
approaching. Negotiations, however, were opened, 
and two deputies were sent to his camp, but from 
their report Clive was convinced that the Sfibahdir 
was insincere, and was only seeking to gain time. 
He therefore resolved to attack him at once, though 
his whole force did not exceed 3000 men. 

The greater part of the SlibahdAr's army was 
encamped outside of the Maratta ditch ', while a 
part, with the general, Meer Jaflier,lay in«de of it. 
At three o'clock in the morning, Clive, having ob- 
tained 600 sailors from the fleet, put his troops in 
motion, and at six. he entered the enemy's camp 
without llie diteli. But just then, nnfortunately, 
a thick fog, usual at that time of the year, began 
to overspread the ground, and continually grew 
mure dense. This caused the troops to fall into 
confusion and to miss (Jieir way ; and when at 
nine o'clock it cleared away, Clive found himself, 
after marchiog nearly across the camp, far from 
the meditated point of attack, and engaaed with a 
lai^ body of tile Subahd&r's forces. He retired 
with tiie loss of 130 Europeans, and 100 Sepoys, 
and two field-pieces. This was a severe loss out of 
then' small force, but the measure had been neoea- 
eary, and it produced the eflect that had been in- 
tended. The historian, however, says that it was 
ill-concerted, as the troops were assembled at the 
wrong place, and at too great a distance'. 

The loss of the Siibahd4r was twenty-two officers 
of rank, and 600 men, beside elephants, horses, 
camels, and bullocks, and his army became quite 
disheartened. He charged his officers with cow- 
ardice, and would have retreated at once, had they 
not promised to be better prepared in future. He 
then sent t« renew the negotiations, and meantime, 
drew off his whole array to some distance. The 
admiral being of opinion that nothing but being 
" well thrashed," as he termed it, would evermake 
the SfibahdSr really inclined to pence, wrote to 
urge Clive to attack him again. Bnt Clive knew 
that the Company eoald ill bear the expense of a 
protracted contest, that war had broken out be- 
tween France and England, and that the French 



pony's fkctories, and as much of tha plundered 
effects and moneys, as had been brought to account 
in his books. Ho allowed thera to fortify Calcntla 
as they pleased, and to coin money, agreed to let 
their dosiucts exempt goods from duty, and per- 
mitted ilicm to take possession of the thirty-eight 
villages, of which they had obt^ned the grant in 
1717- On the 11th, an alliance offensive and de- 
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Tendve was concluded on the proposal of tlie 

EfToi^ were then made lo induce tlie SillalidAr 
to permit an attack on Chandernagore, as there 
was aotaal war between France and England, and 
Bussy was now in the Circnia, and within 200 
--■-HotCal™t(a. The rec[ne9t was at first evaded, 
he was secretly in ooFFespotidence with the 
French. Proposals were mads for the maintenance 
of peace between the two factories, though the na- 
tiotie were at war ; but the aduiiral would nut cen- 
to give eifect to any treaty until it was sanc- 
tioned by the govemmen6 oE Pondlcherry, for the 
conduct of Dupleix in the cose of Madras was re- 
collected. The admiral corresponded with the 
Sfibahdilr on the subject, seeking to convince ' ' 

it wan as mueli tor tiis own interest as tit! 
the English t^iat the place should be attacked. At 
length, having ascertained that he was hitriguing 
with the French, iio wrote him a iinal letter, in 
whiclij among other things, he siud, " I will kindie 
ich a flame in ;our ooun^, bh all the water in 
le Ganges shall not be able to extinguisli." "Fare- 
well," he concludes, "remembe'', that he who 
promiflOB you this, never jet broke his word with 
you or with any nian whatsoever." 

This letter, aided bya present to the Silbahdar's 
secretary, drew an ambiguous kind of com 
and as the two remaning ships and troops < 
arrived, it was resolved to proceed at oni 
attack of Chnndemsgore. Clive, who 
already near that town, summoned it to surrender 
on the night of the day the admiral received the 
sabalidir'a letter (13th), and in the morning he 
attacked the weateru battery, which was defended 
ng the day, but abandoned iu tiie night. Be- 
tween Ihia day and the 19th, when the neet came 
up, the enemy was driven from ten other batteries, 
one of three guns playing down the channel, which 
would have greatly annoyed the sbipa, and before 
which the EVench had sunk four or five vessels. 



river, and l^d alongside the batteries of tin 
tflWQ ; but only two were engaged, and in three 
hours from Uie tiaie they commenced firing the 
•a capitulated. The usual jealonsy was shown 
B again ; for though the place could never have 
been taken without Clive's aesietance, and the sur- 
render was made to Admiral Watson, it was with 
great reluctance that he consented to Clive's sign- 
ing the articles. Though we notice these instauces 
of professional jealousy in the gaiiaut admiral, wo 
must do him the jufltiee to observe, that in disin- 
terestedness, and in zeal for the interests of his 
country, very few, if any, of the king's officers sent 
"it to India at this period were his equals. 

It was the well-founded opmion of Clivc, that it 
as impos^ble for the French and English power 
I oo-enist in India, and he was therefore resolved 
■ drive the former if possible out of BeogaL But 
le permission of the SflbahdSr to attack (heir re- 
aining settlements could not be obtained ; it was 
icertained that he had actually invited Bussy to 



lead his troops into Bengal, and he had in his ser- 
vice a party of French ' under M. Law, the governor 
of their factory at Cos^mbazar, and when at length 
he was obliged to dismiss them, he let tliem stay at 
Rfijmahfii in Bah&r, and supplied them witli money 
for their expenses. The Subshdir was now also 
relieved from Ijis apprehendons of the AfghJns, as 
Ahmed Dftrannee bad quitted Delhi, and of his 
continued and intense hatred of the Bnglish there 
were abundant proofs. If the troops and ships de- 
parted, Calcutta would be again destroyed. In fine, 
lie or they must falL Under these cii-oumBtancea, 
Clive felt himself not merely justified in paying no 
heed to tlie orders sent him from Madras, to return 
to the defence of that settlement, but even in 
taking part in a conspu-acy for the dethronement 
oftheSfibahdai-. 

SOraj-ud-dowlah was now aniversatly hated, both 
in ilia cenrt and camp. Tlie leading persons there 
were Meer Jafiier, tlie Buklislii, or commander-in- 
chief, a soldier of fortune, te whom Aliverdi had 
given one of his daughters in marriage ; Roy 
Dullub the Dewan, or minister of iiniince, who was 
of course a Hindoo, and who was intimately asso- 
ciated with Jugget Seit, the greatest banker in 
India, or rather Uia bead of the greatest banking- 
firm. These men, in dread for their lives and 
properties, seem to have resolved on the overthrow 
of Sllraj-ud-dowlali. It would appear to have been 
by way of experiment, that on the 33rd April, a 
chief, named YSr Laitee, who commanded 2000 
horse in th^ Slibahd^r's service, and was the paid 
protector a! the Seite, sent to propose a secret m- 
terview to Mr. Watts, the English resident at 
MoorsliedabAd. Mr. Watts did not think it safe to 
grant il^ bat he sent an agent to him. His pro- 
posal was, that they should take advantage of 
Sflraj-ud-dowlah'a in(«ided depai'tiire from Moor- 
shedab^, to seize that town and procl^m himself 
SilbahdAr, in which he assured them of the aid of 
the Seits and other inflnenUal persons. Next day 
the overture was renewed, but now it was Meer 
Jaflier, and not Yar Lattee, that was proposed for 
Subahdar. The offers of Meer Jafiier were com- 
municated by Watts to Clivc, and by him to the 
commitlee at Calcutta, who, after Uie hesitation 
that was to be expected from them, agreed to join 
in this ha^iardous afi'air. The negotiation, however, 
received a slight check just at tliis time by the 
departuro of Meer Joffier from MuorshedabAd ; 
for the Sdbahdar had encamped an army of 40,000 
men at Plassy on the Hoogbly, about thirty miles ' 
south of tliat dty, wilji the secret intention 
employing it against the English, and he i 
ordered Meer JafBer to lead to it a reinforcement 
of 16,000 men. 

Just at this time an agent arrived at Calcutta, 
bearing a letter from the Maratta Peishwn, f 
which he proposed to invade Bengal witli I50,0( 
horse, and ofiered, if the Engli^ would join hfr 
to pay thera the double of their losses, and secui 
them the exclu^ve commerce of the Gauges. Chi 
did not court a Maratta alliance, besides, it wi 
doubtful if the letter was genuine, (it howev. 
really was so,) and it might be only on artifice of 
Uie Subahdilr's. It was tlievefore resolved to tr 
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good effect. He expressed himself much grat fl d 
-"til the oondnct of Cllre, and that officer, f th 
lull his Buepieions, ordered his troops into qua 
ters, and wrote to the Slilialidir, requeetin|; h t 
do ths same with the troops nt Plasay. He h 
ever, ((ot only promieea ; bo he nTotc a lett lo 
Watts (30th), in which, among other things, 1 d 

" the Nabob is a villain, and cannot bo trust d i 
must be oTcraet, or we must fall |" and on th 2d 
May, he wrote, empftwering hira to come to a, ttl 
raant wilh Meer Jaffior, " Tell ]iim," says h to 
fear nothing, that 1 wiil join hun with 5000 m 
' ' never turned their backs, and that it 1 f I 
Dt-iAing him, we shall be strong enoogh to d 
him out of llie country." A treaty was con 1 ded 
which beside containing the articles in that m d 
with Silraj-ud-dowlah, gave the French fa to es 
and effects to the Elnglish, and excluded t] t 
Uon for ever from Bcugnl ; and the land b t 
Calcutta, and as far south as Cnlpee, was I b 
held on Zemindary tenure by the Compai y 
whom were also to be pnid 100 laea of rup f 
Wieir losses, as also fifty to the EngUah, twenty la tl 
Indian, and seven to the Armenian iuhabitimts f 
CalouttH. It was also resolved by the Comm tteo, 
tl at an additional sura of fifty laca ehuuld be asked 
for tl e squadron and the armv. 

Whe this was settled,'"' says Clive, "Mr. 
Bed er g ggested, that he thonght the Committee 
si o maiuiged the great machine of government 
ere e C tied to some coosideraljon, as ivell as the 
arm) a d navy." There was probably not a man 

S resent on whose mind tliere was the slightest 
oubt f tl e JHStlce of this proposal ; and it ac- 
cord gly n et with a ready assent, and a sum at 
abo t ten lacs was specified. When this afier- 
vards came to the knowledge of the admiral, he 
put n I s claim to a share, and Clive was willing 
t allow t hut ofhera would not give their eon- 
sent It IS well known what obloquy was after- 
wards cast an Clive for this and other largo sums 
' cl 1 e subsequently obtained lW>m Meer Jaflier ; 
s therefore worth our while to esamiiie what 
moral guilt, if any, attached to it. 

In tie first place we are ta consider, that tlie 
oh ef n Dt ve which led tlie servants of the Com- 
pany to India was tlie hope of obtaining the means 
af spend ng the later period of tlioir life at home 
'■ hi independence, if not siHuencs. The salai'ies 
: given them by the Company were so miBerably 
' small, that it never could have been expected that 
' tliey could live on them, and they therefore were 
i permitted to engage in private trade. They were 
allowed to accept <rf presents from the native 
,,....ces and others with whom they tranaactfid any 
[of the affairs of the Company, This practice of 
; giving and receiving presents has, as is well known, 
] i^rev^led from time immemorial in the East, and 
: no dishonour on either side attaches to it. Furtlier, 
Da we have already seen, it was the cuslum for a 
-ew monarch to distribute presents to his friends, 
.11 his acoession ; and tliese, of course, were pro- 
portiooahly large, if they had sided him to ascend 
the throne. As yet, the EngUali had not been con- 
cerned in any great transaction of this nature i but 
Uiey had seen that Muaafar Jung had given large 
sums la the French Company and their troops, and 
that Dapleix had, in his private capaiMty, received 
ih>m him a sum swd k> be equal lo S0O,OOlV., be- 



d 1 lie jewels'; and that, on tlie eleva 
f b 1 b t dung, the ofiicers ot tlie French corps 
d a large a gratification, that even an 
g hare exceeded 6000^., while that of the 

mm d r,the renowned Bussy, was 100,O0W.' 
^re tl en ta wonder that, with tliese examples 

f re h eyes, Clive (for we speak not of the 
th ) who had left England at the age of eigh- 
■fe d n whose mind romaiitiCjOr perhaps even 
' S' P 'pl^ "^ honour had never been instilled, 
h Id h e followed tiie example of so great 
as Busay, and not let slip what seemed a 
1 hi oeoaBion ot securing affluence f W 

h Id doubt, admire him more, if he had 

1 gh f the interests of tlie Company alone, ajid 

tl t d his own, and in snoii case he might have 
th thanks of tlie Court of Directors ; but 
t assu -edly nothing more, except tlie applause 
f I wn conscience ; for not a single instance 
d as } t occnrred of their acting with liberality 
^ w d y of thoir servants, and for them he 
a ght h e ended his days in poverty. Finally, 
1 xpect such heroism of virtue in a 

t f the East India Company, we should R 
•ct tl scandalous and unblushing venality and 
on p of public men at tiiat tjme in England 

tself *. On the whole, every thing conadered, wo 
>wu we cannot hlame Clive far mailing his fortune 
m this occasion : but we will not assert that he did 



Every thing had bee: 
thus far aiTanged lo the satisfactian of all parties, 
when imminent danger presented itself from a 
unexpected qnarler. The native meroliant. Cm 
chund, who, he^de hia other losses at the taking of 
Calcutta, had been plundered of four lacs of rupees 
in cash, had followed the Sabahdir to Moorsheda- 
bftd, in the hope ot obtaining compensation for hi~ 
losses. He here acquired some influence over th 
mind of that prince, and he was of great use 1 
Mr, Watts, the resident. It wasnnt thought at firt 
advisable ta make him acquainted with tho cor 
splracy ; but as it whs found impossible to elud 
his penetration, Mr. Watts deemed it the liest 
policy ta hiforra him af the secret. He readily 
joined in the plan. Of the money to be paid by 
Meer Jaffter, a very large sum was set down as lii~ 
share, to reimburse him for his losses, and he ha 
managed to obtain IWim the SQbalid4r an order fo 
a sum equivalent to the ca^h taken from him. 
But the demon of avarice had taken entire pot 
sion of his breast ; and being now fully acquai; 
wilh the secret of the plot, and having the lives of 
all engaged in it at his mercy, he came to Mr. 
Watts and told him, t3iat he would betray the 
whole to the Sdfaahddr, unless he got five per cent. 
on all the money lo be paid out of thetreasni-y, and 
a fourth of the jewels'. Ho, however, eonaeiiled 
to leave the matter to the Committee, to whom 
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Mr. Watts itnmediately wrote. That the claim 
waa beyond all bouiida of renson was pl^n, and 
the meana adopted to enroirce it seemed to put hiin 
who made it bejond tlie pale of jua^co or honour ; 
hut huw they were U> net was a difficult question, 
for the lives of many persons, and the actual ei- 
iateuce of the Euglish in Bengal, were at st&ke. 
Clire instantly snggested the expedient of a ficti- 
tiouB treaty. Tliis was approved of.and two treaties 
were drawn out; a real one, in which there was no 
mention of Omichuud, written on wliite, and one 
meant to deceive him, on red, paper. Tlie admiral 
Higaed the former, but refused to sign the latter. 
As, however, the absence of his nnme would excite 
Omichuiid's suspicions, his signature was alSxed to 
it by llie Committee. Oniichund was deceived, as 
was expected ; and when he came shortly after to 
Calcutta, he was received with the greatest appa- 
rent cordiality. 

j^Iatters being now finally arranged, and Meer 
Jaffier having engaged to separate from the Sfl- 
bahdfir's army with a large body of troops, and to 
Join the English, the troops at Calcutta, reinforced 
by 150 seamen from the fleet, proceeded, on the 
I2th June, to Ct.andemagore, whence Clive wrote 
t« the SQtKihdJir, reproaching him with his breach 
ot Eftith, but offering to submit their disputes to 
the arbitration of Meer Jaifier, Raydulldb, and 
others. In conclusion, he told him tliat, as the 
raina were so near, he found it neoesaary to wait 
upon him immediately. As Mr. Watts liad just 
then etfected his escape from Moorsliedabid, Clio 
SubahdAr knew how to interpret this letter, and 
he advanced with the whole of hia army to 

Olive's force consisted of about 3000 men, with 
nine piecee of cnnnun. As there appeared no sign 
of Meer Jaffier's joining him, he became some- 
what nneasy, and on tlie SlsC he summoned a 
council ot war, in which he proposed the question, 
whether it would be prudent to attack the Nabob 
without assistance, or to wMt till they were jumed 
by some country power, meaning tiie Maratlas. 
The usnat mode in these eouniala is, for the young- 
est ofBoer present to deliver his sentinicnta the 
first, and then the rest in due order. But Clive 
commenced by giving bis own opinion in favour of 
delay. His autliority doubtless was of weight, and 
thirteen out of twenty voted on that side; while 
seven, among whom was Coote, voted for an im- 
mediate attack. The council broke up, and, strange 
as it may appear, shortly after Clive issued orders 
for the troops to march and cross the river. Mr. 
Scraflon, who was present with the army, says, that 
this change of resolution was the consequence of a 
letter received from Meer JafBer ; Orme, that 
when the council broke up, Clive " retired alone 
into the adjoining grove, where he continued near 
an hour in deep meditation," and then gave orders 
for the troops to march ; and Coote stated, that 
in an hour after tiie council broke up, Clive in- 
formed him of his intention to march next morning; 
while Clive himself declared, that he tooh twenty- 
four hours to deliberate on the subject. Be this as 
it may, the troops passed the river on the aSnd, 



was in their immediate vicinity. At dnybi'eali 
(33rd) it was seen advantnng in many columns, 
with cannon interposed, to the attack. It coupled 
of 16,000 horse, 36,000 foot, with upwards of forty 
pieces ot artillery, A party of forty or fifty 
"vagabond Freiidimen," as Orme styles them, 
led by an officer named Siuliay, advanced ihi 
first, Sinfray calling un tba Siib^d^'s troops b 
fuliow ; bnt they hi^ no confidence in each other, 
and ho called in vain. A eannunade was kept op 
for some hours on the English, who sheltered 
themselves by eittbig under a high mud-bank. 
Soon after noon the enemy drew off their cannon, 
and retired toward their camp. But the Freiieli 
stil! kept tiieir post, till a party, under Major Kil- 
patrick, began to move aguiist them, when they 
retired, carrying off their guns. The whole British 
force now advanced ; a, cannonade was opened on 
tlie enemy's camp, one angle of which and an 
eminence near it were carried, and the whole army 
fied in confusion, leaving to the victors their camp 
wid all it contained. The pursuit was continued 
for six mUes ; the loss of the enemy wns about 
500 men ; that of llie British in killed and wounded 
about seventy, mostly Sepoys. Such was the battle, 
or rather rout, of Plassy, which in efftct gave an 
empire to England. 

Suraj-ud-dowiah, as Clive observes, "had no 
confidence in his army, nor his army any con- 
fidence in him." His most faitliful general, Moodun 
KliSn, having been killed by a cannon-ball, he 
had sent for Meer Jafiier, and casting his turban 
at his feet, implored him, by the memory of Ali- 
verdi, their common relative, to forget all diifer- 
ences and !« defend his throne. JatHer promised, of 
course, aud advised him to recall the troops, and 
defer the conflict till next momma. This was 
done ; and the consequence was, the advance 
the English. EoydMlfib then oounselled him 
retire to Moorshedabad ; to this course Ills c; 
fears also urged him, and the inevitable result w 
the victory of the English ; for Oriental troops 
□ever fight wlien abandoned by their leaders. 

Meer Jaffier had been playmg a double game all 
through these evpnts. When he gave the above 
adi ice to tiie StibahdJiT, he wrote to Give, desiring 
liim to attack the camp witliout deUy. But the 
letter did not reach him, and he made the attadc 
of his own account. He also kept his troops sepa- 
rate ; but his conscience made him suspicious ; 
and when, after thS' victory, he had his first hiler- 
view with his allies, the military honoui's witii 
which he was received startled him, and he gave 
manifest signs of terror. He revived, however, 
when Clive saluted him as Subahd^r with much 
cordiality. A few days after (29tli) Clive formally 
seated Imn on the musnuij at Moorshedab.'td. 

The nnhappy Suraj-ud-dowlab, on aiTiviiig at his 
eapilal, found no one faithful, and on the night of 
the 24tli, as Meer Jaffier had already entwed it, 
he departed secretly, attended only by a eunnch 
and one of his concubines, with the design of join- 
ing M. Law. But near BajmaliSI he was recog- 
nized by a devotee whose nose and ears he had 
cut off some montlia before, and was by him be- 

. Cooglt ^- 
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Imyed tu the governor of the city, who wh 
Jamei''^ brother. He was seized and Bent to M 
abid. Jaffjer gave some tokens ot com ee 
for him; but hia son Mferum, a youth of a 
ntiscrupulous cltaracter, Iiad none, and he ca 
him to be put to death at once, it is snid, w 
hia father's knowledge. Tlia nnhappy p eo 
btid not completed his twenUoth yenr, and 
reigned only fourteen months. 

What chiefly remained to he done now 
malie the pecuniary payments ngreed on 
treaty. On examining the treasury, it was 
to contain ISO lacs of mpees, a large snm no 
doubt, but eUU for short of ivliat had been ex- 
pected, nnd much too little to satisfy the claims of 
the British. It was then arranged that one halt 
of their demand should be paid immediately, two- 
thirds in money, and one-third in plate, jewels, 
and gold, the remainder in three eqnal annual 
paymentB. Seven hundred chests tilled with trea. 
flures were conveyed to Calcutta in one hundred 
boatJ, adorned with flagn, and masic sonnding 
tram them aa they proceeded down the stream. 
ClivB at this time received a further gift from 
Meer JatBer of Mxteen laca of rnpeea ', which, 
added to two lacs, his shai'e of what was given to 
the army, and 2,80,000, hia share aa second in 
camioil, made a sum exceeding 230,0001. sterling. 
Mr. Watts also received a present of eight lacs. 

Among those who were preaent at the meeting 
for conudering the state of the Ire^ory, and by no 
means the least interested party, was Omichund. 
He was elated with hopes, and in idea he grasped 
millions of rupees. When the treaty was read in 
which he was tmmentioned, he became agitated. 
*' That camiot be the treaty," said he, " it was a 
red one I saw." " Yes, but this is a white one," 
coolly replied Clive ; then tumhig t« Scrafton, who 
spoke (he native hmgnage better than himself, he 
added, " It is now time to undeceive Omlchuud ;" 
SerafKin immediately said, "Omichund, the red 
treaty is a ti^ck ; you ore to have nothing." The 
unhappy wretch fell back in a swoon into the arms 
of his attemjanta, by whom he was conveyed to hia 
palankeen, and thence to his house, where h 
niained for some hours in a state of stupor, 
days after he waited on Clive, who advised un 
undertake a pilgrimage. He did as direc 
turned insane, and died within the space of bi 

" The two millions of rupees he expected 
have been pwd ta him, and he left to enjo 
in oblivion and contempt." Such is the op 
0™e, the friend of Clive. We, however, 
fear, such is our nature, that had this been 
most persons, though outwardly admiring tl mug 
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his associates, would iu thei 
ndemned it, and have said 
ith his deserts. The bes 
d have been a compromis' 



CHAPTER VII!. 

Tar m the Carnaiic— Reiki of Triehti 
Count Lallj— Capture of Fort St. Ds 
Tanjore— Siege of Msdraa— CBpture i 
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Whilb such was the progress of the British power 
in Bengal, hostilitiea were continued in the Car- 
natio. Capt. Caliiand, who was aiding to reduce 
one of the Nabob's brothera, who was in insurrec- 



foiled, when he learned (May 21) that the French 
troops were within sight of Trichinopoly, where 
Capt. Smith, who commanded, hod only 165 
Europeans, and 700 Sepoys, while he had SOO 
French prisoners to guard, and the advancing 
force counted 1150 Europeans, and 3000 Sepoys, 
with several pieces of cannon. 

Cailiaod received this intelligence at three o'clock 
in the morning, and at six he was on his march. 
The tents and baggage were left behind, the men 
carrying their provisions, and a few bullocks con- 
veyed their ammunition. At six in the evening of 
the 2ljth he was within twelve miles of Trichi- 
nopoly. But now the great ditficnlty preaented 
itself. The troops of the enemy were so disposed 
~ immand every line by which the town could 
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Baiee B4o, the Maratta, now appeared, demaud- 
hig oAoiit ot the Nabob, who settled the account by 


agreang to pay down 
orders for two and 


two lacs of rupees, and give 


a half more on the Polvears 


and others. When this was concluded, he called 


on his English allie 
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viae. This they were very unwilling to do, 
but, as Orme says, they " hud no alternaUve, but to 
pay op fight ;" they chose the fonner, though 



bills. 

On the 28th April, 1T5Q, ^ French squadron uf 
twelve anil was Been ataudiiig in for the road of 
Fart St. David. li had on board a military force, 
with Count de Lally appointed governor-general of 
the French poeseaBians in India. Lally proceeded 
it once with two of the ships to Pondicherry. Tlie 
___i !.._ Aj foiig^^ when """" 



indefnaive, and aft«r it the French, as the rigging 
of the English ships was very much damaged, were 
enabled to rtsieh Pondieherry. It was wttli great 
difticulty that Lally induced the commandant, M. 
D'Achf to pnt to se& again, and then, instead of 
bearing down on the English HC[uadron, he took 
advantage of the wind which kept them off, and 
steered for Fort St. David, before which Lally was 



of upwards of 600 Europeans, and 
1600 Sepoys, and other native Irunps, commanded 
by Major Poller, a Swiss ofBoer in the service of 
the Company. The defence had heen mjudicious ; 
in the early part of the dege the garrison liad 

manner, firing, says Orme, "night nnd dny on 
every thing they saw, heard, or suspected ; " so 
that when the real need came, they were obliged 
to husband it. Numbers of the native troops had 
deserted ; the Europeans were mostly drunken and 
disorderly, and the supply of water was failing. As 
soon, therefore, as the French fleet appeared, it 
was apprehended that it would land more men, and 
-L general assault would he made, which the gar- 
ison could not withstand. It was in consequence 
'csolved to capitulate ; the following day (June 3) 
the fort was surrendered, aad Lally immediately 
. rasing its fortifications. Devi-cottiJi 
offered no resistance, and Lally then, iu imitatioa 
of Dupleix, entered Pondiclieny in ai trinmphal 
procesMon, which was succeeded by a Te Deam, 
and a splendid entertainment. 

"" »ant of money being the greatest jmpedi- 
3 further operations, Lally, in order to 
onie resolved to enforce payment of a bond 
of the rajah of Tanjore to the late Chunda Sahib, 
which had come into his possession. He accord- 
ingly took the fletd against the rajah, who called 
on the English for aid, which was promptly given ; 
hut he then arranged with Lally for an attack on 
Trichinopoly j agwn they quarrelled, and lially 
threatened to transport himself and his family to 
the Isle of France. This brought him round once 
mora to tlie English side, and more troops were 
sent from Trichinopoly to his aid. Soon after 
Lally called a council of war to decide on the ques- 
tion of assault^ or retreat ; and it of course recom- 
mended the latter. Tlie stck and womided were 
*ay at once, and the following day {Aug. 10) 
xcd for the departure of the troops. This 



deeislnn having come to the knowledge of Mon.ick- 
jee, the Tanjore general, he resolved to make an 
attack on the Frencli cnmp. He commenced by n 
piece of treachery, sending fifty horsemen, who, 
under pretence of being deserters, were tu a«eassi- 
nate the French commander ; but accident led to 

pieces ; and when 
they were repuls 
his retreat, though not withoat sjiS'ering. To ob- 
literate the disgrace of his fulure, he next led his 
troops against Arcot, of which he gained poases- 
uim by making liberal promises to the officer in 
coninuuid. Having obtained some supplies of 
money thim various quarters, he now resolved on 
forming the siege of Madras, and about the middle 
of December he appeared before that t«wu at the 
head of 2700 Europeans, and 1000 native troops. 
The garrison con^sted of about 1800 Europeans, 
2200 Sepoys, and 200 of tlie Nabob's cavalry ; it 
was commanded by Col. Lawrence. 

The French took possession of the Black Town 
without opposition. Hence a large quantity uf 
arrack was found, with which most of the Euro- 
pean soldiers made themselves intoxicated ; and as 
they were seen from the fort sfaggering about 
under its influence, Lient.-Col. Draper proposed to 
the commandant to make a sally. He agreed, and 
five hundred men were selected, and placed under 
the command of Draper, and one hundred more fur 
a covering party, under Major Brereton. 



severely from the fi 



nglish party. 



in quite by smmise, and sutTered 
]he fire of the Enel " 
French regiment, which had been or 
pose them, turned and fied ; and then Draper called 
on his men to cease firing, and to follow him to 
take possession of four of the enemy's guns, He 
ran forward, and discharged his pistil at the head 
of the ofiicer who commanded them, by whom his 
fire was returned. Drwer then became aware 
that only four of his men had followed him. The 
French took courage and returned, and the English 
were finally obliged to reUre, with the loss of about 
two hundred men, between killed and prisoners. 
Among the slain was Major Polier, who, to efiace 
the stain on his courage, made by the surrender of 
Fort St. David, had accompanied Draper as a 
voltmteer. The French had about two hundred 
men killed and wounded ; and Count d'Estaigne, 
one of their ablest ofScers, was made a prisoner. 
Lally threw great blame on Bussy (whom he had 
recalled from the service of the Nizlm) for not 
bringing up Lally's own regiment in time ; bat 
Bussy pleaded want of orders. An officer, named 
Murphy', proposed a general assault during the 
night, in four divisions, and Orme thinks it was 
forttmate for the English that hie advice was not 
followed. 

On the 2nd January, 1759, Lally commenced 
firing on the fort from ^e batteries which he h^d 
erected. The defence was ^ly conducted by Mr. 
Pigot, the governor, and by Col. Lawrence, Fre- 
quent sallies were made, and the troops at Chingle- 
put, which Lally had neglected to take, with the 
Sepoys of Mohammed Isoof and some of the 
Nabob's, and of the Tanjorine cavalry, greatly im- 
peded the communication of the besiegers with 
Pondicherry. Major Calliaud was at Tanjore at 
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this time, enctcavouiiiig to g<it an ad^itinn made to 
this last force ; but the rajah thought the fortunes 
of the EngUnh on the decline ; and ns the native 
bankers seemed to be of the same opiii ion. Call inud 
wns unable to procure tile money Tequieil« for the 
payment of tlie troops if he sliould Bend them. His 
misBion, therefore, was of iittln avail ; but with 
what men he could got, and a, body of Sepms from 
Trichinupoly, he raune (Feb. 7) to Mt. 8t Thomae, 
and took the command of the troops there, which 
aetjng gainst the enemy, and which Lally 



lompared to flies, which ai 












tifort to free himself 
from them ; and on the morning of the 9th he sent 
two divisions ag^nst them, commanded by a t-eln- 
tivB and namesake of his own. The one consisted 
of 1200 Seiffiya, and GOO natire lioi-se ; tbe oUier, 
of 600 foot, and 300 horae, all Europeans. Cal- 
liaud Imd 2S0O Sepoys, 2200 nntive horse, 10.1 
Europeans, and ten Bngliali troopers under Capt. 
Vasserot His naHve cavalry, when they saw Uie 
enemy, set oif towards tliem, as Ormo says, " scam- 
pering, shoutmg, and flourishing their sabres." 
But a dischai^e of the carbines of the flrst rank of 
the French cavalry, which brought do- " 
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A ai L g as nearly 

C h d m 'go night to 

C g P t, ea g fire mg to deceive the 

La h ear m ths before 

M-td as A h as IF ed his ofDcers, 

lared, tl h gh was prae- 
h ac d Iso stated 

tl belief, that with tlieii present force they 
Id t ho'pe to take Ave fort. Imlly was hated 
by I fiicers for his pride nod insolence ; he waa 
tl t loney or credit ; the Sepoys were deserting 
ft d the Europeans tbreataiing to follow their 
vampt He resolved, therefore, to raise the 
g JiBt burning the Black Town by way of 
g But the appearance of Admiral Pococb, 
tl re forcements on the 16th, saved the naUve 
to The enemy, after keeping up a hot fire 

during the night, marched next day for Arcol, in 
such precipitation that they left behind them fifty- 
two pieces of cannon, and 160 barrels of gunpow- 
der. They also left four sick and wounded Euro- 
peans, whom Lally by letter commended to the 
humanity of the British governor, and the treat- 
ment they experienced was such, that proud and 
ill-conditioned as he was, he expressed himself 
grateful tor it. Thus terminated the last siege of 

'The English soon took the field again nnder 
Major Brereton, as botli Lawrence and Draper 
were in an ill state of health. The French, under 
the Morqnia de Soupires, did not venture to meet 
them, and they took Conjeveram by assault. To- 
ward tbe end of May both armies went into can- 

During these events Lally learned that Masnli- 
patam liad fallen into the hands of tlie English, 
and the French influence in the Circacs had thus 
i>een destroyed. One of the rajalis of that country. 



named Aniuuderfiz, being ofTcuded with Bussy, had 
taken advantage of liis departure to attack aud 
capture Vizagapatant. He immediately sent to 
Madras, calling for ^d^, and offering to put that 
place uifo the hands of the English. As Fort St. 
David had j ust fallen, ojid an attack on Madras was 
expected, his proposals were rejected. He then 
addressed himself to Ciive, who agreed at once to 
asaist him ; and a force of five hundred Europeans 
and two thousand Sepoys, with tliirty pieces of 
cannon, was sent by sea lo Vizagapalam, under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Forde, in the month of 
September. They joined the rajah's "rabble," as 
Orme irreverently styles bis troops ; and after the 
usual disputes about money, marched against the 
French troops under M. Conflans, whom ibey met 
and totally defeated at Peddalore. They then 
advanced about forty miles to the attack of Raja- 
mundra, on the left bank of the GodSveri ; but the 
French abandoned it at their approach^ and cross- 
ing the river retired to Masniipatam. Want of 
money for some time impeded tlie progress of 
Forde, and meauHme the Silbabdar had assembled 
his forces on tbe Kistna, to march to ils relief. 
Forde, however, advanced, and on the 6th March 
he came in ^ght of that town. He was erecting 
batteries, and makmg otlier preparations to attack, 
when suddenly the whole of bis European troops 
turned oat, and threatened (o march away it he 
did not pay them the prize-money Ihen due to 
them, and engage to give them the whole plunder 
of Masulipatam when taken. By his promises, 
however, and representatioiiH, he induced them to 
return to their duty, and the siege proceeded. On 
the 6th April three breaches were reported to be 
pracycable, aud as it appeared that tlier as I 
two days' aupply of ammunition for the b te 
remaining, and intelligence had arrived tl 
Sllbahdii' and the French (who had d 

Rajahmnndza] were approaching, it was res ed 
to attempt to 00117 i^^ place by storm. 

On the 10th the firing was kept up g 
ail through the day, and at ten at night h oops 
were all under arms. They marched to m 
attack in three divisions, two of Europe d 

Captains Fischer and Yorke, and one po 

under Captain Maclean. Anotlier divis 
Capl^n Knox, and a bfth composed of t ra 
troops, were to divert the attention of t m 

by false attacks. Captain Fischer re d h 
breach, and gained possesion of a has re 

he was joined by Captain Yorke, who, h 
was near lodng his life, in consequence < pa 
dread of a mine which seized his men, so that they 
left him alone with two drummers. He, however, 
rallied about six-and-thirty of them, but tbe French 
had had time Ui load a cannon with grape, and tlie 
discharge of it wounded himself and fifteen others, 
beside killing some of tlie remainder. M. Con- 
flans, however, sarrendered at discretion, and the 
number of the prisoners exceeded that of the cap- 
tors. There was abundance of stores, and 120 
pieces of cannon in the fort ; the other booty also 
was considerable. 

Salabut Jung, who was only fifteen miles distuni, 
now seemed inclined to treat. Col. Fordo, thGre^ 
fore, went to bis camp, and a treaty was cimcluded, 
by which he gave Masulipatam and some other 
'" ' ' ' to the English, and engaged to dismiss thi 



French in his 



\o employ them any 
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lore, or to allow tliem M Imva Riiy settlements 
aath of the Kistna. The English, on their «de, 
engaged not tfl aid or protect his enemioB. Tlisao 
articles were entirely in favour of the English, luid 
niuld probably not have been so eaaly obtained, 
vere it not that Niz&m Ally, the SubahdAr'« 
brother, whoae enmity to Bussy was well known, 
had rec«ved a letter from Clive, inviting him to 
aid Col. Forde, and he had now advanced to 
Hyderabad, in the hope of supplanting his brother. 
The SCkbalidgr wanted Forde to give him some of 
the English troops, and on his rd'usal he retained 
the Fi'eneh that were with hira. An aceominoda- 
tion, however, waa effected with NizAm Ally, who 
was confirmed in tlie government of Ber&r, of 
which Bussy hnd caused him to be deprived. 
Basilnt Jung, another brottier, then toaU the 
French troops and set off for the aoutb, to pro- 
mote some views of his own. The English forth- 
with snspected some ulterior designs, and a force, 
under Major Monson, was sent agauiBt the fort of 
Coverpauk, and to their gi-eat surprise, for no one 
expected it, tlie fort suii'endered at the first sum- 
mons. Monson then led his troops to Arcot, ex- 
pecting B suuilar result, but his hopes being de- 
ceived, he returned to Conjeveram. 

On tlie loth September the fleets of Pi>cock and 
D'Ach^ engaged, and the battle was, as usual, in- 
decisive, though the French fled. D'Aohd retired 
to Pondicherry, whence he sailed for tlie Islands, 
in spile of the remonstrances and even threats of 
Iiolly. He, however, was induced to leave behind 
him 400 Afncana, and 500 Europeans, which last 
Lally termed "the scum of the sea." On the 
night of the 291h an attack was made on the town 
and fort of Wandewash, by tlie British troops, 
under Major Breretoii ; but it proved a total 
failure, owing in a great measure to the cowardice 
of Major R. Gordon, who was appointed to lead one 
of the divisions, but who disappeared as soon as 
the ragnal for its advance had been given. Lnlly, 
when informed of this event, iired one iiunditd 
guns in honour of the great victory gained by tlie 
French, and sent magnificent accounts of it into 
all quarters. 



joi. 



asilut 



uug, uid he had proceeded one day's march from 
rcot, when he was stopped by intelligence of a 
lutuiy among the troops at that place, which 
speedily spread to his own camp. More than a 
^'s pay was now due to the troops, and they 
e ill supplied witli provisions. Tiiia in reality 
. owing to the extreme want of money ; but the 
men thought that D'Achi had brought a lat^ 
quantity of treasure, and they suspected that 
Lally had amasaed great private wealth. They 
complained loudly ; and when some of the men of 
the regiment of Lorraine were punished for some 
other offences, the whole regiment turued out, and 
occupied the ground lately held hy the Englisii. 
They were soon joined by the other re^ments in 
Wandewash ; they made a aergeant-inajor their 
genei-al, and another sergeant major-general, and 
appointed all other officers, observing the strictest 

Wiien the news reached Pondieheny, Lally, the 

members of council, and others, gave all the money 

i plate they posaeaaed, and the viscount Fumel 

s sent to negotiate with the mutineers. They 

listened calmly to his arguments and proposals. 



and, at the desire of their general, the sergeantj 
they agreed to return to their duty, on condition 
of an nmnesty, six months* pay in bond, and the 
rem^oder in a month. These terms were aco^ed 
to, and they returned to Wandewash. Bussy whs 
obliged to advance a mouth's pay to his men, and 
to %lt till he could give them as much as tlie 
others hod received. He then proceeded to join 
Bas&lut Jung ; but as this person demanded a loan 
of four lacs of rupees, he could effect nothing to 
tjie advantage of the French, and he returned to 
the Camatic, bringing with him those French who 
wero with Bas41ul Jung. 

As we have seen, it was the want of money that 
crippled all the operations of the French. An op- 
portunity now presented itself of obtaining a large 
sum, and Lally resolved to embrace it. The ap- 
proaching December harvest in the isle of Sering- 
ham promised to be unusually abundant, and the 
government share was valued at six lacs of rupees. 
Accordingly, toward the end of November, a force 
of 900 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 200 naUve 
horse was sent thither, under the command of M. 
Crillon, No Hdiugs of its march reached either 
Madras or Trichinopoly till it had nearly arrived 
at its destination. It then entered the island, and 
attacked the pagoda, which was gallantly defended 
by some Sepoys and other native troops. The 
cannon of the French, however, soon forced an en- 
trance, and then they acted witii the usual French 
barbarity. They refused quarter, and when they 
turned out those who had survived the massacre, 
^ey fired on some, and their cavalry pursued and 
cut down others, it is but justice to add, that the 
officers did not sanction this conduct of their men. 

This loss was soon counterbalanced hy successes 
m anotlier quarter. The English force had been 
increased hy exchanges of prisoners, and still more 
by the arrival of Col. Cuote (who had returned fo 
England from Bengal) with 000 men, the remainder 
of his regiment, and which r^sed it to its full 
strength of 1000 men. He was nommated to the 
command in Bengal, but with pormis»on to remain 
in Coromaniiel if deemed advisable. As he deter- 
mined to remain, major Calliaud waa sent with 
300 men to Bengal, as Clive had requested might 
be done in case of Coote's being defied. 

Coote, who took the chief command, reaolved to 
attempt the reduction of Wandewash. The troops 
rendezvoused at Coujevemm, whence, while Coute 
marched with the mam body to Arcot, Major 
Brereton, witit a strong detachment, pushed on for 
Wandewash, and look posscfision of the town witli- 
out opposition. The fort was commanded by a 
Killid^, or native governor, and he had with him, 
beside his own troops, about seventy Europeans. 
When Coote arrived, batteiies were raised and a 
breach efiTected. The fort ivas tlieu summoned to 
surrender ; but a defiance was raturned. The 
firing was then continued, and, on the following 
morning, the KiUidSr sent to treat ; and Coote 

Kdged himself that, if he would deliver np the 
mch who were with him, he should be con- 
tinued in his government under the Enghsh. An 
answer was required by two in the afternoon. 
At that hour the answer had not arrived, and the 
French appeared on the walls and offered to delivei' 
up tile foi-t. Coote sent a party of Sepoys to take 
possession of the gateway ; but they were not ad- 
mitted, as it was said the key was in the posscsEion 



BATTLE OP WANDEWASH. 



his long connexion v/iui th|- French, " w gh li 
unjiisHj"," Bays Orme, " nwre than the reapeet d 
to n contract of which hs was Mflhidg his p rt 
He vi^S conducted a ptisoner to Madras, wh h 
haughtily refuaed to give any account of h tre 
aure, which ho had sent away 1o a strong f iia 
tha llills near Vellore. The Nabob said tl 1 1 is 
capture was of more importance than tha6 f th 
fort ; y^t lie offered him his libeity for ten laca of 

From Wandewash Coolo marched to the fort of 
Curang ql^T. dietant tliirty-flva miles. After eifoat- 
' iijg a breacli, ho allowed the gorrison to inaich 
away with all the honours of wnr, only depriviug 
the Sepoj's of their arms. He was now preparing 
to iaM^ against Arcot, where a small detachment, 
under Capt^i Wood, had already entered the 
town. Blit tUe return of Buasy frustrated hia de- 
sign ; and being harassed by the French cav^ry 
and some Mai'attAS who had juiued them, ami tlie 
rains opming on, he put his troops into quarters at 
Covet^auk and tho adjacent villages. 

The' two armies did uot remain long inactive. 
Early in January, 1 760, they were hi front of eaoh 
otber, between CoTcrpauk and Arcot. ' Lally, 
whQSe forOes had been aujjmented hy the return of 
BiiSttf aiid by tlie arrival of a great part of the 
detaithnieut at Seringham, whirb he had recalled, 
resalWd to make nn attack on l^opi everam . where 
he fimiied ,the English bad lai^ inagazineB of rioe. 
By skilful manosuvring he contrived to deceive tlie 
vigilance of the Euglisb for three days, during 
which he was gradually getting nearer to his ob- 
jeot ; and on tfie third night Tie marclied for it 
with Mb troops in two divi^ons. In the morning 
he took possession of the town without resistance ; 
but no riea nas there. The EugUsh .in fact had 
no magazines : the system then was, that each day 
should provide for itself ; if food was to be had 
tlie men ate it, if not they fasted. The pagoda 
there, which was held by Che English, contuned 
some military stores ; bat as he had no oaniion, he 
could not attack it, and he retired after plundering 
anil setting fire to tha town. His moat valuable 
booty was two thousand bullocks. 

Coote,wlio liad expected tliat Wandewash would 
be the object of Lally's attack, set out with his 
cavalry for Conjeveram the moment JnteUlgence 
Irom thence reached him, but found Lally gone. 
That officer was now preparing for an attempt on 
aVandewash, contrai'y to the advico of the experi- 
enced BnSay, who maintained that it was impoa- 
siblD to take it hi the face of the whole Bri^h 
army, and advised, as they were so much superior 
in cavalry, and had the aid of the Marattas, to 
keep the regular troop together, and let the latter 
lay waste the Britl^i districts. Bnt I^ly waa 
headstrong ^d aelf-aufBcient ; he WRS jealous of 
Busay's popularity, if not of his taleuta ; and 
ithongh he could not decently avitid asking his 
opinion, he took good care never to follow it. 
Hussy's advice to tlie contrary, tJierefore, ensured 



the attack on Wandewash, whither Lally marched 
with a part of hia forces on the 4th, leaving Bussy 
with the main body at Trivalore. Coole, when 

f rm d ( Laily'a departure, took a position half 

y b tw en Wandewash and Chiuglepu!. Lally 

uld 1 dly give credit to Bussy when he sent to 

nf rm h m of this movement ; but being at length 

n d of its truth, ho permitted Bnssy to act 

a. hsjid led best, and that officer led his troops 
t WX d vash. It was Coote's intention to wait 
t II th nemy was' ready to assault, and then to 
atttcl at his option, either the troops thus en- 
gag d the corering force on the plain. Busay, 

h pen b'ated his design, advised Lally (o sus- 
I 1 t1 iege, and lo keep hia army together til! 
Co te h r attacked or retired. This advice was 
of course rejected, and Lally resolved to persevere 
in the siege. 

On his first arrival, Lally had attacked and 
carried the town, ehiefiy through his own personal 
courage, a quality in which he certainly was not 
by any means deficient. He enti'enched tiie open- 
ings of the streets toward ^e fort, and rajaed a 
batteiy j but as he had to fetch hia guns frura 
some distance, it was not till the SOth tbat it began 
to play. By night it had produced some effect, 
and next morning Coote, to whom Captain Sher- 
lock, the commandant, had sent word, advanced 
with his cavalry to reconnoitre. Having received 
further information from ^^herlock, he gave orders 
for the main body to advance. The following day 
(22nd) hia whole army having come up, he drew 
it out in order 6{ battle on a plain, in view of the 
French camp ; but their troops remained inactive, 
and even the firing on the fort seemed to Lave 
ceased. He then directed it to move along the 
south side of the mountain of Wandewash, and in 
the direclaon of the fort* He offered battle again, 
but to no purpose ; and havmg, by the lire of two 
guns driven off tlie French and Maratta cavalry 
that annoyed him, he moved round the mountain 
till, aa he had proposed, he had placed his army 
with one Hank protected by tlie fire of the fort, 
and the other by some impassable ground, while 
he Iiad the power of attacking at hia pleasore the 
batteries or camp of the enemy, 

Lally, aware of his error, rtsolved to give battle 
at once, in the hope of rettieving it ; and when the 
anuies were wtthm cannon shot, he put himself at 
the head of his 300 European cavalry, and making 
a large sweep, came down on that of the Engliah, 
in wliioh there were only eighty Europeans. The 
native horse at once turned and fled, but Captaiu 
Barker, who had the man^ement of two field- 
pieces directed them so ably, that juat as the 
French U>era coming full apeed down on the 
eighty Englishj he gave them a point-blank dia- 
cmirge, which threw^^hera into aoeh eonfiision, 
that they turned andt^loped off, Lally being the 
fast to retire. h .fliij. 

Lally, On his retifffij-^gave orders to advance. 
The regiment of Lorraine, fbrming twelve in front, 
bore down on Coote's own, and though received by 
a galhng fire at the distance of Mty yards, still 
ru^ed on till the two were mingled and contend- 
ing with the bayonet. But here the English were 
iperior, and the gallant Frenchmen turned 
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fled to the camp, and Mnjor Brereton forthwith 
advanced to oetnpy the tank. Bvujbj', however, 
who had mllied edme of the fngidvea, led them 
baek, and a sharp conflict enened ; but ^e English 
remained finally maetera of tha tank, with (lie loss 
of their gallant leader. The fight was then inain- 
tiuiied between them and the remainder of Lallj'a 
regiment, till two iield-pieces were brought to 
bear on the latter. Bussy then attempted tu lead 
a charge, bat his horse being wounded, he wvs 
forced to dismount; and then he found that he bad 
been followed by only twenty men. He surrendered 
to an English party, which suiTOtinded him ; and 
such was the respect in which he was held, that 
he was admitted to parole on the fleld, and fui^ 
niahed with a pass fot Poudicherry. 

The French camp with stores, ammunition, and 
twenty-four pieces of cannon was taken. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded was about 
aOO, that of the French about 600 men. The num- 
ber of Europeans is said by Orme to have been 
1900 English, 2250 French, while Lally says, 2500 
of the former, 1350 of the latter'. 

Coots proceeded to reduce Chingteput, Arcot, 
and other forts. The important seaport of Cai^eal 
Burreudered on llie Bth April, and on the 1st May 
the only place i>emaiiiing to the French was Fon- 
dicherry, and the English army was encamped 
within four miles of tiiat town. They bad been 
largely reinforced from home, and eleven ships of 
the line were now on the coast. Hope and con- 
fidence pervaded all bosoms ; while, within the 
walls of Pondioherry, all was distrust, animosity, 
and bitterness. Lally charged the governor and 
council with peculation and embezzlement ; they 
retorted by charges of cowardice, folly, and dis- 
honesty. Aid from France was looked tor, but 
looked for in vain. 



ture to lay siege to Poudicherry. He continued to 
supply the fort with provisions for several months; 
and on the night of the ^th September, he made a 
well-planned attack on the English camp, which 
failed chiefly^ in consequence of one of the divi- 
sions not coming up in time. But reinforcements 
continued to come to the English camp, and their 
fleet now counted seventeen ships of the line. 

The last ships from England brought out com- 
missions of liout.-colonfll for Majors Breretnn 
and Monson, prior in date te that of Coote. But 
they wore not to assume the command as long as 
Coote should remain in the Carnatic. This injudi- 
s arrangement was made in ignorance of the 

state at nflejxe ; for Coote, it was supposed, 
proceeded to his command in Bengal. Mon- 

n whom we shall Und little to esteem, instead 
of m the spirit of the instructions, agreeing to 
-anb ue to serve daring the siege under Coote, 
fiercd to retire to Madras ; bat Coote, to end tiie 
diSicultv said that he woold proceed with his re- 
gunent at once to Bengal; and when Monson 



went, there 
Coote, unlike Adit 
to Bengal alone 

Pondicberry, h! e most tosvns in that part of 
India, had a bound hedge composed of trees and 
prickly plants The ose of these hedges was, to 
keep off a sudden attack The present one com- 
roeninng at tlie river opposite the fort of Aiiauoo- 
pang, went round till it leaohed the sea-coast on 
the north, enclosing an area of seven square miles, 
which would feed as much cattle as might support 
tile garriso f m 'm I as d f nded by 
four redoubts b ds eadmg from the 

tewn. To t P ss n tl hedg id its re- 
doubts was h tm mp a to the £ng- 
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tlie pui^ose b m h 

judgment ba i a d h xpedition 

was suspended, and the marines sent on hoard. 

Monson, whose plan was to attack the four re- 
doubts together, as soon as he got the commuid, 
proceeded to put it into execution. The attack 
ivas in some measure successful, and might per- 
haps have been completely so, were it not that 
Major R. Gordon became again invisible at the 
ci'itical moment. The French abandoned three of 
the redoubts and several pieces of cannon ; but the 
loss of the English was severe. Among the wounded 
was Monson himself, and as Major R. Gordon, the 
next in ranb, lost no time in displaying his incom- 
petence by exposing tlie troops to a night attack, 
from which nothing but their own daring valour 
preserved them, Monson wrote immediately to 
request that Coote, who was still at Madras, would 
come and take the command. The presidency 
joined in the requeet, and Coote, who had no false 
notions of honour, gave a willing consent. 

The blockade was continued, and in December 
famine began to be felt in the town. On the 2Tth, 
Lally turned out of it the natives to the number of 
1400, and during eight days these poor creatures 
roamed about the enclosure, feeding on the roots 
of the grass, prevented from going out of it by the 
guards of the besiegers, fired on by cannon and 
musUetry when they approached the gates of the 
town. At length the English commander allowed 
them to pass, and the expressions of gratitude 
uttered by the unhappy creatures were loud and 
fervent. 

On the 30th a furious storm came on ; the sea 
rushed over tbe beach, sweeping away the English 
batteries and redoubts, carrying ofl' tents, and 
destroying ammunition. Some ships of the block- 
ading squadron were stranded, others much in- 
jured. But the inundation was so far of service, 
that, as it covered the ground with water so tiiat. 
armiery could not be moved through it, the garri- 
son were unable to make a sally. Every eflbrt 
was speedily made to repair the damage, and on 
the 12th January, 1761, the besiegers began to 
open trenches. On the evening of the Ifith a flag 
of tmce appeared, aimonncing the approach of a 
depniaiiin. The envoys come on foot, the fort 
( ntammg neither horses nor palankeen -bearers. 
They bore a memorial from Laity full of absurd 
giSLOi ade and chai-ges of breach of faith on the 
linghoh, but offering to surrender, at discretion; 
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and anotlier from tlie gnvcmor and oouawl, claim- 
ing security for the persons, property, and relig^en 
ot the inhabitants. The tenna were granted, and 
next day (ISth) the English took possession of the 
town and citadel. The roar of 1000 pieces of can- 
non frotn Bhipa, waIIe, redoubts, and batteries, 
saluted the English flag when it was seen to wave 
L>ver the conquered town. 

As the French had destroyed the fortifications 
of Fort St. David, and Lally's inatnictiona were to 
destroy all the maritime possessions of the Eng- 
lish, the Company had issued ^milar orders in 
Totaliation. The fortifications, therefore, of Fun- 
dicherry were demolished. Mr. Pigot claimed the 
conquest for the Company; hut a council ot the 
ofBc^era of the army and navy mot and refused 
compliance. He then declared that the presidency 
would not issue any money for Uie support of the 
king's troops or the French prisoners, and they 
were obliged (o yield, though they protested against 
his authority. 

Gingee, and Thiagnr, and Mah^, on the coast of 
Malabar, soon after surrendered to the forces sent 
against them, and nothing remained to the French 
ill India but their mere trading factories nt Calicut 
and Surat ; and thus, in the space of less than 
twenty years, were ended for ever their brilUaut 
dreams of an empire in the East. 

And surely, without national prejudice, we may 
say that it was fortunate for the people of India, 
that the contest had this lermiuatimi. Of all na* 
tions of Europe the French seem to he the least 
fltted for holding dominion over another people. 
Their national vanity and their inhom insolence 
disqualify them ; they have none of the dignity of 
character requi^te for such an office. In the con- 
duct of the British in India there is doubtless 
much to condemn ; but mnch is to be ascribed t» 
inevilahle ignorance, and they have gone on in a 
steady course of improvement. But had the 
French obtained the same power there, we fear 
the pages of the historian would present a far dif- 
ferent picture, and we might have to contemplate 
Ttaiias, and scenes of plunder, violence, insolence, 
and craelly, of which Englishmen are incapable ; 
ending eventually in tjieir massacre and expulsion. 

LalTy returned to FrSince. His conduct in India 
liad been intemperate and overbearing, and had 
made hira many enemies ; but it had been honest 
and disinterested, and he had shown both skill and 
courage. The ministry and the Company, who 
had not supported him, resolved to make him the 
scapegoat of their own misdeeds, and he was thrown 
into the Bastille, and then, as if that was too 
honourable for him, into a common prison. Frivo- 
lous charges were made against him, and the Par- 
nt of Paris condemned him to death. When 
lentence was read to him in bis dungeon, he 

o filled with surprise and indignaUon, tliat he 

enatohed up a pair of compasses he had been using, 
and attemptod to plunge them into his heart ; but 
his hand was held. ' Tliftt very day he was led 
through Paris in a dung-carf, to the Grjve, with 



exposed this " murder o 
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Joiendal became an instrument in the hand of 
Providence for destroying the effete and tyrannoua 
monarchy which had perpetrated that dark deed. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Enelnna 



Hav(nb Wins brought the affairs of the Carnatic 
down to the period of the overthrow of the French 
power in India, we now return to tliose of Bengal. 

A Fevolntion in the East is usually attended by 
minor commotions within the stale, made by thosi 
who hope to gain or who fear to lose weultll o 
power. JafBer Kh^n was a weak man, and ta 
much attached to his own family, and his sra 
Meemm was luiown tu be cruel and unscrnpulouF 
Moreover it had been a part of the policy of thi 
prudent Aliverdi to employ Hindoos in places o 
trust and profile and the Moslems coveted their 
places and their wealth. I'he consequence i 
that very soon Roy Dulllib, Abdul Sing, mjah of 
Pumeah, Rajah Kim, manager of Midnapore, 
and Rajah Rilm Narrain, governor of Patna, were 
driven into rebellion, and Shujah-ud-dowlah, of 
Onde, who now had Law and his French with him, 
menaced BahSr. Clive, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to accompany tlic Kabob to Patna, with the 
greater part of his forces, though he thereby left 
Calcutta, exposed, if the French, as was feared, 
could bavo sent a force against it. By the in- 
fluence which his mental energy gave him over the 
vacillating Nabob, and by the confidence reposed 
in his honour by Rim fJarrain, be effected an 
commodation, and the latter was left in posses 
of his government, from which Meer Jaffier had 
proposed to remove him in favour of his brother, 
whom Clive designates as " a greater fool tlian 
himself." Clive liJso, wliile at Patna, obtained for 
the Company a monopoly of the saltpetre of fhat 
province. It was aJi advantage, no doubt, for 
them ; but it was also one for the Nabob, who re- 
ceived as much as ever, and more regular payment. 
But his otficers were displeased, as they tost their 
usual bribes and presents from tlie contractors. 
Clive was accompanied to Moorshedabfid by Roy 
QfillAb, whom he had pledged himself to protect^ 
and he tlien returned to Calcutta. 

Soon after his return, a vessel aiTived from 
England, bringing out the arvangementa made by 
the Directors after they heard of the misfortunes 
in Bengal. Tlie first, made in August, 1757, ap- 

preside ; the second, made in November, dismissed 
Mr. Drake, whose incompetence was undisputed, 
and appointed a council of ten, the four senior 
members of which were to preside alfemately for 
three months each. In fliis no mention whatever 
was made of Clive ; but this was little regarded ; 
and the members of the Coundl were onanimous 
in their request to him to take the ofBce of presi- 
dent, as he alone was adequate to the conducting 
of aftairs at that critical period. Irritated by tlie 
supposed insult of the Directors, he at first re- 
fused ; hut he finally yielded te his zeal for the 
public service ajid the miited solicitations of all 
ranks and parties in Bengal. The truth, however, 
is, no slight was intended. It was supposed ha 
had returned te Madras ; and as soon as intelli- 
gence arrived of the battle of Plassy, and ot hid 
remaining hi Bengal, the Directors appointed him 
to the office of president. 
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It wae 90011 after this tliat Give sent file expedi- 
tian imdei- Col. Forde to the Deckau, much agniiist 
the will of many members of tlie council, who 
thought only of Bengal, while he thought of the 
BritJah interests in ludia. 

Meiuilime hitrigue was nt work, as nsunl, at 
Moorshedabfld, and Roy DullAb waa deprived of 
his employment, and disgraced. A chief itgent in 
Ihia business was Nundcomiir, another Hindoo, 
and governor of Hooghly, who envied his wealth 
and his aoccess. Hia attachment to the English 
was also a high crime in the eyes of the Nabob 
and his son. Just at this time Clive had invited 
the Nabob to Catouttii. He aoceptod the invita- 
tion, and he had no soodet Bet ou^ than Meei'um, 
as no doubt had been arranged, was going to at- 
tack Roy Dailflb's hoose, when Mr. Soraflon, the 
I'eaident, marched a company of men to protect 
him, and sent word to Mr. Watts, who was with 
the Nabob. Tills prince of cuui^e denied all know- 
ledge of tile tranaaction, and consented to Roy 
DHIlflb's accompanying ibem to Calcutta. Some 
time after the minister's family were aIio\ved to 
join him there, and his property was saved from 
the meditated plunder. An attempt was tlien 
made to deprive him of the Enghah protection, by 
means of a forged letter, on which waa founded a 
charge of plots agunst the Nabob's life. But this 
artifice could not elude Clive's sagacily. 

Early in the year 1750 the Shah Zada, heir- 
apparent, eldest son of the emperor of Delhi, 
weary of the state of thraldom in which the im- 
perial family was held by the Vizier Ghazi-ud-din, 
and instigated by the Siibahd^ of Oude, fled from 
the capital, and collecting a force of about 6000 
men, resolved to attempt to make himself a&te 
of ^i^r. R4m Narrain was reported to h 
vited hiin, and the Seit9 to have supplied h w th 
money ; it was also asserted tjiat he had bee 
joined by M. Law. On the otlier ha^i, tl 
duct of his son gave the Nabob great aniiety 
for his life, and his troops were in a stat f 
mutiny, and refused to march unless their arr ai 
were paid. His only dependence was on Ch t 
whom both himself and Mr. Hastings, tl ta 
dent, wrote ftsquent and pree^ng letters. 

Clive at once assured the Nabob of suppo t d 
at the same time, through Mr. Amyatt^ th g t 
at Paton, bode K&m Narrain to rely on his y 
tection against the Nabob. He put himself t tl 
head of a force of about ^0 Eur^eons and 2500 
Sepoys, and set out for Patna. The news f h 
approach gave courage to the governor, wh h d 
been wavering ; he repelled the attacks of the 
enemy, and soon after the Shih Zada broke up 
his camp, and made a precipitate retreat. Re- 
pelted from Oude, to whose ruler he was no longer 
of use, and prod^med a rebel by his father, be 
soyght the British protection ; but, connee e< 
Clive waa with Meer Jaffier, ha found If 

obliged to refuse it; he sent him, however, a p se 
of money equal to about lOOOl. to aid him in ff 
ing his escape. 

TChis expedition of the Sh^i Zada was of 
to both Meer Jaffier and to Clive. For tl m 
peror (or rather GhSzi-ud-dju), when he h d 
it, appointed his second son Sfihahd&r of B ng 
&o., with Meer Jaffler as his Naih or deputy, and 
sent orderB to the latter and to Clive, who, through 
hia interest had been made au Omrah of the em- 



both, while purauinj 



theii 



o the. 



great advantage was, tliat Meer 
JafBer took this occasion of presenting him a 
jagheer for the support of his now dignity. It was 
the quit rent of tlie territory granted to the Com- 
pany, and was estimated at uearly thirty lacs of 
rupees a year '. 

Thei'e was peace at ttiia time between England 
and Holland, but we are not to supptse that mutual 
hostilities in the East were thereby precluded. 
Though the Dutch, who had also suffered fi-om the 
rapacity of Shujah-ud-dowlah, rejoiced at his fall, 
and conEraCnIated the English On their effecting it, 
they reused to recognise Meer Jaffier, and on his 
pasfflug tlieir factory of Chinsura on his way to 
Calcutta, they did not p^ him the complimeut of 
a salute. The offended Nabob stopped their trade, 
and they then, in their Dsual manner, made a most 
submissive apology. Mutual jealousy of the Eng- 
lish soon drew uiem more closely together. The 
Nabob was annoyed at the state of tutelage in 
which he was held; the Dutch were jealous of the 
English monopoly of saltpetre (though they got it 
cheaper than ever), and annoyed at their vessels 
being obliged to take English pilots, a necessary 
precantion against the French. It was said tiiat 
they then concerted between them that the Dutch 
sliould bring a large force from Batavia to counter- 
balance that of tlie En<;liah, and support the Na- 
bob. But then came the invasion of tlie Shdh- 
Zada, which united the Nabob more closely than 
ever with Clive ; and when intelligence came that 
the Dutch were fitting ont a large expedition at 
B t la h d pwrv i t th g f 
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and Chmsura, where he received the Dutch 
graciously, and sent to tell tlie English that he hod 
granted them some slight indulgence in their trade, 
and that they would send away their ships and 
troops aa aoon as the season would permit. 
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It is to be I'eeoilected, that at thia time a part of 
(lie troops were with CoL Forde in the Dechan, 
luiother part at Patna, and ttiat those from home 
destined for Bengal hud been stopped at Madras, 
so that tlie garrison of Fort WUliam was very 
weak ; and, moreoverj there were only three ships 
of war in the river. To suffer the Dutch, how- 
ever, to pass, might endanger the very exiat«iice of 
the English in Bengal ; and It, moreover, was be. 
lieved to he the politics of the Nabob's durbar, to 
let the rivals weaken each other, and then try to 
reduce both, or, at worst, to side with the stronger. 
On the other side there was the hazard of being 
overcome, and tlie doubt, if they would I>e justified 
in eonimenoing hostilities against on ally of Eng- 
land, in case the Dntcli should attempt to pass the 
batteries. But while feeble-minded men were 
hesitating, and even representing to Cllve his per- 
sonal risk, in order to dissuade him, he replied, 
that "a public mau nmy occasionally bs called on 
to act with a lialter round his neck," and resolved 
at all hazards to miunlain the Interest and honour 
of bis country, and resist the Dutch it they offci'ed 

From the embarrassment about being the ag- 
gressors, the Dutch soon relieved tiiem by seizitig 
vessels, guns, and stores, making prisoners, and 
pulling down the English flag. It was concluded 
from this, that they had been advised of a war 
between the two nations in Europe, or that they 
counted on the Nabob's aid or neutrality. As their 
plans were not known, the greater part of the 
troops were stationed at the batteries named Char- 
uock'a and Tanna'a, under Capt. Knox, while Col. 
Forde, who had returned from tlie Deckan on ac- 
count of bis health, marched with another party in 
the direction of Chinsura, to intercept the Dutch 
troops if they should debark below the batterief 
and march Tor that place by land. The three ship 
were directed to cnrae above the batteries, wher 
fire-boats were placed, and other preparation 

On the Slst November the Dutch ships came t 
anchor, a, little below the batteries, and on the S3rd 
they landed on the opposite shore 700 Enropeans, 
and about 800 Bu^;oses, i. «. Malays. On' the san 
day orders were sent to Commodore Wilson, to d 
mand restitution of the ships, men, and property,! 
"to fight, sink, bum, and destroy " the Dutch shij 
on their refusal. Next day (24th) the demand wi.. 
made.and refused, and the eonimodore then obeyed 
bis further instructions. Unequal ns were the 
forces, in two hours sin of the Dutch ships struck ; 
the seventh ran down the rivor, but she was met 
and captured. 

On the same day Col. Forde was attacked in the 
ruins of Chandernagore, by the garrison of Chin- 
sura ; but he routed and pursued them to the bnr. 



invest, when he heard of the approach of tlie 
troops from the ships. Though his whole force did 
not amount to 400 Earopeans, and 800 Sepoys, he 
arlvanced to meet them. The ac^on was " short, 
bloody, and decisive ;" for it lasted only half an 
hour, and the Dutch had 120 Europeans, and 2(10 
Malays lulled; 160 wounded, and 360 Europeans, 



with fourteen ofHcers, and 200 Malays, made prl- 
simifrs, Porde then returned, and sat down before 
Chinsnra. Bnt the Dutch sued for favour ; they 
disavowed the conduct of their tieet, acknowledging 
themselves the aggressm's, and agreed to pay cosu 
and damages. Their ships were then restored. 

But the troubles of the Dutch were not yel 
ended. In a few days Meerum, at the head of s 
body of horse, approached Chinsnra, making de- 
mands. They wrote, supplicating the good offices 
of Clive. By his means a treaty was effected, 
limi^ng the number of troops they were to keep to 
126 Europeans ; and the young Nabob then with- 
drew and left them in quiet. 

Clive now put into execution his plan of n 
ing to England, for which he sailed on the 25th 
February, 1760, (he richest man that ever left 
shores of India for Europe. His depnrture 
deeply regretted by the Nabob, who saw ir 



CHAPTER X. 



Bt the rotation system which had been establishe 
the ofSee of governor now came to Mr. Holwell, 
the fifth on the list, those above him having died 
led to Euro -.■--■■ 

Calliaud. 

On the IStli January this officer b 
for Patna, accompanied by a large native force, 
under Meerum. For the late Sb4h-Zada, who was 
now emperor, his father .having been mnrdered ', 
WBfl again before that city. Col. Calliaud had 
written ta Rim Narrain, to avoid an engageraen 
but he gave no heed to tile advice, fought, and w... 
defeated. On tlie 22nd February, CaUiaud fought 
a battle, in which tlie emperor was totally K ' ' 
and the victory would have been still more 
plete, if Meerum had not refused to give any 

volry for pursuit. The emperor mai'ched for 

siigal, followed '—'-•-•'■--' --'-- 

fusal of the Nabob to give any cavalry, would pro- 
bably have defeated him again. He thus was able 
to make bis way back to Patna, on which, aided 
by Law and bis French, he made two assaalts. 
He was preparing tfl make a third, wlien the ariiva" 
of a detachment under Capt. Knox forced him ti. 
retire. Knox was then sent against the Foujdar 
of Purneoh, who was in arms for the purpo; 
joining the emperor. He gave him a defeat, 
Calliaud and Meerum, who had now arrivei 
Patna, went in pnrsuit of him. But here again 
Meerum impeded success, by refusing to give ca- 
valry. His careei', however, was near its close. 
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On the night of tho 2iid July tliero was a feiirful 
Etomi, ill which the lightnhig struck the tent of 
Meenini, and all within it periahed. Ah in the 
East tlie troops alvraya disperse oti tlie death of the 
general, it waa resolved to keep that of Meerum a 
secret ; it was thorofoFo giveo out that lie waa un- 
well, and during a march of seven days to Patna 
the army never ausp^i^ the truth. When it waa 
made luiown, the troopa became clamorous for 
tlieir arrears of pay ; they reviled the Nabob m 
the moat opprobrious (enua, and even menaced 
him with death. They were only appeased by the 
efforts of his son-in-law, Meer Cosaitn, who ad- 
vanced three lius of mpees, aod becaine security 
for the remainder. 

Violent and unprincipled as Meerum was, and 
though the Nabob lived in constant apprehension 
of jneeting death at bia hands, his removal now led 
Ui the overthrow of Ills father's power, Meer 
Cosdtn, an able, ambiUons, and uuacrupulnua man, 
had, when he advanced i]\e mouey, in^ted on 
being put into Meerum's place ; and though the 
Nabob had two other sons and Meerum left one, he 
was obliged to consent. Thia, however, did not 
content Meer Cossim ; he was in correspondence 
with Mr. Holwell, who hated Meer JafBer, and the 
detlironement of tliat prince was meditated. 

Meantime Mr. Holwell was suporaeded by Mr, 
Vansittart, from Madras, who, on Clive's strong 
recommendation, had been appointed his successor 
in Bengal. Mr. Vansittart was a man of many 
good qualities, and by no means devoid of talent ; 
but he wanted that wiich is of vital importance to 
a iiuut placed as he waa — he wauled flrmness of 
pnrpoae and energy of character, and he therefore 
soon ceased to be master at liis own conncil-hoard. 
The expenses of the Company at this time in Ben- 
gal were very great, and their resources were be- 
coming every day more limited ; the unthrifty 
Nabob was of course in arrear, and Me. Holwell 
therefore fonnd httle difGcnlty in persuading the 
governor to adopt his views, and to enter into the 
plan fur tlte dethronement of that prince. 

As Mr. Holwell had laid the plan, the task of 
conducting it was committed to him, Meer Cos- 
aim obtained permiaaion to come to Calcutta, where 
he conferred with Mr. HolweU, who agreed to 
every thing he proposed, exoept the assassination 
of the Nabob. At this the former expressed his 
fears that the latter was not ao much his friend as 
he had aupposed. As, however,he conld not go on 
without the English, he consented to wiuve tliat 
point ; and it was ari'anged that tlie title of Nabo!) 
should be left to Meer JaiSer, while all the execu- 
tive power, along with the office of Dewan, or 
treasurer, should be transferred to Meer Cossira. 
The Company, l« defray their expenses, were t« 
have the diatricta of Burdwar, Midnapore, and 
Cliitt^ong, These terms were approved of by the 
Select Committee, and a treaty to this effect was 
signed by them and Meer Cossim. 

All that now remained was, to inform Meer 
Jaffier that he had eeaaed to reign. Mr. Holwell 
waa expected tji undertake tliis task also ; but he 
declined, for various reasons, and quitted the Com- 
pany's serviee. Mr. Vansittart then resolved to 
imdertake the ofllee himself, and, on the 14th Octo- 
ber, ho arrived at Moorshedabad. Next day he 
was viated by the Nabob. He dwelt on the evila 
of the government, and Meer Jaffier expressed his 



willingness to be guided by hia advice for its 
provement. Other visits and notes succeedec 
which the Nabob waa urged to choose from am 
"his children" some capable person to manage tlie 
atfairs of the state. By dint of importunity he 
was drawn to confess his own incapacity and the 
superior fitness of Meer CoB»m ; but as he did 
not seem inclhied to act as was wished, it was r 
solved to recur to force. The preparations having 
been made with due secrecy, CoL Calliaud joii ' 
his troops with Meer Cossim, and entered the or 
court of the palace, where he drew up hia m , 
and sent in to Meer JafSer a letter from the go- 
vernor, complaining of his silence during the day, 
denouncing hia evil conn sellors, and informing him 
that he had sent CoL Calliand with a military force 
" to viait on him" and expel his evil advisers, ai 
he was exhorted to look on the governor as I 
best friend, and " tn remain satisiied." But 1 
satisfaction waa evinced by a transport of rage, in 
which he vowed he would resist to the last. Cal- 
liaud remahied qniet^ to give him time to reflect; and 
it ended in his submission, stipulating only for his 
life, honour, and a suitable miuiitenance, Mr. 
Vansittart now appeared, and assured him that not 
only his person, but his government waa aafe, if he 
pleased ; but when he fonnd that he was only to 
have the title, he declined the empty honour, and 
having obtained permission to settle at Calcr'"- 
he set out for it that very evening. Meer Co» 
was forthwith seated on the tnumuif, and English 
and natives j n d m off rmg him their congratu- 
lations, 

Thus, in lat n f th treaty existing with 
him, and w tl a sacnfi f British honour, was 
Meer Jaffie d th n 1 Va ue frivolons reasons, 
such as his count nan g tl Dutch, his being in 
H tl ih mperor, and such like, 
assign d to juat !y the deed ; bat tiie real 
reason was — monej . The Company got five laca ; 
but on the night the treaty waa signed, Meer Cos- 
dm had presented to Mr. Vansittart a paper, which 
proved to he a note for the payment of twenty laca 
to the members of the Select Committee. One can 
hardly be much astray in supposing that this also 
had been arranged between him and Mr. Holwell, 
who, however, with the others, rejected it, and 
bade the preaident inform him that he mistook 
their motives. Stili he pressed it on them, and at 
length, as he seemed disto'essed at their not allow- 
ing him to give proofs of his gratitude, the kind- 
hearted president told him that, when affaire were 
settled and the conntry flourishing, fliey would 
accept such marks of his &vour as he might be 
pleased to bestow. It is tieedleas to add that, in 
due time, the money was offered and accepted". 
As it was only the members of the Select Com- 
mittee that were thus considered, the other mem- 
bers of council were highly offended, and, in a 
letter to the Directors, they did not heaitate to 
hint that Uiis was the real cause of the revolution. 
They also took great credit to themaelvea for 
having had the fortitude tu resist the repeated 
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offoi-s of Meet Cossim. As we shail see, however, 
they were in i-ealitj little more vktuouB tlian those 
to whom they were in oppoaition. 

To raise the iieoesaary funds for the payments 
he hiid to make, tlie new Naboh began to BC[ueeze 
the relations and friends of liis predecesaoi-s, going 
back as far us tlie tims of Aliverdi Kh^n. The 
emperor behig still in the vicinity of Patna, tbe 
discontented soughli refuge with him ; and in order 
to get him out of the way. Major Camao, who 
commanded there, gave him battle and defeated 
him (Jan. 15, 17C1). M. Law and liis French 
were made prisoners j negotiations were then 
opened, Major Carnac visited the emperor in his 
camp, and was accompanied by him back to Patna, 
whither alao came Meer Cossim, who, on engaging 
to pay an annual tribute of twenty-four lacs of 
mpees, was acknowledged Silbalidir of Bengal, 
Bah&r, and Oriasa. 

Meer Cossim shared his predecessor's feelings 
toward R/Lm Narrain, who was supposed to be 
very wealthy. He e^led on him now to settle his 
accounts ; bnt the Hindoo alleged tliat he owed 
nothing, the defence and other expenses of the 
province having consumed all its revenues. Mr. 
Vansittart supported the Nabob, Major Coniac 
upheld Rftm Narrain ; by which conduct, as he no 
doubt violated the principles of military subordi- 
nation, he was removed, and Col. Coote, who was 
now in Bengal, was sent to command at Patna. 
But Coots also refused to be instrumental in the 
destruction of a man for whose safety the British 
faith had been pledged ; and he too was recalled, 
and the command at Patna given to Capt Car- 
Btairs, with directions to obey Uie chief of tlie fac- 
tory. The result waa, tliat RAm NaiTain was 
seized and given up to the Nabob ; and Mr. Van- 
sittart was thus the instrument of placing another 
stain on the purity of the Bri^h faith and honour. 

Mr. Vansittart's power, however, soon passed 
out of his hands. Before Clive left India, a veiy 
energe^c letter, signed by himself and by Messrs. 
Hoiwell, Sumner, Pleydolt, and M'Ouire, tlie other 
members of the Secret Committee, and which told 
the directors some unpalatable truths, had been 
sent to the India House. It excited great wrath 
and indignaljon, and orders were sent out to 
Calcutta to dismiss those fonr civilians. Mr. 
Hoiwell hod already reaigucd, and the dismissal 
of the remaining three left Mr. Vanattart in 
a minority in the council, so that' the powers of 
government paseed into the hands of his opponents, 
headed by Mr. Amyatt and Mr. Johnstone. One 
□f their first acts was to appoint Mr. Ellis, a 
violent, intemperate man, resident at Patna, where 
he soon contrived to irritate the mind of the Na- 
bob by various petty vesaUons acts. In order to 
soothe him, the governor proposed sending Mr. 
fastings to him on a special mission. The council 
consented, but insisted on adding a dauae in his 
instructions, directing him to apply to the Nabob 
for payment, for the use of the Ckimpany, of the 
twenty lacs of rupees he bad offered ^e members 
of the Secret Committee. This Mr. Vansittart very 
properly resisted; and in reply to Mr. Amyatt, he 
observed, that tliat gentleman had never thought 
of lianding over to the Company his share of the 
money received from Meer Jafiier. But Mr. 
Amyatt maintained that there was an essential 
difference between what was received "in commoi; 



with the whole board, as well as with the army 
and navy," and what " was intended for five gen- 
tlemen only." The motion, which was purely fac- 
tious, was carried of course, but they got nothing, 
perhaps expected nothing, by it; for the Nabob, in 
a very spirited reply, utterly denied their ol^m, as 
he had neidier borrowed fl^im them, nor engaged 



elusion of tlie reply he delivered to Mr. Hasti_„.. 

In fact, they had eompleiely mistaken their man, 
when thoy substituted Meer Cossim for Meer 
JafSer on the nuiiBi«J. The latter was weak, and 
could be bnllied or 'Cajoted; the former had both 
energy and capacity. He had reduced his subjects 
to obedience, an€ he had, by his financial skill and 
attention to (he collection of his revenues, been 
able to discharge the whole of his obligations to 
the Company and its servants. We have already 
mentioned the subject of the governor's dustvcks or 
certiiicates, and their power of exempting the 
Company's goods from duties. By these goods 
were meant those brought from England, and 
those purchased in India for exportation, and 
none others. This was a fair regulation, merely 
exempUng foreign traders from the onerooa and 
capricious tolls and duties levied on the internal 
trade of the conntry at the numerous ctoteys or 
toll-houses by which they passed. As the servants 
ot the Company were allowed to engage in private 
trade, various attempts were made, as we have 
seen, to have this trade also covered by the Com- 
pany's daitud:, bnt in vain as long as there was 
vigour in the native governments. As soon, how- 
ever, as, by the dethronement ot Shujah-ud-dowlah, 
the power and influence of tjie English became 
paramount in Bengal, the Company's servants pre- 
pared t« take advantage of the altered cuvum- 
stances. While Clive remained in India, their 
cupidity was lield in check, bnt as soon as he was 
gone, they rnsiied with avidity into the internal 
trade ; salt, betel, tobacco, every thing, in short, 
became objects of their traflic ; tlie Company's 
flag was held to cover every thing ; the gomiMtala, 
or native agents of tile Company's servants, acted 
with the greatest insolence and oppres^on ; tlie 
Nabob's officers in general feared to perform their 
dnty, and his revenue, deprived of one of its prin- 
cipal sources, began rapidly to decline. Wealthy 
natives piud even the young writers largely foi' the 
nse of their name, and thus mere boys were en- 
abled to live at the rate of l&HH. or 200IK. a year. 
Many natives even had the audacity to assume the 
habit of English Sepoys or gomastahs, or to raise 
the English flag, and thus plunder and insult the 
people with impunity. 

Meer Cossim made repeated complaints on this 
subject to Mr. Vansittart, who, on his ade, was 
uixious to i-emedy the disorder ; and when we re- 
collect the horror of bribes, and the high spirit of 
disinterestedness lately exhibited by Mr. John- 
stone and the rest of the majority, we might tialu- 
raliy suppose him to have had their most strenuous 
support. But not so, bis only supporter was Mr, 
Bastings ; for these gentlemen were all deeply 
engaged in the private trade themselves, and they 
affected to regard any attempt to interfere wiUi it 
as the very height of tyranny and injustice. The 
weak Vansittart himself seeitVed even to thiuli that 
their enjoyment of it for five or six yeaw, iiad 
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1 ^loutta ; but the NabL_, _._ 
hU engemEss to daH^e advantage from it, sent 
copies of it in all quarters, ordering his ofiii^eTS to 
act on it, and they began to do so forthwith in a 
mott otfeii^ve manner. The council met to lahs 
the matter into consideration. There were twelre 
members present; including, two military men, 
whose right to vote on any but a professional 
quBBtion was dubious, and all, oxt^t the governor 
and Hastings, declared that the Company and its 
servants had a right lo carry on the inland trade 
dug free. Some, indeed, were inclined to allow a 
trifling duty to be levied on certain articles ; but 
it was 6nally determiued that nothing should pay 
duty but salt) and that only two and a half per 
cent. Tlie Nabob complied in various letters to 
the governor, who conld give no redress; collisions 
took place between liis troops and the Sepoys 
protecting the English private trades; and finally, 
seeing his revenne in a fair way of disappearing, 
he issued orders for the cessation of alt tran^t 
duties in his dominions. 

On the receipt of this intelligence the council 
were stricken with dismay ; tliay saw all their fair 
viaons of enonnona wealth rudely disdpatcd at one 
stroke. For, we may obaeiTe, the levying of 
duHea, from whicli lAey were exempt, on the native 
ti'aders, gave them a virtual monopoly of the whole 
trade of the country ; while now, when all were 
pot on an equality, the advuiti^e would natm-ally 
be on the side ot the natives. Their impudence 
now passed all limits. They maintained, that the 
conduct of the Nabob was prejudicial to the trade 
of the Company, and involved a violation of its 
recognized rights; and tliey resolved to insist on 
his laying on the duties ^piin, their own trade, 
however, excepted. A deputation, composed of 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, was sent to make tliis 
demand (April 4). They met with no success, and 
the council, detei-mined not W give up their prohla, 
met, and resolved on a recourse to arms (Ulli). 
The Nabob, tboagh weakened by a check he had 
lately received, in an attempt on Nepaul, resolved 
)t to fall without a struggle, and he applied to the 
nperor and the VizJr of Oude for aid. 
On the 25th May, some boats, laden with arms 
for Patna, arrived at Mongheer. The Nabob, 
judging that they were to be employed against him, 
ordered the boats to be detained. The deputies 
applied for their release, which was refused, unless 
the British force was withdrawn from Patna, or 
Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M'Guire, or Mr. Hastings, was 
ent thither iustead of Mr. £Ilis. They then de- 
(landed their dismissal, and Mr. Amyatt was 
allowed to depart, but Mr. Hay was detained, as 
security for the safety of the Nabob's agents at 
Calcutta. Meantime, Mr. Ellis, who had been long 
urgent for discretionary powers, at length extorted 
them, and he immediately began to prepare for an 
attack on the fort at Fatna. As soon as ha heard 
of the departure of Mr, Amyatt, he surprised and 
took the town. The governor, after a brief redst- 
5, fled toward Mongheer, and only tlie fort and 



rong palace held out. 
allowed to disperae, and Ihey were busily engaged 
in plundering the houses, when the governor, wJ 
had met a detachment coming from Monghei 
suddenly returned and fell on tliem. After a slight 
conflict, tliey spiked their cannon, and retired to 
the factory. It was surroanded, and in the night, 
yielding to thdr fears, they got into their boats, 
and made up the iwer toward Oude ; bat beinf 
attacked on their way, they surrendered, and wcri 
conducted to Mongheer, whither also were broiwh 
the residents of the factory at Cosaimbazar, wind 
was attacked and piimdered. The Nabob, in tiji 
flrst burst of his indignation, lutcl sent oi'ders t< 
slop Mr. Amyatt, but as he tired from his boat 
when hailed for tjiat purposs, the boats wen 
boarded, and himself and several of those with him 

As soon as it became manifest that there must 
be hostilities witli Meer Cossim (pos^bly i 
sooner}, Mr. Johnstone and his friends bad 
solved to restffl'e Meer Jaffier, and on the 7th July 
a proclamation to that effect was issued. He agreed 
to confirm the gi'ants of Meer Cosrim to the Com- 
pany, and to pay tliem thirty lacs for their losses 
and expenses ; he was also to make good the 
losses of private persons ; the former duties 
to be levied on the trade of the natives, while 
of the English was to be tree, with the exception 
of the 3i per cent, on salt. He was fui-ther 
support a force of 13,000 horse, and 13,000 foi 
receive a resident at his court, and make tlie co 
age of Calcutta be cnrrent in his dominions, with> 
out batla, i. e. aflowance. 

Meantime the British troops, under Major 

ims, of the king's service, had taken the field, 

id were advancing against MoorshedabJid. On 

the 19tl) they defeated the troops of Meer Cossim, 

and on the 34th tbey stormed the lines at Mootegil, 

and took Mooi^hedabfkd ; aud on the 2ad August 

,. encountered the army of Uie Nabob, on ' 
plain of Geriah, near Sootee. These troops w 
ot a superior description to any naWve troops t 
the English had yet enconntered, for a part of 
them were armed and disciplined in the European 
ler, and commanded by a Swiss named Sumroo, 
bad been a setjeant in the French service. 
The battle was obstinato, and lasted for four hours, 
me time the enemy broke a part of the BriUsh 
, and took two \' 
tlnaity remained witli tlie Enropeans. The enemy 
Hed to the fort of Outanulla, Mtuated between bills 
mi a river, and defended by an intrenchment on 
irhich were 100 pieces of cannon. Tlie English 
approached, and while a feigned attack was mad( 
by the bank of the river, the real one was made ai 
the foot of the hills, and after an obstinato contest, 
they made themselves masters of the fort and all 
it contained. The forces of Meer Cossim ii 
place were s^d to be 60,000 men, while tl 
the English, Europeans and Sepoys, did n< 
ceed 3000 men, 

e army now advanced to Mongbeei", which 
Meer Cossim had mode his capital, and strongly 
fortitied. At their approach he fled to Patna, 
having previously put to death several persons of 
eminence, among whom was K4m Narrain. On 
his way he murdered the two Seits, the bankers, 
whom lie had forced to accompany him, lest tliey 
should aid the English, i ' ' " 
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i1 to birds and bensle of prey, under the gu^rd 
ime Sepoys. At Palua,, wlieii he heard of the 
ender of Mongheer, lie put into execution a 
Eure he hud long threatened — the maasacre of 
his English priaonera. This office was eomniitted 
to Sutnroo, who evinced no repugnance. The vio- 
tima were fallen on, even their knives and foriis 
having been prevional; i-emoved, that the}> might 
have no means of resistanee. Some were shot, 
others cut to pieces with swords ; they defended 
themselves as well as they conld by throwing 
bottles and atones. Among them were Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Hay ; the total nnmber murdered tlieve 
md elsewhere is said to hare been two hundred. 
The only person spared was Mr. Fuliartou, a 

At the approach of the English, Meer Cossim 
fled from Fatna, and on 6th November that place 
was taken by storm. They pursued him to the 
baJika of the Caranmassa, which he creased, and 
tooh refuge in Onde. He then repaired to tlie 
emperor and viz!r who were at Allnhabld. He 
was received with gi-eat respect, and tlie latter 
promised to enter BahSr in his support. Major 
CWnac, who oommanded the army, was there- 
fore directed la marclt to tlie Caramnassa to op- 
hhn, but unfortunately his troops were in 
e nf mutiny in consequence of being dis- 
appointed of the rewards they had expected. The 

Cai'nac, not thinking it adviEubie to advance, en- 
camped under tlie walls of Patna, where, on the 
morning of the IBlh May, he vas attacked by the 
united forces of tlie virfr and Meer Cosara. The 
English Sepoj's fought nobly, and at sunset the 
enemy waa completely repulsed. FropoBals for an 
accommodation were then made ; but as the Bri- 
QS insisted on the surrender of Meer 
•00, and the English deserters, and the 
vizir requo'ed that of BiJiSr, notliing ooxild be 
effected, and in June the enemy retired into 
- Oude. 

lS the troops behaved so well at Patna, the 
ncil thought the tuuljnoua spirit had disap- 
peared ; but Camac knew better, and he acted 
with caution. The command was then transferred 
to Major Hector Munra, a, huig's officer who 
had just arrived with troops from Bombay. On 
coming to Patna, he found the Sepoys deserlang, 
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leep the night, 
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tsroops under arms. H d red tl fficcrs to 
select fifty of the worst f th m a d f m these a 
further selection was mad f Iw nty f ur, who 
■e tried on the spot by a oomi martial of native 
^ers, found guilty of mutiny and desertion, and 
sentenced to death. Mnuro then ordered them to 
be bound to the guns and blown away. When tlie 
first four men were called for, four grenadiers 
stepped forth and claimed it as " a right which 
belonged to men who had always been first in the 
post of danger." Their desire was granted, and 



the guns were fired 
tlien informed the m 
allow any more to anrfer. He immediately ordered 
the four gnns to bs loaded with grape, and the 
Europeans to be drawn up with ttie gi 
tervals between them. The Sepoys v 
commanded to ground their arms on pain of being 
fired on if they disobeyed. Sixteen more " ' 
mutineers were then blown auBy, and the xt 
ing four were sent to suffer at another c 

The spiiit of mutiny being now at ar 
Manro prepared to take the field. Toward the 
middle of September the *rmy was in motion ; the 
enemy attempted to defend tlie passage of the S3n, 
bat were repulsed, and on the 22nd October tlie 
army reached Buxar, where the troops of the 
viair were encamped. Munro proposed making 
an attack on them before daybreak next morning; 
but the report of his spies leading him to suspect 
tliat, as he wished, the enemy meditatod Iwing the 
assailants, he resolved to aWEUt them. At eight 
o'clock they were announced to be in motion ; the 
troops were drawn out to rec ' 
the action commenced, and at twelve the enemy 
gave way. They retreated, however, leisurely 
and by breaking up a bridge of boats, and thu! 
la^ng 2O0O of his men, the vizir saved the re- 
mainder of his army. His force was estimated ai 
from 40,000 to 00,000 men. Munro had 857 
Europeans, S297 Sepoys, 1918 native cnvaln. Of 
the enemy 2000 lay dead on the field, the British 
had 347 kilted and wonnde 
important battle, which broke the power of the 
vizir of Oude, was to render the Britiah paramount 
north of the Vindhya mountains. 

The day after the battle, the emperor wrote to 
Major Monro congratnlating him on his vicloiy, 
and seeking his protoction againet the vizir, who, 
he said, had treated him as a prisoner. When the 
British set out fur Ben£res, he luBrched in the 
same direction, and every night pitched his (ents 



accorded by the authorities at Cal- 
euttaj and the descendant of Timftr aud Bfibev 
thus sank into the condition of a dependant on the 
foreign u^adera who liad hnmbly oroucbed before 
the throne of his ancestors. 

The vizir, meantime, to console himself for his 
losses and defeat, plundered his friend Meer Cos- 
aim of his remaining wealth, in the most shameles: 
manner. Still he would not surrender him to tbi 
British ; and he ofi'ered, if they would recede from 
that point, twenty-flve lacs of rupees to the Com- 
pany, as many to the army, aud eight to Munro 
himaelf. When these terms were refused, he pro- 
posed to withdraw bis protection ftwra Meer Cos- 
aim, but to let him escape. As to Sumroo, he 
indicated a very simple course; which was to invito 
him to an enterlainment, at which two or three 
English offlcers, who bnew his person, should be 
present, and to put him to death before Ihem. But 
even this was rejected. The British army then 
advanced toward Ailaliabiid, and on their way laid 
siege to the fort of Chunarghur. As Shujah-ud- 
dowlah was endeavouring to get into the rear of the 
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the siege into a blockade, and led the ri 
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army toward Benares Tb 
some tima inactive, in p seu 
soon after Muura re g d I 
quitted India. 

Meer Jaffier did not I ng 
llgnity. He died in tl In 
176S, Ilia natural infirm 



a nu lay for 
f a h ther, and 
1 mm id, and 

]j ) h a recovered 
nn ng f the year 
ng Bugmenled by 
ine mentBi uneasinega, caused by me incessant de- 
mands made un Mm by tlie English for money. 
Among these, what he moat complained of, and 
what was urged most pertinaciouely, was the com- 
pensation for private losses. At the time of making 
the treaty iie was assoi-ed, that this, at the utmost, 
would not exceed (en lacs of rupees, but it was 
gradually increased, and eveutoally bvonght up to 
fifty-thi'ee ; and of this great sum, tbe one-lialf was 
extorted from him, though his payinenia to the 
Contpauy were not completed; and they had te 
borrow from their own servants money, at eight 
per cent., for their necessary expenses. 

A new Nabob was now U) be appointed, and the 
choice hiy between Jaffioi-'s aeoond son, Niljum-Hd- 
dowUh, aud the son ot Meerum, a boy only six years 
old. The conncil decided iu favour of the former; 
for though a long minority migbt seem to be more 
for the advantage of the Company, it might render 
their power more conspicuous Uian they desired 
it should be for some time. Mill hints, that tlie 
eireumstanoe of tlie former being of age, and thus 
able iio mahe preeenta, which a minor could not do, 
may possibly nave bad its weight. In the treaty 
made with tlie new Nabob, the Company tool: int<i 
Iheir own hands the military defence of tie coun- 
try i and with respect to tlie dvil government, the 
Nabob bound himself to appoint, with their advice, 
a, Naib Sub^, or deputy, who should mnnaga il^ 
and not be removed witliont their consent. The 
choice of this person also presented a difliciilty. 
Nuudcomar, a Hindoo, whom we have seen in the 
service of SnrHj-ud-dowlah, a man of the most 
Mthless and unprindpled ijiamcter, and in secret 
the bitter foe of the English, had jngratiated him- 
:h with Meer Jaffier, during his late long 
residence at Calcutta, that on his restoration he 
asked permission to employ him as his minister. 
To this Vansittart was opposed, which was n eaS- 
lient reason with the majority to grant it. Now, 
lowever, as Mr. Vansittart was no longer there '" 
« opposed, and Nundeomar had acted in his usu 
oanner, they refused to consent to his appoint- 
ment^ and proposed Mohammed Beza Kh&i, a 
Mussulman, of respectable character ; and in spite 
of the artiUces of Nundcumar, he became the Naib 
Subah, 

The Court of Dureetors had, twice during the 
past year, written out, condemning the private 
trade, and giving orders fur its cessation. They 
bad partiaularly reprobated the arUele in the treaty 
with Meer Jafiier, taking off all duties from if — 
cept the small one on salt. Yet, in the fa 
that prohibition, the council now had the hardihood 
to insert that very article in the treaty made with 
NCijiim-ud-dowlBn. Further, the Company had de- 
vised covenants, to be signed by all the civil and 
military servants, bindmg them not to receive any 
present beyond one thousand i-upees, without the 
oonwnt of the Court of Directors ; and these cove. 
n'uiCe liad reached Calcntta before tlio death of 
Meer Jaffier ; and when we recollect the principles 
laid down by Mr. Johnstone, respecting the pr- 



aents received from Meer Cossim, we might sorely 
expect to find all hands clean on the present occa- 
sion. But not so ; the covenants were pronounced 
to be absnrd and nureasoimble, and presents to the 
amouut of about eleven lacs of rupeea were re- 
ceived from tlie Nabob ', be»da presents tram 
Bjiza, Kh&n and Jagget Seit, the banker '■ 

Meantime, tlie accounts which had readied Eng- 
land of the massacre at Patna, and the war with 
the viilr, had filled the proprietors with such 
alarm, that they deemed Clive tlte only man able 
to retrieve the Company's affairs in Bengal, and he 
was accordingly appointed governor of that presi- 
dency. We most therefore cast a glance at wliat 
had been tailing place at home of late years. 



CHAPTER XI. 



When Clive retamed to England, in 1760, hia 
income arising from his jagheer and his money 
was upwards of 40,00W. a year. He met with a 
most flattering reception from the young king, the 
ministry, and the Court of I«rectors. He was 
created an Irish peer, and had a promise of the 
order of the Bath. He also became a member of 
tlie House of Commons, and, to increase his in- 
fluence there, purchased Beats for several of hia 
friends, But he had his enemies, especially Mr. 
Lawrence Sulivan, at that time chairman of the 
Court of Directors ; and he had not been long in 
England, when he received an intimation from tliat 
gen^eman that the Directors had some thouglits of 
hia right to his jaghi 



thoughts 
rhabrea 
tween t^em was widened'by the circumstance 
their being of oppo^te sides in politics. As one 
great mind attracts another, Clive admired and 
supported Pitt; he was also the intimate friend 
of Mr. George Gri-eurilie. Sulivan was of the party 
of Lord Bute, the actual mmiater. This nublemau 
had made overturea to Clive to join him, but tliey 
were rejected. It was then resolved, as he could 
not be gained, to we^en him as much as possible, 
by attacking his wealth and his character. 

Clive seems to have considered that it was ne- 
cessary for him to become a director in order to 
secure himself. At that time the whole of tlio 
directors were annually elected, and the qualifica- 
tion of a voter was the holding of 5(MK. stock. 
This no doubt was presumed to he bond fide pro- 
psrty ; but as the law was not strict it was easy (□ 
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e it, and the praetioe grew up of what whs 
called ^Uaii^ notes, that is, giving flctitiquB quahli- 
"'' fa&f as m tbe analogous case of inemhors of 



__ .._ ... . Bengal 
3 pay anv longer to the agents of Lord Chve 
""t of bis jagheer. No public reason was 
■ bnt Mr. Sul--- ' ' ■' 



dgned ; bnt Mr. Sulivan, in a private letter (o 
Mr, Vaoaittart, alated that it naa " becanae all 
cordiality betwaen the Court of Directors and 
Lord Clive was at an end." As his only remedy, 
e filed ft bill in ohanoecy ; the most omiiienb 
1 opinions were taken on both sides, and all 
1 in favour of Clive, whose right to tlie jagheer, 
they truly stated, was prerasely the sajUB as that 
of ihs Company to the lands from which It issued. 
Nothing could be more flimsy or futile than the 
-Maona assigasd by the Directors i still they weot 
n, and would have gone on harassing him, out uf 
pure spite, had not the intelligence from India 
arrived which determined llie proprietors to ob- 
tain, if posable, Clive's services ooce more in that 
country. At the ensuing election foe the Court of 
Directors, Mr. Sulivan and his pM'ty wore de- 
feated, and Mr. Boss, whom Lord Clive supported, 
became chairman. An arrangement which Clive 
himself proposed, was made reepecUug his jag- 
heer, namely, that he should enjoy it for ten years, 
if be lived so lon^ and if the lands whence it is- 
sued remained bo long in the possession h 
Company. He was appointed Governor and C ro 
mander-in-chiet of Bengal, for which ha soon 
set sail, and be reached Calcutta on the 3r ^ 
1769. He was accompanied by Mr. Stiinn a d 
Mr. Sykes, who, with Mr. Verelst and Ge Car 
nac, were to form a Select Committee, armed h 
extraordinary powers tor the correction of ab se 

On the second day after their urriva! the Com 
mittee entered on their duties. Mr. Laycester and 
Mr. Johnstone attempted to dispute thdr power ; 
but Clive silenced them by deciding that they 
should not enter into any discussion on tlie subject, 
but might record their dissent if Uiey pleased. 
They then submitted. Soon after, the subject of 
the covenants was brought forward, which tlie 
Committee insisted should be executed without 
deiay. This also was done, but with much ilt-will 
and discontent. On the complaint of tlie Nabob 
that Mohammed Reza Khfin had impoverished his 
treasury by the large amount of presents given to 
"le Company's servants, an iuq^uiry was instituted 
ito these presents. Mr. Johnstone defended him- 
:If and coflengnea by alleging llie example of Clive 
Imself ; but he did not state that, at that time, 
the Company had given no opinion on the subject, 
reas he and bia companions had acted in direct 
dLsobedionce to the will of their masters. Moham- 
nted Reza KhSn was acquitted of the chains made 
nst him ; bnt Roy Dflll£lb and Jugget Seit were 
joined in office witli him. 

On the 3rd May, the very day of Clive's landing, 
Gen. Camac defeated at Corah the vizir of Oude, 
who had been joined by a body of Marattas and 
other nalive troops. After tliis defeat tlie vizir 
resolved to throw himself on the generosity of the 
English ; aud on tlie 19th he entered their camp, 
where he was received with tlie greatest respect ; 
but tlie conclusion of the treaty was deferred till 



the arrival of Clive. It was deemed the m 
dent course to restore him the whole of his do- 
minions, with the exception of Corali and Allah- 
abad, which were reserved for the emperor. He 
agreed to pay fifty lacs of rupees for the expenses 
of the wai', and engaged never tn harbour or em- 
ploy Meer Cossim or Sumroo. He also engaged 
not to molest Rajah Bulwunt Smg, who held nndar 
him the zemindaries of Benares and Gh&zipAr, and 



minions was omitted in the treaty. 

Tlie emperor was next to be dealt witli. By the 
arrangement made with him in the time of Mecr 
Jaffier, he was to be p^d twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a year out of tlie revenues of we three provinces, 
and have jaglieers to tlie annual amount of five 
lacs and a half. These jagheers be was now 
he must resign, as also liis claim to an arreo 
tliirty-two lacs then due to him. To bia ren 
Btrances Clive replied that, in consequence of the 
war, wbioli had been ui a great measure on ' ' 
account, not a rupee could be paid ; aud he 
obliged to submit. He was then asked to grant 
the Company tbo deaanee of the three provincei 
for which thoy agreed to-yield him twenty-ai 
hies a year, and to this he gave a ready oonseni, s 
he had already offered it ; the nie&inut was at the 
same time assured to the Nabob. The firm&H to 
this important grant bears date 12th August, 1765. 
It had been previously arranged with flie Nabob 
tl ould be content with fifty lafis a year for 

b pp -t of himself and family, tlie Company 
a g bear alt the expenses of government'. 
Ch w was able t» devote himself to the ar- 

d ta k of efi'ecting reformations and retrencli- 
n n le service. And here the diiEculty was 

magnitude. As the salai'ies which the 

adequate to their support ', they were allowed, fay 
way of compensation, to recMve presents, after the 
usage of the coVSitjy, and to engage in prii 
trade. As long ^ wie Company was a mere ti' 
ing sofdety, the evils whicli thence resulted w 
comparatively of little importance ; but now that 
it had become a sovereign power, whoso authority 
was wielded by its servants, those evils assumed a 
magnitude which could not have been dreamed of 
previoasly. It was easy then for the Company to 
impose covenants and prohibit private trade ; but 
to prevent the evils in this way was impossible. 

Qive saw the diffioulty. He saw, too, that i . 
only remedy was to give the servants of the Com- 
pany such incomes as would enable them to live ai 
their rank required, and offer them a fair prospeci 
of retiring with an independence. But he linen 
the Company and their frugal mereantile habits 
too well to hope that they would ever give their 
consent to large sums being taken for this purpose 
out of their resources ; and if they were to giv '■ 
he had little donbt but Hiat the cupidity of 

> He wa> quite delighted at this anangeinent. " 
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TB would be excited, and tliey would be eager 
nsp at this mode of providing for the younger 
of the nobility and their other auppovCera, and 
tliuH put tlie affiui'E o( India into the hands of the 
ignorant and the incapable. 

The plan which he devised ivae as follows. At 
^1 times (and even down to the present day) the 
mannfacture said sale of salt in India has been a 
nopolyi it is such even in France. This mono- 
poly was asually granted to some lavaarite uf the 
--'ce, who sold the salt at his own price to the 
vB tradars. Clive then proposed that it slvould 
be held by a joint-stock society composed of the 
gaveroor, the members of council, and the prin- 
cipal civil and mihtary servants of the Company. 
These aharea were to be fifty-siic in number, of 
which the governor was to hold fire, the second in 
council and the general three each, ten members 
of coancil and two colonels two each, one chaplain, 
fourteen senior merchants, aud three lieu t.>coionels 
L two-thirda of a share ; tlie remaining nine 
shares were lo ba divided among a certain number 
of factors, majors, suj^eons, and othera (twenty- 
jeven in all) in the proportion of a third of a ebaxe 
to each. A committee of four was to manage tlie 
affairs of the society. A tax of thirty-live per 
it. on the sides was to be p^d to the Company, 
i the selling prices at the different depdta was 
ed at from twelve to fifteen per cent, lees than 
tlie average rates of the twenty precedinj; years. 
The whole capital of the association was tliirty-two 
hica of sicca rnpses, eBoh member furnishing capi- 
tal according to hie share. 

A reform was ahio to be effected in tlie army; 
and here Clive experienced his greatest difBcnlty, 
nilitan" men have a Imown horror of retrench- 
1^ AtW the battle of Phisay, Meer Jaifier 
had granted double bcUla or camp-allowance to the 
English forces which he was to pay. Clive warned 
tliem at the time that it conld be only temporary, 
and the Company would never continue it. His 
prediction was verified; for as soon as the Nabob 
assigned the Company oert^n dislricts for the ex- 
penses of the army, ciders were sent out to abolish 
the double batta. These orders were often re- 
peated, bnt always negleeled, nnd when Clive was 
coming out, the subject was strongly urged upon 
bim by the Directors. 

According to a plan proposed by CHve, the 
Gompany^s troops had been regimented and formed 
into three brigades. Of these the first under Lieut.- 
colonel Sir Bobert Fletcher was in gavrison at 
~ ~ igheer, the second under Col, R, Smith was at 
Allaliabftd to protect the emperor fi-om the Ma- 
as; tlie third was at Bankipore mider Col. Sir 
Robert Barker. An order was issued that, from 
the 1st Januaiy, 1766, donbte batU to the Euro- 
pean offloers should cease, except to those of the 
second brigade, while it should be actually in the 
fietd; half batta was to be allowed to those at 
Patna and Mongheer when not on service, but 
~ la to those at Cdlcutla. The reduction took 
ce accordingly ; but the officers at Mongheer 
d secret meetings, at which a general resigna- 
\ of their commissions was agreed on ; Uieir 
plans were commnnicated to tlie other brigades, 
and about 2U0 commissions of captains and subnl- 
ems were ready to be placed in the hands of tho 
!ommmidiiig officer on tlie let June, though they 
were to offer to serve as voluuteera Ijli the 15th, 



to give time for an answer to come from Calcutta 
They bound themselves by oatli to secrecy, and t< 
preserve, at the hazard of their lives, any one of 
them who should be sentenced to death by a court 
martial; each was bound by a penalty of 50M. not 
to accept of his commission again unless double 
batta was restored. Subscriptions, to which many 
civilians contributed, were made for those who 
might be cashiered. Their hopes were now greatly 
raised by tidings of the approach of SO^O 
more Marattas to Corah. Col. Smith was in cc 
sequence ordered to encamp at Serajapflr with the 
whole of the second brigade, except tliB European 
regiment which remained at AllahabfLd on acci 
of the heat. 

In llie month of March, Clive and Gen. Carnae 
proceeded to MoorshedabAd to regulate various 
important mattera. Clive there received a letter 
from Mr. Verelst and the council, containing a 
remonstrance from the officers of the thii'd brigade 
on the sabject of the batla. On the 28ih April he 
had a letter from Sir E. Fletcher, infommg him 
that the officers of hii brigade intended seni'' 
him their commissions at the end of the mo 
He ^so enclosed a letter from Sir B. Barker, inti- 
mating that there was somethuig of the same I ' 
meditated in the third brigade also. A qua 
among the officers, it appears, had brought tlie 
whole to light, and it was in consequence of tliis 
that they had now fixed the 1st May, instead of 
1st June, for their resignation. 

In his reply to Col. Fletcher, Clive dechired that 
any officer who offered to resign should be dis- 
missed the service, and never be restored. The 
knowledge which he soon obtained of the coml: 

tion being general, did not alter his resulu , 

though lie ftared, lest the troops might support 
their officers. He dh^cted the council to write to 
Madras for ail the officers and cadets that could be 
spared, and to apply to the &ee merchants to & 
forward, and act as officers. At his desire, also, 
the council resolved, that all oommieeions tendered 
should be accepted, and those who tendered them 
be sent to Calcutta. 

Early in May, Clive and Camac set out 
Mongheer, and finding, by a letter which he re- 
ceived from Sir B. Fletcher on tlie way, that the 
rootineers were writing to Madras, to prevent tl 
officers there from coming to Bengal, Clive wro 
to Calcutta, to direct all private letters tor that 
presidency to be stopped, and to Sir R, Fletcher, 
lo secure the assistance of the sergeants and of the 
native officers. He bad already sent forward such 
ioitliful officers as he could collect, and these, on 
coming to Mongheer, reproached the others witli 
thdr ingratitude to a man who had lately given so 
large a snm lo form a fund for thdr invalids and 
widows. They said tliat Sir R.Fletcher had n 
told them of this, and accused hiin of being 
originator of the whole plan. On the 13th, the 
Enropean eotdiers got tinder arms, to support their 
officers ; but the appearance of Capt. Smith, with 
the Sepoy battalion, reduced them to order. When 
Sir B. Fletcher addressed them and distributed 
money, they told him they had understood that he 
was to head them ; bat as ^at was not the cnse, 
they would return to theu- duty. On the lEtll 
aive artived, and Sir B, Fletcher then owned 
that he had known of the plot since January, and 
that ho had affected to approve of it, that nothing 
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e tvoops for May and Jiiiie, 

In the cBinp at Serajepur, tliough a battle was 
ejipeeled erery day, alL the offioerB but two ten- 
dered tlieii- resigna^nn ; some immediately, otiiera 
after the let June. The former Col. Smith ordered 
to proceed at once (o Calcutta. At Allahabad the 
oificera of the European re^ment declared that 
they would set out for Calcutta on the 20th May. 
As Major Smith, who commanded there, found iJiat 
their men would support them, he sent for an old 
battalion of Sepoys which had long been under hia 
command; and these men, having accomplished 
the march of 101 miles from Serftjepflr in iitty-fouc 
hours, arrived juat bb the officers were depwting. 
Major Smith then made tlieni submit and apolo^e, 
and he sent ouly six of them to Calcutta, whither 
Col. Smith also sent one-half of his officers. 

Owing to the firmness of Lord Clive, of Co), Smith, 
and oUiers, and to the staunch fideliy of the Se- 
poySjthe mutiny was now at an end. The principal 
leaders being under arrest and ordered to prepare 
for trial, coustemation and repentance became 
general. Some had bpeii inveigled, some fright- 
ened, into the plot. Pardon was &erefore extended 
to many ; but they were obliged to sign a contract 
to aerve three yeare, and not t^ relire wilhout 
having given a year's notice. Six officers wore 
tried and found euilty of mutiny ; but owing to a 
defect Ul the Mutiny Act» not one was aonteneed 
to death. Sir R. Fletcher ", who waa the real author 
of the rantuij, was tried bj court-martial, on the 
prosecution of Capt. Goddard and some other offi- 
cers, found guilty, and cashiered. The only civi- 
lians to whom Hie charge of aiding the officers 
could he brought home, though there was no doubt 
of the guilt of many of high standing, were Mr. 
Higginson, Kub-aeoretary to tlie Conneil, and Mr. 
Grmdal, of the aeci-elary's ofHce. Tliese gentlemen 
were dismissed. 

We have just seen Clive's genero^ty to the 
army mentioned. The following was the occasion. 
Meer Jaftier, who was always attached to Clive, 
and who could not but reflect on how differently ^ 
had acted toward liim, when dying, left him a 
legacy of five lacs of rupees. The money was in 
the hands of the present Nabob's mother, and 
some took on them to assert that it was a bribe, 
not a legacy. But of this there was no proof, and 
the pn^hility is all on the other side. At all 
erc^ls Clive, who had given a solemn pledge that 
he would not in any way benefit himself by hia 
government of India, dechned receiving it. When, 
however, the double batta was to be taken from the 
officers, it occurred to him that, hy taking this 
money, ha might be able to form a fund for the 
advantage of themselves and their widows, he de- 
termined to accept it. The Company sanctioned 
the project ; Nflium-iid-Dowlah's anocessor, at 
Clive's desire, added three lacs more ; and thus 
was formed the institution at Popkr, for the sup- 



port of invnliclfd offioert nud Boldifra a! die i 
pnny'a service, which atill exists. 

While Clive was engaged in qaelline the mutiny, 
the young Nabob died of a malignant fever. His 
death, as is always the case, was ascribed to poison, 
and the guilt, without even the shadow of a proof, 
waa laid on the English. He was succeeded by his 
hi-other, Syuf-ud-Dowlali, a youth of sixteen years 
ofaoe. 

Tne profits of the salt monopoly hating proved 
much greater than had been expected, the Com- 
pany's duty was raised to fifty per cent., which it 
was calculated would yield ]6D,O0o;. a year. Clive, 
having observed the ill efiecls of employing, as 
had been done, European agents for the sale, it 
was now determined tliat it should be sold at Cal- 
cntta, or where it was made, to the native dealers, 
, and to them only, excluding Europeans altoge^er. 
Clive, when this had been arranged, made a pro- 
posal for excluding every future governor fi'om 
engaging in any way in trade, by giving 
eentage of 1 i on the revenues, and making him 
bind himself by oath in a penalty of ISOfiOW. not 
to derive any advantage from his office, beyond 
this and his usual sahiry and perquisites. 

But now letters came from tlie Directors, order- 
ing the Society to be suppressed, and the i 
be tiiruwn open and left entirely to the nali 
without any plan for compensatiug their e- 
For the fact was, that the proprietors at home were 
so cinmorous for an increase of dividend, that the 
Directors feared to m^e any diminuOon of their 
revenue. Chve, however, took upon him to act 
for wliat he deemed the real interests of the Com- 
pany. He confirmed the grant to the Society for 
one year, after which it was to cease ; thus giving 
the Directors """ '- '--"-- -■■- — ' 
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e other plan for 

the earnest request of the Directors to 
Clive, that he would remain another year in India; 
but this the state of his health prohibited, and he 
quitted its shored for ever in the end of January, 
1767. He was once more received in England 
with even mark of respect ; and, by t, vote of the 
Court of Proprietors, his jagheer was continued to 
him or his heirs fur another term of ten years 
after the present term should have expired. But 
a storm was to succeed. Mr. Sulivan was now 
chairman ; Mr. Johnstone and the other Indian 
depredalors were in England, and they stuck to 
Chve like bloodhounda, thirsUng for vengeance. 
He had repeatedly, in Parliament, to explain and 
defend his various acta in India ; and at length, in 
May, 1773, Col. Burgoyne, as chairman of 
mittee on Indian alfairs, moved a resolntlo 
House, that Lord Clive had received, at (he time 
of the deposition of Surai-ud-Dowlah, varioi 
amounting to 234,0002., and that " in so c 
abused the power with which he was entn 
the evil example of the servants of the public, and 
to the dishonour and detriment of the state." The 
motion that he had received those sums was car- 
ried ; but for the latter part was substituted una- 
nimously, "that he did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country." 

Though thus honourably acquitted, the fact of 
having been accused preyed on his pro " ' ' 
He was constitutionally melancholy ; his 
become diseased in India, and he was afflicted with 
gnD-Btones, bis sulTerii^gs from whicl 
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my yeara been ablwed to 
have constant recourse to opium for relief. Towani 
the end of November, IJJi, ho had a very severe 
attaoli ; he had recoucse to large doses of laudnnuTn, 
aiid in a paroxysm of pain he terminated his 
existence, on the S2nd of that month, having just 
completed the forty-ninth year of his age. 

Tiie name of CHve must ever stand prominent in 
British histoid, as that oE the founder of an em- 
pire the most extraordinary that has ever appeared. 
As a military man, thou^ he had not the oppor- 
tunity of fiahling great battles like Coote, his repu- 
tation stands hjcli, for all the military virtues were 
united in him ; he was, as liis friend Lawrence de- 
clared, a born soldier. As a statesman, we think 
he has been underrated ; his vision, it is said, was 
clear, but not extensive. It seems to ns that it 
was neariy as extensive, as it was poa^ble for that 
of a practical man to be at that Ume. it certainly 
'■' like that of Dupleix, 









roost questions of Indian policy were 
judicious. In private Ufa Clive was amiable, and 
sla^mgly attached to his family and friends. That 
he was covetous of wealth is not to be denied ; but, 
like another eminent person, if "unsatisfied in get- 
ting, in bestowing ho was most princely ^" He was 
untainted by the mean avarice that degraded Marl- 
borough ; if ha loved wealth, it was not for itself, 
but for the dignity, power, and uilluence it be- 
stowed. His example, no doubt, was injurious, 
and produced many mean imitators ; hut there was 
this essentuil difference, that Clive thought of ^e 
Company and his country first, and of himself last, 
and gave way, withoot a pang, where their in- 

Calcutta and Madras seemed only concerned for 
tlioir own gains, and heedless of all other interests. 
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We now return to the coast of Coromandel, where, 
atfer the capture of Pondioherry, the English 
power had become sopreme. 

As the expenses of the war had been consider- 
able, and it had ost«nsively been carried on for the 
advantage of Moliammed Ally, ho was called on to 
repay them. Before the surrender of Pondicherry, 
lie bad made an offer to pay at the rate oC twenty- 
eight lacs of rupees a year ; and, in case of that 
place being taken, if t}io Compauy would give him 
the aid of their forces, to make the renters and 
others pay up, he would discharge the whole in 
one year. Mr. Pigot wrote to him, agreeing to 



these terms, and yet shortly after a demand was 
made on the Nabob for fifty lacs of rupees ; and as 
no indalgence would be given, he was forced to 
borrow money at a most usarious rate, in order to 
discharge it. It was also stipulated that be should 
repay the expense* of the siege of Pondicherry, 
and to this he agreed, on oondiuon of all tlie stores 
ta1:en there being given up Ui him. These, how- 
ever, the servants of the Company bad appro- 
priated to themselves ; and on his complaint, they 
Eromised to allow him a certaut sum for them in 
is acconnt. But their masters no sooner heard 
thai he had gotten credit for this sum in their 
books, tlian they ordered it to be recharged to him, 
and thus he tost the-stores altogether. 

The only way the Nabob saw of getting money, 
was by Ibrcine it from those who were supposed to 
have it. As Mortiz Aily, of Vellore, was beliovEd 
to have great treasure, he was the first object of 
attack. The English gave troops, and after a siege 
of tliree months tlie place was taken, but the 
wealth which it contained was lar below what had 
been anticipated. 

The conquest of Tnnjore was what Mohammed 
Ally next proposed ; but in this the English would 
not give hhn then- aid. As the hing of Tanjore 
was an independent prince, they offered their me- 
diaUon, to which tho Nabob yielded a most reluc- 
tant consent. It was arranged that the rajah should 
pay twenty-two lacs of rupees, in five instalments, 
BH arrears ; four lacs as a present ; and four an- 
nually as tribute. When tlte Directors heard of 
this treaty, tJiey expressed their opinion that the 
present of foar lacs ought to have been given to 
the Company for their good offices, and directed 
that the twenty-two lacs should be paid to them, 
and credit given for them to the Nabob in his 

On the lOth Febi-uary, 17<i3, peace was signed 
between France and England. By the eleventh 
article of the treaty, all the factories which the 
French pOBSessed in India, in 174B, but not their 
subsequent acqtusitiona, were to be restored. They 
were not to keep troops, or erect fortifications in 
any part of tho dominions of the Sfibahdar of 
BengaL Both crowns were to acknowledge Salabut 
Jung, as lawful SAbahdir of the Deckan, and 
Mohammed Ally, as hiwful Nabob of the Cama 

As the Englisli were able to dictate in the for- 
mation of this treaty, nothing could be more im- 
politic than the restoration of the French settle- 
ments in India. But while in this matter the 
French government were guided by the judgment 
of Bussy, the English ministry, as Lord Clive was 
in oppoffltjon, did not dfflgn to ask his advice. He, 
however, wrote to Lord Bute, and It was on his 
suggesUon that the ariicle relating to Bengal was 
inserted. It is a remarkable instMice of the gene- 
rat ignorance, with respect to Indian affairs-in 
Europe, that SaLibut Jung is spoken of as Subah- 
dfLr of tJie Deckan, though in 1761, two years be- 
fore, he had been detlironed and imprisoned by his 
brother, NizSm Ally. The elfeet of the treaty was 
to hasten his death ; for Nizim Ally, who had been 
hitherto restrained by dread of tlie French, seeing 
he had nothing to apprehend from them, caused 
him to be murdered. 

The reader of Ormo's interesting Histcry must 
be familiar with the name of Mohammed lesoof. 
He had enlisted with Clive a little before the battle 
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resolute man, and eminBntly faithful to the Com- 
pany, The chief scene of his exploits were Ma- 
dum and Tiuivelly, which countries, after the over- 
throw of the French, he offered to taie as a rentar. 
But from thdr wssled condition he was, it would 
seem, tmable lu raise any revenue; at leset he had 
paid no rent Aoeorilliigly, m August, 1763, tiie 
Nabob and Company sent a force to reduce him. 
But he was Dot a man to fall without a struggle; 
the mouth of October of the following year saw 
him Btill nneuhduecl, afier causing his assailants 
great loss of men and treasure. Treacliery, how- 
ever, prevailed against him ; a Frenchman named 
Marohand, who was in hia service, betrayed liim 
to the Nabob, who put him to death. 

A dispute now arase between the Nabob and the 
rajah oE Tanjore respecting the Mound of the 
Caveri. For the ishmd of Seripgham, as it is 
named, wlilch is formed by the brancheB of the 
Gaveri, runs very narrow toward, ita eastern ex- 
li«mity, and the long strip thus formed, and which 
is called the Moond, if not kept in constant repair, 
would be swept away, and the remaining waters of 
the Caveii be carried into the Coleroon or northern 
branch, and the lands of Tanjore thus he deprived 
of tlie waters necessary for their cultivation. The 
Nabob now asserted ^at the Mound belonged to 
him of nght, as it really did, hut the rajah in- 
sisted that he was bound to keep it in repair, and 
this it was not the Nabob's intention to do, as he 
plainly designed tj) let it be washed away. Tlie 
English were obliged to interfere, and it was 
arranged that the Mound should be repMtod by 

In 1786, NizSm Ally, whom hencefortli we sliall 
call the Nizam, invaded the Camatlo at tlie head 
of a large army, and committed great ravages ; 
h t h tn:ed when he saw the forces of the Eng- 
i h d the Nabob hi the field. Clive, whose 
p the emperor was absolute, ea«ly pro- 

d euanud confernng the Camntio on Mo- 
h mm d Ally, independent of the Nizfim, and he 
als bl da sunilar grant to the English of the 
f nr tl ra Circars. In Maioh, 1706, General 
C II d s sent with a force to take possession 

f tl se provinces: but the NizSm threatened to 

d th Carnatic; and the government at Ma- 

dra h had an exaggerated idea of his power, 

g d to pay him a large annual tribute, and as 
h h d g n, one of the Circars as a, jaghoer to hia 
brother Baz&lut Jung, not tfl claim it till after the 
dealli of that prince, and very unwisely, for it was 
well known that he was going to attack Mysore, 
they agreed to support him with their troops. 

The person wlio now wielded the power of 
Mj^aore was oue of those adventurers who, by dint 
of courago and capacity, joined with freedom from 
moral restraint, so frequently rise to empire in the 
East. His name was Hjder Ally Khfb; he was 
the younger son of a man who, from tlie rank of a 
common peon, to which family misfortunes had 
reduced him, rose to that of a foujdar in the ser- 
vice of the Nabob of Sera. But misfortunes coming 
on his master, he lost his life hi his del^noe, leav- 
ing a widow and two sons. Shabas, the elder of 
these sons, when he grew up, was reoommended by 
his mother's brother to an officer in the service of 



the rajah of Mysore, and he soon rose to command. 
Hyder, the younger son, spent his lime till lie was 
seven-and-twenty between hunting and voluptuoua 
living. He then jomed his bi'o&er'a corps as a 
volunteer in 1749, and distinguished himself so 
much at the siege of a Polygar's fort near Banga- 
lore, that he drew on himself the notice of Nunjeraj, 
the commander, by whom he was speedily pro- 
moted. 

The kingdom of Mysore was one of those Hindoo 
states which rose on the fall of Bej&yanugur in tlie 
17th century. Its rajahs had consequently by this 
time sunk into imbecility, and as in the parallel 
case of the MaratWs, their power had passed into 
the hands of their ministers. The holders of this 
power, at the present time, were two brothers 
named Deoraj and Nunjeraj, the- latter of whom 
we have seen aiding the French at Trichinopoly, 
and in whose service Hyder Ally was engaged. 

In 1755, Hyder was made foujdar of Dindignl, a 
fortress built on a high rock in tlie middle of a 
plain half-way between Madura and Trlchuiopoly, ' 
He had before this time organised a regular band 
of freebooters, " brave and Guthful thieves," as 
Willcs styles them, who were bound to deliver up 
lo him one-half of all the plunder they acquired ', 
and with the aid of a wily brahman named Koonde 
R^, he devised such a system of checks as made 
it almost impossible for them to defrand bim. 
Having occasion to act against some refractory 
Polygars, he sent to court a flaming account of his 
sncciisses, and of the difficnlties he had surmounted, 
adding a formidable list of killed and wonnded. 
A messenger was despatched with rich presents for 
the officers, and with money to give to each of 
the wonnded men fourteen rupees a month till he 
should be cured. The actual number of these was 
sixty-seven, but on the inspection which took 
place Hyder mingled with them 700 men whose 
limbs were well swathed and bandaged. These 
passed muster with the rest, and Hy£r drew tlie 
money for the whole, and he allowed the wounded 
men each seven rupees a month. Another trick 
hioh he played the government was, mailing 



what 



whow 



muster," that is, making 10,000 
and passed as Tlt.OOO. 

In this way Hyder went on augmenting his 
wealth, and increasing the number of his ad- 
herents. Meantime Deoraj retired from public 
cares, and left tlie whole burthen of them to Nun- 
jeraj, Hyder's patron. In 1758, the troops, hav- 
ing mutinied for payment of their arrears, Hyder 
came to his aid, and by carefully going through 
tlie accounts ' (in whieh he was an ariept), and 
thus reducing them, and by a partial payment he 
restored harmony. Hia rewards, in consequence, 
were ample; among othf " ' 
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irs were very email, offered to disotiarge them. 
He tlius got the chief cumnuad, and most of the 
other commanders, who were of aniaeiit familiea, 
reaigned. He anon broaght the Miu'atCits to 

\a, and, on hia return to court, he was received 
^vibh extraordinary honours, Nunjeraj, a thing un- 
precedented, even rising at liis approach and era- 

Qratitade* of course, as n t n tHyde s 
tues, and a scheme waa ce ted 1 th 

overthrow of his pat n Ihe t oop as w 
arranged, came to Hyd add mand d th 

wa of pay. He t Id th m that h pad ] 

men regularly, and th 6 t n n t h m 
that the others were to look Th y tl en reqa sted 
liat he would obtom p yn bt fir m No j raj ad 
everal applications were made, but to no purpose, 
e ^lere waa really no money. They finally re- 
,nirod that Hyder should go at thetr head and eit 
iu dJiurna' at the house of N'nnjeraj. With aifecled 
reluctance he complied; and the result was, that 
-.Nimjeraj, miablo to satisfy them^ told them that 
the cajah had taken the direction of his own 
alKdrs, and that he waa retiring from public life, 
"ome of the soldiers, as directed, then called out 
> remove the dhama to the I'esidence of the 
rajah. This was done, and the rajah having re- 
uired Koonde S,Ao to be sent in to nim, the brah- 
lin returned with a promise that the demanda of 
the tjvwps should he sntisiied, provided Hyder 
took an oath to renounce all connexion with the 
usurper Nunjeraj. With this hard condition, also, 
laa forced to comply, and ha then was admitted 
in audience. On coming out he tendered his 
personal security to the troops for their arrears, 
audit was cheerfully accepted, and thus ended the 
drama. Lai^ assignments of revenue were made 
to him for that purpose, and thus more than half 
the rajali's dominions come under his control. 

Beside tho Brahmin, his chief coadjutor in 
this affiiii', !iad been a lady of the royal family, 
and she and Koonde B^ (who was now dewau) 
seeing that the power of Nunjeraj had fallen intji 
the hands of a far abler man, conspired to over- 
throw him. Taking advaniage of the absence of 
the greater part of his troops, while he waa en- 
camped with a small force under the walls of 
Seringapatam, the capital, the Brahmin caused a 
cannonade from all the vorka to he opened upon 
him. Hyder was sending for his friend the Bnili- 
min, when he learned the truth. He then retired 
ivith his cavalry, leaving his family and his in- 
fantry behind. He was now thrown on the world, 
aud having been defeated hy some troops led by 
the Brahmm, he went unarmed and as a suppliant 
1 the abode of Nunjeraj. Being admitted, ho 
threw himself at his feet, imploring forgiveness. 



i place at the head of the state. Nunjeraj, 
though he knew him, was deceived. He gave him 
his forces and the influenoe of his name ; by 
I of forged letters Hyder frightened Koonde 
R(io away from his army, which he then attacked 



should eiplie, 



tthlch (he ft 



surrender of 



and defeated. He was soon 
to the rajah, one of which 

Koonde R^, whose life, howevei-, hh tUBnjjeu VLi 
Bpare', Districts were then assigned for the sup- 
port of the rajah and of Nunjeraj, and the fortu- 
nate MusBulman adventurer thus became in effect 
the soverdgn of the Hindoo realm of Mysore. 
(1759.) 

In 1761 Bazalut Jung, for the sum of three lacs 
of rupees, made Hyder Nabob of Sera ; and it was 
reduced by their united forces, Hyder continued 
to extend his conquests, and in 1763 he made him- 
self master of the realm of Bednore, in whose capi- 
tal he obtained a treasure which, he owned, chiefly 
led to his snbseqnent greatness. An invasion of 
the Marattaa occupied him during the next year, 
and he was obliged to purchase their departure by 
the payment oi tliirty-two lacs of rupees, and the 
cession of some territory. In 17^ lie made a 
descent on the western coast, and conquered Mala- 
bar. While he was there tlie raJEih died ; and he 
immediately sent orders for that prince's eldest 
son to succeed, and he resumed the districts which 
had been assijped for the support of the rojai 
family, ^ving instead of them an annual pension. 

In 1767 the Niz&m and the Maratlos made war 
on Hyder Ally, The latter, with their usual cele- 
brity, were the first to take the field. To impede 
their progress, Hyder laid waste the country in a 
fearful manner ; but, uncheciied by his measures, 
they still advanced, and reached Sera, where 
Hyder's brother-in-law surrendered to them the 
fort and district, without even a show of fighting. 
Hyder, now alarmed, made proposals to the Ma- 
rattaa, and they retired on being wall pidd. 

The troops of the NiaSm, with an English force 
nnder Col. Joseph Smith, entei-ed the territories of 
Mysore. Ere long, however. Smith saw reason to 
believe that their ally was playing the English 
false, and that he was actualiy in treaty with 
Hyder. He therefore kept bis corps separate. As 
Col. Wood was advancing tWm Trichinopoly, he 
put his troops in motion te join him, and on the 
way (Sept. 3) he was attacked by Hyder with a 
lai^ force. Tlie action commenced at two, and 
ended at dusk, in the total defeat of the Mysoreans. 
As the Britisii troops were in great want of pro- 
visions, and feared another attack, they made a 
forced march of twenty-seven hours for Trino- 
malee, not halting for either refresliment or repose. 
Here they had hoped to find abundance of pro- 
visions, but they were mieeralily disappointed ; and 
leaving the sick and wounded in the town. Smith 
had to move his troops abont in quest of supplies, 
while the country was sconred by 40,000 of the 
enemy's cavalry. Hyder and the Niiam (for they 
were now allies) deferred making an attack, until 
the want of food should have rednced the strength 
of the English, but Smith was fortunate enougli to 
discover some large hoards of grain, and thus his 
men were Itept hi a state of efficiency. On tiie 
22nd the enemy commenced a distant cannonade 
on his left ; in order to turn their left, he made a 
movement from his right round a hill ; the enemy 
did the same, in order to intercept the English, 
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they {hought were retreating ; and th 
mutnal aurpciso, Ihey encountered. Tl first 
struggle was far the hill, which CapL Cuoh 
d for the Engliali. The two armies wer t 
II out in array of tmttie. The English 
1400 infantty and 30 cavalry, Europeans, lOOi 
SepojB, and 1600 of Mohammed Ally's go d f 
nothing cavalry. The army of the allies is ti t d 
i 70,000, one half of which was cavalry. It 
Irawn up in n crescent, half-circling the B h 
army. The English caanon having nearly ul d 
that of the enemy, was tnmed un the dense mass 
of their cavalry, who, having stood the fire f 
oine minutes ia the expectation of getting -i n 
o charge, and receiving none, at length t m d 
and fled. Hyder, who saw that all was lost d w 
off his cannon, and advised the NizSm to d f 
< ; hut he spurned at the idea, and de !ac 
he would sooner perish. The approach ft 
English, however, abated his courage, and h o 
was one of the most forward in flight. The ti 
captured Ol pieces of cannon ; their los 
'"" men, that of the enemy was supposed to 
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'0 approaching, the Englisl 
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his operations ; and having 
small places, he proceeded to attack Ambuor, 
which, seated on the summit of a granite moun- 
tain. WBB defended by Capt. Calvert, with a, small 
1. Hyder having dismantled the lower 
Ivert retired to the oitadeL The Killidlr 
J discovered to be in correepondence with 
Hyder, he and his men were disarmed. Hyder, 
though disconcerted, continued to lire on the fort, 
— ' -' 'engHi effected a breaoh, but in an inaoces- 
ee. He made various attempts to surprise 
, bat in vain ; and he offered Calvert a 
large sum of money and the oommand of half of 
"" is army, if he would surrender ; but he 

) send no more anch meaaages, if he respected the 
lives of his servants, as tiie bearers would be 
hanged in the breach '. The Mege had eorameiiced 
on the lOth November ; and on the 7th December, 
the troops of Col. Smith, marching to the relief of 
Amboor, were in sight. At thear approach, Hydor 
stired, and ascending the Gh&ta, quitted tlie 
Camatic. 

The Nizi-m, weary of the war, had already en- 
tered into secret communication with Col. Smith. 
»nie to the Itnowledge of Hyder, who affected 
-Jt be displeased regarding it, as being for tlieii 
tiial advantage. The Niz^m, thus relieve< 
from anxiety, speedily concluded a treaty, by which 
" I revenues of the Camatic Balag£t, a country 
IV held by Hyder, were transferr^ to the Eng- 
lish, on their agreeing to pay the Niz4m seven lacs 
a year, and the Marattas their ofeus ,- and tlie tri- 
bute for the Circai's was reduced from nme laca 
perpetual to seven laoa a year for a term of six 
years. 

While Hyder was engaged in the Carnatio, some 
of the Malahar chiofe resolved to malEe an effort to 
i-ecover their independence. A force was sent by 
sea from Bombay to their aid. MangaJflr and 
some other places were taken j but an attempt on 
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mi^arned, with conuderable loss. In 
17W, Hyder suddenly appeared before 
ij, g 16 witli an overwhelming force ; and the 
E gl h w re obliged to qoit the place with sucli 
p p t n, that they left behind them ail theii 
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w d d consisting of 80 Europeans a 

Sep ys. Hyder, declaring to the Malabar chiefs 

that h h d found their country a sc 

p se than profit, offered to give it up it paid 
h p ses ; and he thus was enabled to retire 

th I ge sum of money for ihe war against the 

Tl war this year was adverse to the English, 

y m h in consequence of the Presidency 

h vmg tated the practice of ilie jealous repub- 

I fV oe and the United Provinces, in sending 

tw m mbers of council to the army as iield- 

d p t without whose consent no operations 

Id b carried on. One of the iirst acts of these 

1 s to cause the loss of the fort of Mul- 

w g 1 by nsiating on the European gari'ison being 

w Id w and their place supplied by acme of 

th tr p of Mohammed Ally. Co!. Wood, in an 
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ti tire army of Hyder, 

of being totally routed, when a stratagem of 

Capt. Broohe, who commanded the bagg^^e-gnard, 

turned the eveut of the cor" ' " " ' "" ' - •" 

had with him only four companies and two guns, 

these last by a circuitous and concealed rout< 
up to the summit of a flat rock, where they wen 
' ' sewed by the wounded artillerymen, whili 

e rest of the sicit and wounded, who wen 
able to move, were to swell the ranks on the snm 
mit When all was ready, the guns opened a fin 
of grape on the enemy's left flank, and all, butt 
sick and well, raised a shout of, "Hurra ! Smith 
Smith I" Both sides thought Smith was amved 
and Wood, taking advanln^ of the confusion i 
caused, drew up his men in such a mannei- that he 
was able to repel all Hyder's subsequent attacks, 
and force him to retire witli loss '. 

Some time after, Col. Wood, by making a 
tempt to relieve Oosoor, which Hyder was bs 
ing, left BAglor exposed to attack, of which the 
active enemy took advantage ; and the consequence 
was, that two fhousand persons loat their lives in 
the rush which they made lo get into the fort 
when the Mysoreans entered the town. Wood, on 
his return from Oosoor, ag^n fell in with Hyder's 
army, and would probably have been defeated, had 
not Major Fitzgerald, on hearing the firing, has- 
tened to the spot with the other division of the 
English army ; and Hyder retired at his approaci 
Wood, tliough brave even to temerity, was now i 
such a stato of despondence that, on the represent- 
-■= -- of Fitzgerald, he was removed froi 



< Madras 



command, g 

The foi'ts held by the English were now falling 
everywhere into the hands of Hyder. In Decem- 
entered the district of Baramahai; and, as 
advancing (o the reduction of Eroad, he 
with a party of 50 Europeans and 200 
Sepoys, under Capt. Nisoii. When the enemy 
advanced to the attack, the Europeans fired, and 
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Uioa rushed on with tlie bayonet. They poriahed, 
oppreaaed by nnmbera ; the Sepoys were cut duwn 
in their roiJts { and of the whole party no one 
eECBped but Lieutenant Ooreham, whose knowl? dge 
of tixe invgaxige enabled Iiiiu to ebtMii quarter 
from one of Hyder'H officers. Hyderthen made 
Gtoceimm tnuisl&te into English a summons to 
Capt. Orton to aiurender Eroad, inviting hini at 
the saiae time to come in person to Hydei's tent, 
and Bssnnng him of liberty to depart if a surrender 
could not be arranged. Strange to say, he came, 
d was of course detained ; for, as Hyder alleged, 
d as ne regret to aay virs the case, Capt^ Robin- 
1, Ihe second in command, had been taken some 
le before, and was dismiaeed onder parole not to 
■ve agMU daring the war. Hyder, howeyer, 
offered Orton leave to depart, if he would write an 
order for the surrender of ibe place, the garrison 
having liberty to reUre with their property to Tri- 
chinopoly. He at first refused, hut finally con- 
sented ; and Eobinaon actually obeyed tlie order 1 
garrison, as might have been expected, were 
marched prisoners to Seringapatam, and there 
Robinson ended his days in a dungeon. The same 
was tbe fate of the garrison of another fort, which 
surrendered on the condition of being aUowed lo 
depart on parole ; Robmson's conduct, and that of 
the government who employed him, being in both 
coses Hyder's excose. 

Nearly all then' previous acquisitions bad now 
been wrested from the Company ; and in the t e 
ginning of 1708, Hyder sent one of hia generals to 
Madura and Tinnivelly, while he himaotf ravaged 
oomitry about the Caveri. The FreBidencj , 
partly to save the unfortunate peasantry from ruin, 
partly urged by want of money — for Ihey had been 
' " red to suspend their investmenta for Enghmd 
even so they had not funds Mi carry on the war 
e than four months — made proposals for an 
accommodation. At Hyder's desire Capt. Bi ooke 
sent to him, on whose report of his intentuna, 
Mr. Andrews, a member of council, repaired to hi? 
amp, and returned with proposals to be submitted 
the Council, These, however, being dimmed 



end of March, when the two armies were about 
14l> miles sonth of Madras, Hyder, suddenly dia- 
mi^ing his infantry and the greater part of bis 
cavalry, put himself at the head of 6D00 horse, 
and, on the 29&, he appeared on Mount St. Thomas, 
near Madras, whence he despatched a letter to the 
governor, requesting that Mr. Dupr^, a member of 
council, might be sent to him. As it waa in Hy- 
der'a power to plunder the town, ravage the country, 
and pillage and destroy the garden-houses of the 
president and council, before Smith's troops could 
arrive, hia demand was complied with at once, and 
a treaty was concluded, of which the two priaeipal 
articles were, a mutual readtution of conquests and 
mutual aid in defensive wars. 

Thus was terminated, and with more advantage 
to the English than they bad any reaaonabla right 
to expect, a war imprudently, if not unjustly com- 
menced, and feebly and unskilfully conducted by 
the president < and council of Madras. The Hi- 
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i^ectors tlirew muoh va^e blame on ^em, espeei- 
ally for the very wiseat part of Iheir conduct, the 
conclusion of peace, which they said would tend to 
lower them in the eyes of the nadves. The reply 
of the presidency was, that " they were compelled 
to make peace for want of money to wage war." 
, While such waa the state of affairs in the Car- 



and at the close of the year 1769 this gentleman 
resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Carcier. 

la 1767, the DUranee Shah made the last of 
those expeditions with which India has been so 
often afihcted, from the mount^ns of Afghanistan. 
His marcU was directed for Delhi, in which case 
he would probably have encountered the troops of 
the English. But he did not come beyond the 
Punjab, where he had gome contests with the 
SJkl^. An expediUon wae eoon after sent by the 
government of Calcutta to restore the raja' 



In J7fi8 came out a peremptory order to end 
the trade of the Company's servants in salt and 
the other articles, and to let 
natives ; the governor's one and one-eighth on the 
revenue v/aa also to cease. To replace these, i 
commission of two and a half per cent, on thene 
produce of the dewannee revenues was granted, U 
be divided into one hundred eqaal shares, of whicl 
the governor was to havo thirty-iive, and others in 
proportion. 






CHAPTER Xiri. 






W HEN Chve obtained t^e deaatinee of Bengal for 
the Company, he expressed a decided opinion that, 
after paying all the expenses of government, it 
would leave a considerable annual surplus revenue. 
Had Clive remained in India, and had his plans 
and suggestions been acted on by the Directors at 
home, such might have been the result. But this, 
as we have seen, was not done ; adequate salaries 
were not secured to the servants of the Company ; 
the restrictions on private trade were withdrawn, 
and, moreover, a new mode of diverting to indi- 
viduals a large share of the revenue sprang up. 
This wae the civil and military charges for build- 
ings, &c. " Every man now," aays Clive, " wl ' 
permitted to make a bill, mattes a fortmie." 

.The division of the (jowers of government be- 
tween the Nabob and the Company was productive 
of mischief, and bad its effect in diminishing the 
revenue, which was further reduced by the eva ' 
of the payment of duties by the servants of 
Company. Capital was continually going on 
the country, for the investments to England and 
China, which now, instead of being purchased by 
goods and bullion emt from home, were to be " 
nished from the revenues of the province ; oni 
theae revenues were every day raoro absorbed in 
the expenses of government, and checked or intei 
eepted in the ways wo have mentioned, Uie diffi 
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cultj of obtaining the iieoessaiTf Bums ooDtiiiiiall; 
increased. Add to this, that the war with Hjdei 
vras a great drain on the exchequer of Bea^. 

Toward the end of 1769 it appeared thnt there 
waa an excess of disbursements over receipts, and 
the remedy proposed was, " to open their treasur; 
door far remitlnucsa;" that is, to receive the Inrge 
sums wliioh the servants of the Company were 
imnuaJly seeding home, nnd to give bills for them 
on the Company iu England. This was, no doubt. 
& very agreeable niode to all parties in Bengal, 
but it threw the Company at home into great 
dilficaltiea when the amount of these bills Hap- 
pened to exceed that of the sale of the investinentB 
out of which they were to be pud. To prevent 
this evil, the Directors limited the amount foi 
whioh they permitted the government of Benga 
to draw bills on them, nnd their wealth-amossing 
servants then paid their surplus oaah into the 
French and Dutoh factories, getting in return bills 
in Europe, and thus these Companies were enabled, 
n a great measure, to trade on British capital. 

Such was the condition of the finaucea of Bengal 
when Mr. Carder succeeded to the office of ([over- 
nnr on the 21tli December, 17*19. In the follow- 
ing year, the annual rains were withheld by Pro- 
vidence, and India was visit«d by dearUi and 
luie, which swept away one-third of the popula- 
L of Bengal, and made a proportionate reditcti 



tlie allowance to haa which had been arranged by 
Give, bat the Dh'eotors wrote out that, aa he waa 
Luor, they thought sixteen lacs of rupeees quite 
enough for his support, and ordered no more to be 
paid, and thus, how jastly we need not say, they 
added tJiirty-four lacs a year to their revennea. 

While such were the proceedings in India, the 
proprietors at home were not negligent of their 
own interests. Filled with vogue notions of the 
inexhaostible wealth of the East, and having be- 
fore their eyes the huge fortunes accumulated in a 
few years by the servants of the Company, and 
whidi were displayed in many oases with an Ori- 
ental pomp and magniticence, they panted for a 
share in the golden harvest. For some years 
past, the dividends on East India atocii had been 
'x per cent.; but, in 17^6, a vote of the Court of 
roprietoFB raised it at once to ten per cent. In 
ain did the Directors, who knew the real state of 
thmgs, and that money must be taken np at a 
heavy rate of interest to pay this dividend, remon- 
strate ; in a general court on the Gth May, 1767, a 
dividend of twelve and a, half per cent, was voted'. 
But their cupidity was destined to meet a check. 
The idea of tlie wealth of India and the desire to 
partake in it, had also seized the ministers of the 
■n ; a committee uf the House of Commons to 
inquire into the state of the Company had been 
voted by parliament, which met early in Novem- 
ber, 178tf, chiefly for this pui-poae, and a few days 
after tiie proprietors had voted themselves twelve 



and a half per cent., a bill passed Iho house for- 
bidding any increase of dividend for the present, 
and directing that diridends ahould only be voted 
by ballot, and in general courts summoned ex- 
pressly for the purpose. It was insisted on the 
part of the minieU'y, that the territorial acquisi- 
tions of the Company, or those of any subjects, 
belonged to the ci<owu. But Ihey did nut observe 
that the detcannee was of quite a different nature; 
and that the Company was merely a zemmdir to 
the emperor, to whom, or to the Nabob, the rfe- 
Kaanet should of right revert, if the Company 
were required to resign it^ or if their charter 
should expire! Wid the only question was, whether 
the crown or ^e Company shoald have the sur- 
plus revenue of Bengal, a thing which, iu reality, 
had no existence at the very time tliey were dis- 
pudng about it. After a vast deal of argument 
and contention, an act waa passed in April, 1 768, 
allowing the Company to retain the revenues of 
Bengal fur a term of live years, on condition of 
paying every year iOOfiOOl. uito the exchequer; 
they might, if the revenues allowed it, increase 
their dividends up to twelve and a half per cent., 
at the rate of one per cent, in each year ; if the 
dividend fell below ten per cent, the payment into 
the exchequer should be reduced in proportion, 
and ahould cease altogether if it fell to six per 
cent. It was also provided that the Company 
ahould annually export a certain quantity of British 
goods, provide for the payment of their Mmjjle 
contract debts, the reduction of their bonded debt, 
&c. &c. 

Tlie whole blame of the dieappointoicnt of the 
golden dreams of India was thrown on those who 
had the management of the Company's affairs in 
that cotiDtry, and it wae resolved to institute a 
Etriot investi^tion on the s»ct. For this purpose, 
under the title of Supervisors, and vested with 
nearly the whole powers of the Company, Mr. Van- 
sitlart, Mr. Seratton, and Col. Porde, all of whom 
had been high in office in India, were selected to 
proceed thither. They sailed in a fiigate which 
was sent out at the desire of the Company ; but 
Uie frigate and those on board of her wore never 
heard of more. She probably fonndered or went 
down in a hurricane. 

Tlie debt of the Comjiany in India went on oc- 
omnnlating ; they were utterly unable to provide 
for the bills drawn on them, and yet, with all their 
dilHculties staring them iu the face, the Directors 
had the temerity to propose to the proprietors, in 
1770, to raise their dividend to IS, and in the two 
following years, to 12} per cent. These alimenta- 
tions were cheerfully voted j but such a desperate 
course had its inevitable results. In July, 1773, 
the deficit in their acooimts was 1,293,01)0^ They 
apphod to the Bank for a loan of 400,00W., and 
when they had obtained this, for a further loan of 
300,OO0J., but that body would only give 200,000^ ; 
and on the 10th August, the chairman and deputy 
waited on Lord Hortli, the minister, and told him 
that nothing short of the loan of a million would 
save the Compwiy from ruin. 

The muiiater had the Company now completely 
in Ms power. There had been two committees 
sitting on tiie Subject of Indian affairs ; the one 
called the Secret, the otiier (which was open) the 
Select Conunittee ; and ttius some, though rjither 
imperfect, knowledge of the subject had been eli- 
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cited. The proposal of the Company to send out 
ftnother aet of supervisora was negatiyed, and a 
determination to regulate tlieir affairs, whether 
hey would or not, was openly expreseed, A hill, 
mbodying the views of the ministry, was brought 
n ; and as by it the constitution of the Company 
would be greatly altered, all possible oppoBitEon U> 
it waa mode, hoUi in aaiA oat of Farliament. The 
Company and ilie shareholders who would be dis- 
franchisad by it petitioned, Mid were heard by 
countiel at the bar of both houses agunet it^ The 
city of London also petitioned against it, as of 
dajigerous consequence lo all corporations what- 
ever. But in vain : the propositions of the minister 
wore carried by large majorities ; and in June and 
July, 1773, two acts respeoting tlia Comtuuiy re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

Ths first was financial. Government agreed to 
lend the Company 1,400,0(KM. at 4 per cent., and 
not to demand the 400,000;. a year till that debt 
had been disehai^ed ; the Company during tliat 
was not to diride more tha 6 and 

more than 7 per cent, till th as 

reduced to I ^OO.OOOJ. After this m 

vas to receive three-fourths of 
ieipta, and the other fourth to go to 
of the bond-debt, or to the forma 

itingent expenses ; the territor p se to 

nain to the Company for th ro g 

ITS of their charter. 

By the other bill, the quaJifiea g m 

the Court of Proprietors was raised 600 

loom. ; the holder of 30002. sloe to 
DOW. throe, and of 10,000i. four 
a have been in the possession 
welve raonlhs. The Directors were to be elected 
for four years, a fonrth to go out annually. The 
government of Bengal, Bah4r, and Orissa was to 
be vested in a governor-general, with a salary of 
25flaOl. a. year ; and four councillors, with ROOOZ. a 
year each. The other presidencies were to be 
subordin^e lo (IiaC of Bengal. A supreme court 
of judicature was to be established at Calcutta, 
consisting of a chief justice, with SOOOf. a year, 
■ ' three puisue judges, with each 60002. a year, 
B appointed by the Crown. The first governor- 
general and councillors were io be named in the 
act, and were to hold their office for five years ; 
the Company were then to appoint, subject to the 
— h t a of the Cnawn. All the Indian cor- 
I d CO relating to civil, military, or financial 
irs wa. to be laid before the ministry. No 
10 the King's or Company's service was to 
presents } tha goveiaioi', couueillors, and 
] dges w re not to engage in trade. 

& h re the legisutive acts which led to a new 
ssra m he history of the Company. For those 
h t ng long after the events, judge all mea- 

d events hy an imaginary standard of 
ght and moke no allowance for human ignorance 
ai d f II b lity, nothing is more easy than to find 
f It V th and condemn all those measures ' ' 



boUi in India and England, lias shown that It {9 a kcc 



to the eye of candour they will perhaps appear ns 
good as could well have been devised at the time. 



The governor-general appointed under the act 
was Warren Hastings, Esq., the actual governor of 
Bengal ; the councillors were Mr. Barwell, a civil 
servant of the Company, Gen. Clavei'ing, Col. 
Mouson', and Mr. Philip Francis'. The chief- 
justice was Sir Elijali Impey ; the puisne judges, 
Messrs. Hyde, Lemaistre, and Chambers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



as coeeded in the beginning of 
Bengal, by Warren Hastmgs, 
m mber of council at Madras. 

hat of the Bri^sh Eiupire in 

I he year 1732, of an ancient, 

greatly reduced family. Aflsr 

' fo ordinary schools, ho 

■ ' Westminster. H 
lelf ; hut on the deaih 
if his uncle, the charge of him fell to a very distant 
relation, who heuig an East India Direi^or, and 
not hking to be at the espense of giving him a 
classical education, resolved to send him out as 
a writer to Bengal. 

Hastings reached Calcutta on the 8th October, 
1750, just within two months of completing his 
eighteraith year. After stopping a couple of years 
in that city, he was sent to the factory of Cossim- 
basar, and he was there when it was taken by 
Sflraj-nd-dowlah. He was made a prisoner, but 
suffered to go at large, the chief of one of the 
Dnteh factories giving bail for hia appearance, and 
he remained at Moorshedab£d. He afterwards 
joined the fugilivea from Calcutta at Fnlta. In 
tha subsequent negotiations with that prince, Hast- 
ings was joined with Mr. Amyatt, and after his 
overthrow he was placed as a liind of resident at 
the court of Meer JafSer. Clivo saw his talents, 
and seems to have reposed much confidence in 
him. After Clive's departure he remaned at the 
court of Meer JafBer, and had a share in the act 
of his deposition, though it does not appear that Ee 
approved of it. When Mr. Sumner and others 



1, he became a 



imber of council a 



malignity and dJsregArd oi' 
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Calcatla, Bud lie there gave his support to Mr. 
Vansittart againeC (he domineeruig majoritj'. In 
1762 lie was aeiit on t. mission to Meer Coaaiii 
but Ilia pi'udeiit and moderate suggestious wei 
rejected by Johnstone tiad his party. In 176 
He. Haslinga returned to England in the san 
ship with Mr. Vanaittart. He was then the pos- 
sessor of only a, very moderals fortune, and ni 
Borvant of tlie Company had ever left India with e 
fairer character. 

The narrowness of his ciroumatancea soon obliged 
Hastings to seek for eniploymeat again in India, 
The knowledge which he displayed when ex- 
amined on Indian a^aira in the Honae of Com- 
mons had increaaed his friends in llie Direction ; 
and in 1769 he was appointed second in oauncil 
at Fort St. George, and a member of the select 
committee theru, nominated for the purpose of 
restoring the Company's afiaira in the Camatio. 
His aucceasiou to tlie office of president after Mr. 
Uupr^i the present occupant, was alao secured to 

In Madras, Hastings devoted Iiis energies to im- 
proving the mode of pi'oviding the Company's in- 
veatmenta; and hia conduct gave so much satisfac- 
tion to the Directors, that, in 1771, they nominated 
him second in council in Bengal, with the assurance 
that, on Mr. Cartier's retirement, he sliould be hia 
anccessar. This event took place early in 177^1 
and Hastings became governor of Bengal. 

The plan of divided sovereignty between the 
Nabob and the Company, devised by Clive, had 
not been fi)und to answer, and the produce of tlie 
deaanaet was nothing li^e what had been calcu- 
lated on. It was therefore deemed advisable in 
1768 that servants of the Company m d p 
viaoca, should be placed in eaci d tn t f th 
purpoae of superintending tlie oat f ar es 

and two councils, with authority tl p 

visors, be estabhslied, the one at III rbh d b^ 
and the other at Patna. This pla h as 

not found to answer any better tl an tl f 



acted in the Khalsa as superintendent of the dia- 

As the new system did away with the zemindai'y 
courts, those great insCrnmenta of oppression, two 
new ones were appointed in eacli district ; a cri- 
minal named Foujdaree Adawlut, presided over by 
the collector witli theCAzee and Muftee of the dis- 
trict, and two Moolavees or Mohammedan lawyers ; 
and a civil, named Mofnasul Dewuice Adawlut, of 
which the collector also waspreMdent, aided by the 
dewan of the district, and other native officers. 
Two courts of appeal were established at Calcutta, 
a crhninal, named Niz^mut guddur Adawlut, and 
a civil, named Suddur Dewanee Adawlut. 

The office of Naib Dewan of Bengal had beei 
held by Mohammed Reza Kh4n, whom Clive had 
made Maib Nizim to the jMung Nabob. Against 
this man serious charges, ^1 apparently originating 
with the inftimouB Nundcomar, had reached the 
Directors, and they sent out strict orders to seize 
himself, hia family, his partizans and adherents, 
and bring thera prisoners to Calcutta. This busi- 
ness was managed with great secrecy and dispatch 
by Has^ngs; and one of the chief reasons he as- 
sigiis for so doing is, thai Mohammed Reza Khfin 
must, from his great wealth, have established "an 
interest with such of the Company's agents, as, by 
actual authority, or by representations to tlie 
Honourable Company, might be able to promote 
or obstruct hia views ;" in plain English, he muat 
have bought them. Shitab Roy, the upright and 
honourable Naib Dewan of Patna, protibly as e 
partizan or adherent, was also arrested and sent tc 
Calcutta. Neither of them, however, was throwt 
I prison, they were only required not to leave 
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na had never hitherto taken place I d 
thej e\pressed it, " to stand forth as D 
manage and collect the revenu b) 1 
agency of their own servants. Tl plai d pt d 
by Mr IlastJuga and the council f 11 t g 1 
leienues was, to let the lands on leases of iiv 
years, a committee, composed of the president and 
four mombera of council, should make circuits of 
superintendence through the country ; the super- 
visors should be named collectors, and each have 
a native dewan Joined with him ; no collector's 
banyam or servant should be iJlowed to form any 
part of the revenues, and no presents should be 
accepted by any person high or low; and no money 
be lent on interest to any persons connected with 
the land. As the terms offered for the landa did 
not prove satisfactory, the plan of letting them by 
auction was adopted, the preference being given to 
the actual zemind4r or oUier middleman, when he 
offered a fair value; if not, he was pensioned off, 
and the lands .let to another. The ryot waa secured 
gainst taxation by a lease. 

The Khalsa, or supreme court of revenue, i 
removed to Calcutta ; the office of Naib De" 
was aboliahed; the council formed a board of re 
line; and a na^ve functionary named Roy Roj-au 
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son was appointed 10 Bueceed hi 
offices. It is due to Mr. Hastings 
throughout all this business he seems to have acted 
with great fairness. 

A very important part of the office of the Nat 
Nazim was the aupe'rintendenoe of the person an 
household of the Nabob. This it was reaolved t 
divide into two offices, analogous to the guardiar 
ships of the person and of the property appointed 
by our court of Chancery, There were two p 
sons who seemed to have a claim to the forn 
office ; the mother of the Nabob, and his un 
Ateram-ud-Dowtah, the brother of Meerjaffi , 
Yet both of these were set aside, and the office 
was bestowed on Mooni :^gum, a second wife o; 
concubine of Meer Jaffler's. The reason assigned 
ws£, the ascendancy she had over the mind of the 
Nabob, being the only person of whom he stood in 
awe, and her having no children o'~ 
Hastings, in a private letter to the 
^ves a further reason — her being the declared 
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eDemy of Mahammcd Reza Ktiftn, and therefore 
likelj to be active in procnriiig evidence against 
him. As to the uncle, there was the dsnger of 
himself or his aons, as next heirs, practising against 
the life of the Nabob, Tlie reasons for rejecting 
the mother do not appear. 

The other office, Dewan of the honsebold, was 
rfven to Rajah GoordasB, the son of Nundcomor. 
The reaaan aeeigncd was, their hnown eninilf to 
Mohammed Reza Khfln. It was espeeted that 
Mb own probity, joined with the talent of his fa- 
ther, by whom it was known he would be influenced, 
though it was hoped not eonlrolled, would cause 
hhn to perform the dutiea of the ofBoe m a credit- 
able manner ', 

The emperor Shidi Alum had, from the time that 
Ciiva had made the arrangement with him, been 

t an:ciouB to prevail on the English to convej' 

to Delhi, and replace him on the throne of his 

anceetors. Unable to prevail on them, he had lis- 
tened to l^e overtures of the Maratta chiefs Tikkajee 
Holkaf , Madhajee Sindia, and Kishu Viaajee, whom 
the Peishwa had sent with a large force into Hin- 

:an, in order to recover the influence lost at the 
battle of PSniput, and (o punish the Kobillaa far 
their share in that event They of course exacted 
hard conditions for their services ; the emperor 
had no alternative but to submit, and on the 2Sth 
December, 1771, he made his entrance into Delhi. 
The Maiattas, having suffered him to remain there 
only a few days, hurried him into the field, and 
their united fiiroe elitered the nearest part of the 
Bohilla territory, Seheranp^, the j^heer of the 
\a,le minister, Nujuh-ud.Dowlah, and which was 
now held by his son, Zabita Khka. This chief, 
though he made s, spirited defence, was defeated 
and forced to fly to the camp of Shujah-ud-Dowlah, 
and hia country was ravaged by the Maraltaa, who, 
re^irdleSB o( their ally, kept all the plunder to 
themselves. The principal remaining Sirdar (ciie/) 
of tbe Rohillaa now was Hafez Kahmut Kh^ ; 
and through him an agreement was formed with 
Shujah-ud-Dowlali, by which, on the Rohillas en- 
ga^mg to pay him forty lacs of rupees, he under- 
tooh to cause the Marattas to retire fi^m the" 

ountry. Ot tlieae lacs Hafez p^d five ; and i 
the Marattas soon after retired of their own accord 

Lccount of the rojns, he demanded that the bond 
should be cancelled ; but the viz!r still retMned 
In all these transactions Sir Robert Barker 
acted a prominent part, with tbe approbation of 



gusted witii his allies. On hip refusal to comply 
with some more of their demands, they invested 
D(lhi, and on the 22od December, 1772, abont a 
r from the time they had put him into poeaes- 
1 of It, he was forced to surrender it to their 
.._.jis. He became now a mere instrument in their 
handa, and the first use they made of their power 
was to force him to cede to them the provinces of 
AEahabM and Corah. 

'I he Marattas now prepared to cross tbe Ganges 
ind enter Rohilcmid again ; and they made great 



mohjfci 



offers to the RohiUas if they would give t 
a free passage through their country to Oude. 
The Rohillas temporized ; the vizir exerted h 
self to prevent that luiion, and, as Hafez Itolimut 
asserts, offered to give up Uie forty lacs of rupees ; 
and they finally united their troops with his and 
the English, when they entered their country, to 
oppose the passage of the Guiges by the Marattas. 
No aoti"~ ' '--'- "' ' "'" "' " ■' 

people to return to their oi 

In all these transac^ons little, if any, blame at 
taches to the condnct of the Rohillos. But, as wi 
have already seen ', their conntry bad always beei 
an object of cupidity to the rulers of Oude. In i 
meeting between the vizir and Mr. Hastings a 
BenSres, in the month of September, the forme 
asked for an English force to put him in posses- 
i»on of the Rohilla country. In this project hi 
was actually encouraged by tlie latter ; and it wai 
finally arranged that he should bear all the ex 
peiises of the English troops which should be given 
him, and pay the CompMiy forty la«B of rupees on 
the accomplishment of the enterprise. 

In hia own account of this tcansacOon, Mr. Has- 
tings never says (me word of its justice or the ci 
trary ; lie only speaics of expediency. The vi: 
he says, was the only useful ally of Uie Company ; 
the acquiudon of the Rohilla comitry would be 
very braiefidal to him Mid the Company ; and he 
dwells on the advantage of getting forty lacs of 
rupees, and having a large portion of their army 
supported at the expense of their ally. When 
writing an account of this Ben^s treaty (the 
whole of which we have not yet seen), he says, " I 
am not apt to attribute: a large share of merit to 
my own actions ; but I own that this is one of the 
few to which I can, with confidence, aifix my own 
approbation." 

The remaining part of the treaty related to the 
emperor. On the pretext of his haviug joined the 
enemies of the Company, and given to them the 
provinces which had been assigned him, they we 
resumed, and were ^vcn to the vizir for fifty la 
of mpees, twenty to be paid down, and the i 
mainder in two eriual annual instalments. On the 
application of the emperor for the arrears of his 
tribute, and his demand of punetual payment in 
future, Mr. Hastings' reply was, that he " would 
not consent to let a I'upee pass oat of Bengal, till 
it had recovered from its distresses, which had 
been prindpally occasioned by the vast drains that 
had been niode of its specie, for his remittancei " 
in other words, that he should get nothing m 
from the Company. 

No act mure flagrantly unjust than this is tc 
found in history. The emperor's right to coi 
the dewannee, and other advant^:es acquired for 
tbe Company, was undoubted, and the annual sun?. 

There was no condition made with him that he 
should not attempt to regain possession of his 
paternal dominions ; and though the Company 
might consider, the Marattas dangerous, they were 
not, properly speaking, their enemies. As to bis 
cession oi the provinces, it was well known to have 
been an act of oompulMon; and from tbe spedmen 
he had had of the Marattas, there was little liketi- 
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hood of his again Beeking their friendship, and us 
the vizir whs unable to defend Iiia own daminious 
without the help of the English, they might as 
well defend tlie two provinces for the deacendimt 
of TimQr as for him. But even grauting e. politicnl 
iieceBMCy m this matter, the reiosa] of the tribute 
wim robbery nud breach of faith. Still the whole 
of the guiit must not fall on Hastings, who in this, 
as iu so many other points, only carried out the 
ivielies of his maeters, who had long been watching 
for a, pretext to stop the payment of the tribute. 
Oa the 11th Novembei-, 1768, they had writlfln 
lES himself into the ha,nds 
are dis- 
engaged from him, and it may open a fmr oppor- 
tunity of wiUiholding the twenty-six lacs we now 
pay turn." And on the treaty of Benares they 
bestowed their entire spprobaUon. 

Another point arranged with the vizir in the 
Benarea conference n'as, the appointment of a 
civil agent to reside at his court and be tlie me- 
dium of communication between him and the go- 
vernor. This task had hitherto been nsuatiy 
cxeculed'by the mihtary ofiicer on the spot, but it 
was a part of Hastings' policy to r^e the civil 
over the military power. The first retddent, as 
these agents were called, at the court of the 
was Mr. Nalhauie] Middleton, and he was d ted 
to communicate secretly with the governor. 

The vizir did not seein inclined to atta 
RflhillRS at once. He advanced totvards D 
and assisted the emperor in taldng Agra fro 
Jits, gave him some money, and finally con 
a treaty by which the troops of the empero 
1X1 join him ag^nst the Kohillas, and ha was re 
turn to have a share of the plunder, and half 
conquered country. 

In November the vizir unexpectedly cal ed 
the president for the promised aid, Hastin h 
some diiHculty in obtaining the assent of h 
leagues; but in January, 1774, the second b 
reoaved orders to join the vizir; in Februar) 
Champion came and took the command of 
it entered tJie ternton' of Oude, and on th 
ot April the allied forces entered the Eo 
country. On the ISth, Col. Champion wr le 
the president, stating that the Rohilla chief 
most anxioQS for accommodation, but that t 
mands of tiie vizir had now risen to too en 

Aware now thai arms, not equity, must 
their fate, the Rohillas prepared for action 
; the moruuig of the 23rd, the English advan 
Hie attack. Col. Champion, as a generous enemy, 
bestows the highest praise on the desperate valour 
and even the military skill displayed by the Ro- 
hillas and th^r leaders. But valour was unavail- 
ing; and after a severe contest of nearly three 
hours, they Hed, leaving 30OO slain, including many 
Sirdars, among whom were the gallant Hafez Rah- 
mut and one ot his sons. The doughty vizir, it 
will easily be believed, hod no ^are in this vic- 
tory. He had even refused to lend some of his 
cannon, and broke his promise of being at hand 
with hie cavalry. But when the victory was gained, 
and plunder was in prospect, then his troops put 



his barbarous treatment, not only of the Rohiltfls. 
but of the innocent Hindoo cultivators, were shock- 
ing to humanity '. 

The army shortly after marched to Bissonly, in 
the centre of the Rohilla country, where they 
found the emperor's general, Nujuf KhSn, with hie 
army. As the coimtry might now be regarded aa 
conquered, and as the emperor had performed his 
part of the treaty, though the rapidity of the Eng- 
lish had prevented his sharing iu Uio conquo 
Nujuf Khto demanded for him his share of tt 
country and of the plunder. The vizir was nnab 
to deny the treaty ; but poEutiva orders came from 
Calcutta to the English commander, to support 
him in the violation of it; and of course it was set 

A Rohilla chief, named Fyzoola Kh£n, was 
in arms at the foot of the mountains. He f 
ofiering to hold his district as a renter from the 
vizir ; but the latter positively declared that he 
would suffer no Rohilla chief to remain beyond the 
Ganges. The army was then put in motion to 
attadt him ; but when they came near to where he 
was posted, the vizir, from some unexplained rea- 
son, became anxious for accommodation. After a 
rd deal of negotiation, it was agreed tliat Fyzuola 
kx Id surrender one half of his efi'ects t« 

id receive in return a jagheer of nearly 
fi tee lacs ot rupees in Kohilcund. 



CHAPTER XV. 



O h October, the vessel carrying the nei 

mm rs council and the judges of the Suprem 

Co rt ored in the Hoogmy. Mr. Hasting 

ta y sent the second member of council t 

fate them on their safe arrival. They 
ilcntta on the l!)th, under a salute from 
B, and were conducted by an officer of 
r's staff to his private residence, where 
m mbers of the government were assembled 
to receive them. But courtesies of this kind had 
little effect on the minds ot those to whom they 
were shown. The meu whom Parliament in its 
wisdom (that is, the favour of the minister) had 
selected to regulate the afiurs of an empire, b ' 
remarked on titeir landing that the batteries Ii 
fired only seventeen, instead of twenty-one gii 
and that no guard of honour had met them on 1 
beach ; and Uicy showed much real or aftected 
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Next morikkiig a council waa held, and th* 
inia»OD and the Compnnj's letter were rend, 
latter strunji;ly inculcated unanimity and eoneord 



be inqaired 

It would sesm that the tliree new members eon- 
ceived their chief bu^ness to be 1« liaten to all 
kinds of charges from all quarters ag^net the 
governor-general, and to be at concord only among 
themsBii«e, and to nnite in showing him neither 
favour nor justice. ■ At least ho we might infer 
from their conduct ; and huncefoi-th we shall have 
to contemplalfl acta and sceties discreditable to tlie 
Euglish name. 

They wonid fidn have set about their self- 
imposed task at once ; but on Hastings* obsersiog 
that Mr. Barwetl was at some distance, the; 
agreed to wait till the 25th fur his return. On 
that day was read a ininule of the goveruor'a, giv- 
ing a view of his policy and conduct since the time 
of his appointment. They denounced tlie treaty 
of Benares as impolitic, and the war not only so, 
but unjust. But to understand the matter clearly, 
they required the whole of Mr. Middleton's cor> 
respondenoe to be Md before them. This Hastings 
refused, as h t rre p d ce ha g b e- 

cret, it mu tlia t d ythmttra 

which it wo Id t 1 bee 1 urabi p 
haps even ftmkpbh btl ffd 
to produce y P rt f t th t rel led to th 

subject und Irat Nt tetwth 

ejEpresalng b d g d hi ting th ir 

Buspicione, tb m j nly as 1 11 h f rth 
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sums due by the vizir on other accounts, 
also to lead hia troops, within fourteen days, 
Oude ; and in case of the vizir', 
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Hastings re- 
monati'ated, but of course in vmu, against these 
measures, as predpitate, and dangerous to the 
Company's interests. 

lu the beginning of 1775 Ihe visir died, and was 
succeeded as SQbahd&r of Oude by his son, who 
took the title of Asof-ud-duwiah, to whom also, 
after some delay, the emperor granted the ofiice of 
vizir. In public treaties it is generally under- 
stood, that tliey are te be of a permanent charac- 
ter, and not te depend on the life of the pereona 
mdiing them; those therefore mods with Sbujab- 
ud-dowlah should in jusdce extend te his succeiuor. 
But the majority took a different view. They 
maintained, that all engagements with the late 
Sfibahdflr were personal, and tliat the present one 
must miilce new terms for himself; and through 



Mr. Bristew, whom they had sent to r 
Middleton, they forced a new treaty o 
dowlah. By this the Company were tc 
him Corah and Allahabad, and he in rei 
cede to them the territery of Ben£res, held by 
Rajah Cheit Sing, raise the allowance to their 
troops to 260,000 rupees a month, and pay all the 
money due by hia late father. Mr. Hastings re- 
fused to concur in tliese terms, as in themselves 
miJHSt, and beyond the power of Azot-nd-dowlaJi 
te fulfil. The Direclors, in their first letter on the 
subject, disapproved of the conduct of the council, 
holding their engagenients with Shnjah-ud -dowlah 
to be permanent. But in their second, after they 
had heard of the increase of revenue, and of pay 
of the troops, they signiiied thdr tntire iwroiatioB 
of the treaty that had been concluded. In fact, at 
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'ever unjust, that brought 

oould frame a charge of a 
tnre against the governor-general met with fiivoiir 
front the majority, who received all sorla of per- 
sons for this purpose at their private residences. 
Thither then repaired discontented or place-seeking 
Englishmen, and crafty oaUves, especially Nund- 
m d I ges of pecnla^on soon began te 

b hro ht f ewaid The first accusation came 
fm. tl B f Burdwan, the widow of the n 

SI wl 1 d ] Id the zeminda^ of that district, 
mm had been at first left tinder her 
L rd h p b t he had afterwards been with- 
d wn from t d the alfairs of tlie 2£mindary 
m iged by psraons appointed by tlie Eng- 
1 h Sh w cc sed the Dewan of corrup^n, 
d M (iral m, the resident, of supporting him 
f th sail f th bribes which he obtained from 
h ra Th 1 nty resolved that the Dewan 
h uld b m d at least for a time, and tbn' 
th Ba h Id as she desired, be allowed ti 
m to Cal tt villi her son. Hastings and 
B w II [ pna d hese measures, as unjust or nn- 
ai M Oraham made an indignant reply- 
Am g th th gs, he showed that he had le" 
B rd ^ w ks after the rajah's death, a 
t t I e d th e years by the Ranee, for th 
'" ' '" ~ agauist him. He also 



1 ired th t tl Ranee 



hould g 



p..y 



s failed t 



establish her charges. This was a law or usage oF 
tlie country, in order to put a check to false or ca- 

would nut unpose it. A variety of accounts were 
presented, in which were entered various sums 
paid by the Dewan to tlie servants of the Cum- 
pany,among whicli was a petty sum of 1500 rupees 
to Mr. Hastings himself ! The whole amounted 
to upwai'ds of nine lacs ; but nothing could be 

This chnrge having failcd,a new one was brougfit 
forward. A statement was made by a native, that 
the foujdar of Hooghly was paid by tlie Company 
72,000 rupees a year, and that out of this he 
annually paid the governor 36,000, and his native 
secretary 4000, having only 32,000 for himself ; 
for whicli snm tlie accuser would undertake to do 
the duties of the office, and ^us save the Company 
40,000 mpees a year, of which Ihey were now 
defrauded by Mr. Hastings. The motives of this 
person are tolerably clear ; yet the majority went 
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> the case. The foujdar having ohjeoted to be 
iro, which Hindoos of high oustc regard as a 
dsgvadatiDii, he was held tu be guilty, and dis- 
missed, and the office was given le another — not, 
liowever, the B«cuBer— at 3^,000 rupees a yeax. 

Any one, we are pemuaded, who conaidecs the 
preceding conduct of Cha majority, mnst feel that 
it WHS nmlienity toward Hasting and not a love 
of justice, tSat actuated them. Tliis was oerUunly 
Hastings' own feeling ; he viewed them as Ms ene- 
mies and his accusers, and would oot allow them 
< be his judges. He denied (heir right, dtting in 
luncil and in Mb presence, to receive chaises 
agMnst him, and asserted that he would not lower 
the dignity of his office by anawerin;; charges made 
by any one who ohosa to come before thero. It 
they wanted to inquire into bis conduct, let them 
resolve thamselvea into a committee, and then lay 
the charges before the Supreme Court or the Di- 
rectors. And he declared his resolution to dissolve 
the council as soon as they should enter on any 
inquiry rehiting to himself. Th' h Iw j d*d 
and he and Mr. Barwell retired ; b t th m j y 
then voted Gen. Clavering info th b^u and p d 
ceeded. 

n the nth March, Mr. Frai is siat d to h 
Board that he had been waited th m g 
by Nundoomar, who had delive d 1 ua pi 
which he requested him to lay bef re th m 11 
did not think, he added, tliat he 1 d gl t t 
refuse a person of Nundcomar's ra k A to th 
contents of the paper, he knew th m t b t h d 
a suspicion ^lat it contained ch gcs g t tl 
governor of tailing bribes from i is If ai d f m 
Munnee Begum. Some days afle tl p i 

from Nnudcomar was presented ; d M tl 

soved that be should be called b f re h m to 
substantiate his charge. Hastings fused y 

lug terms, and he dwelt mdtgua tly th 
rthy conduct of Francis. He said he had ex- 
pected this attack ; for he had seen a paper con- 
' Luing many accusations against him, which be 
IS luld had been carried to Col.Monson by Nund- 
mar, who bnd been some hours in private with 
m, explaining the charges. Monson denied 
having seen any paper contMning charges against 
'lO governor-general (perhaps ha meant he had 
)t read such a paper) ; but he made no reply to 
the charge of the private intervievi'. The motion, 
however, was carried of course ; Hastings and 
Barwell retired ; Nundcomar was then examined, 
and a resolution was passed, that Hastings had 
received 3,54,000 rupees, which of right belonged 
to the Company ; and by another resolution he 
was called on to reftmd tliem. Hastiugs refused 
to receive or answer these resolutions ; and it 
was then resolved that the proceedings shonld be 
transmitted to the Company's attorney, to consult 
iCounael how to proceed for the recovery of the 

The facts of the case were these. After Nund- 
comar liad opened the business, as above related, 
Mr Grant accountant to the council at Moorshe- 
dat ki sent some accounts which he said he had 
re d from a native who had been a clerk in 
tl s Nab b s treasury, from which it appeared that 
Mun ee Begum had received 9,674563 nipecs more 
I 1 had accounted for. The clerk, when 
nm d stated thai her head-euauch had endea- 
d t induce him to restore the papers and 



self V, 






and Mr. Grant i 

^ that similar attempts had 

n himself. The majority, Hastings 



■nd Barwell In vain opposing, determmed to send 
Mr. Goring t« investigate the conduct of the Be- 
gum, whose power was meanwhile to be withdrawn 
from her and committed to Bajah Goordass. The 
instructions Ui Mr. Gorhig were, to receive ftom 
the Begum all the accounts of the NizSmiit for tlie 
last eight years, and deliver them to gentlemen 
who were to examine and report on them to the 
Board. This might be expected to occupy some 
time ; but he reached MoorshedabM on the 30th 
May, and on Ae 22ud he sent to Calcutta memo- 
randums of payments to Hastings and others, 
obtained, as it seems, by intimidation, and with a 
view to the inculpation of Haa^ngs. In these it 
waa stated that 1^0,000 rupees had been given to 
the governor, as entertainment money, when be 
went to Moorshedabid, in 1773, and a similar su 
to Mr. Middleton. The latter, we may hero o 
s« was never denied ; the former Mr. Hasting 

t b equeub period, acknowledged and a 

t mjted to justify^. 

Th p >e mover in all this buwaess, as we mj 

as Nundcomar. Him Hastings regarded : 

h d dly my and h n he owns *, lie hated 

b 11 m n 1 g We must therefore be 

t e amin e e y th ng relatuig to this 

I tl n ontl f Aprl wi mdictmeut was pre- 
f ri d g n t Nundco nar and Messrs. Joseph and 
F -a P \ ke n tl e bup n e Court, at the in- 

t f M Ha t ngs Mr Barwell, Mr. G. Van- 

ttart &1 Hastings banyan, aid the Roy Royan 

f Ca] tt , for a conspiracy, to force a man named 
Cu mal d-dtn to write a petition against tliem. 

\.rt tl examination befora the judges, Mr. F. 
1< wk disehai-ged, and Nundcomar and Mr. 

J. Fowke were held to bail, at the suit of Mr. Has- 
tings and Mr, Tansittart, the other parties having 
wi^drawn their names. On the following day the 
majority paid Nundcomar a visit of oer< 
A few days after (May 6) Nundcnu 
rested, on a charge of forgery, at the sv 

common gaol, notwithstanding his wealth, bis rank, 
and his being a Brahmin by caste. The majority, 
of course, declared on his side ; and while he lay 
in prison, as we have seen, they promorod his so" 
Goordass. He was brought to trial, tried by 
jury of Englishmen, found guilty, and sentenced I 
be hanged. None of the natives, however, had the 
slightest idea that the sentence would be carried 
into execution. The fatal day (Aug. B) at length 

arrived, and there was no reprieve. Nundcoi 

^ In his Defence before the House of Lords. Ha 
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took a, aolemn leave of his friends, ani tl 

Eied hiraself writing notea and examining 
[e mounted the pidiiiikeen wliich 'was to 
him t<> the place of execution, and ascended the 
stepfl of the scaffold with the utmoat firmneas, ' 
llie preSBUce of an immense crowd. Wlieii all w 
ready the drop fell, and Nundcomar soon ceased 
exiat. The Hindoos uttered a wild and pieroii _ 
CFy, and fled from the spot ; and none remained 
but the ofilcers of justice, and a few Bralunins, 
who were to take charge of the body. 

The exeoudon of Nntidcomitr, it is well known, 
was tile subjece oT much discussion, and even of 
a parliamentary impeachment, where Mr. Burke 
did not hesitate to assert that Mr. Hiietinga had 
murdered him by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey. 
We will, therefore, dwell a little on the subject. 

The crime for which Nundoomar suffered, was 
unknown as a capital offence to either Hindoo or 
Mohammedan laws. The act with which he was 
charged took place in 1770, and the supreme 
court with it£ powers was not created till 1774, 
he, ^ecefore, it wotUd appear, sufTered on an 
m poet faeto law. Farther, the law making forgery 
capital, did not extend to India, as the colonies 
ire neier included unless expressly named in the 
statute, and one Indian for an offence against 
mother Indian should have been tried by a 
native tnbunsl. Such were the arguments of 
those who asserted the injustice of the sentence ; 
hioh it was replied by Sir Elijah Impey, that 
Nnndcomar, by making Calcutta his residence, 
wae amenahle to Bnghsh law, and that the doc- 
trine was false of a penal alatnle not extending to 
a colony not named in it ; that natives had hitherto 
been saMeot to, and tried by English law in the 
courts of Calcutta, and that ignorance of the law 
is no excuse tor the breach of it. As to this last 
argument, we may observe, that nothing but nar- 
minded legal pedantry would cause any man 
lake use of it ; the precedhig one has more 
apparent weight ; for owing to an omisaon in the 
charter of justice granted in 1763, the company's 
servants had somelimss extended the penalties of 
English law to natives, and one native had not 
long before been tried aud convicted of forgery 
and sentsnoed to death by the mayor's court, but 
be had been recommended to mercy and pardoned. 
On the whole, by the mere letter of the law, the 
court that condemned Nnndcomar was not to 
blame. By this alone the judge?, who were mere 
lawyers, were guided ; the spirit of the law, and 
die principles of equity, seem to have been un- 
known to them ; and when the counsel for the 
prisoner asked the foreman of the jury to join in 
an application to the jndges for mercy, the chief- 
justice censured him severely in open court. 

Oq Hastings this event has oast a shade of sus- 
picion which, perliaps, will never be dispelled. 
Nundcomar was his accuser ; he had instituted 
legal proceedings against him, which were likely 
" il ; when a native, who could hardly be aup- 
1 to know or admire English law, charges him 
with an offence committod some years before ' ; 



the chief justice, who was Hasting' school-fellow 
and friend, acta with extreme rigour ; Hastings 
who had power to respite, declines to exercise it, 
and rather submits to he under the imputation of 
remormg in this manner a dangerous witness, and 
of thus deterring others from appearing against 
him. The very circumstance rf the prisoner 
beuig his enemy would, we think, have caused a 
man ot generous feelings to make every effort to 
save his life'. 

As to the majority, who certainly must have 
had the power Ui prevent the execution of the sen- 
tence, we fear that we must agree with Hastings' 
biographer, in suspecting that they let Nundcomar 
perish, in order to have a charge against Has- 

Chai^ies, now that Nundcomar was gone, ceased 
to come in agMust the governor-general. By an 
oi-der ot the Court of IMreetors, Mohammed Re7.a 
Kh&n was appointed to the offices held by Goor- 
dasa, and the latter was made Roy Eoyaii. The 
Directors also censured Hastings for allowing his 
banyan to farm several districts in Bengal, con- 
trary to the finance regulations of 1773. His de- 
fence was, that he himself had no share in the 
profits, of whibh, in fact, there were tittle or none'. 

The plan which had been devised for collectuig 
the revenue had proved a future i the produce 
was not what had been anticipated, for the farmers 
in general had contracted for more than they were 
able to pay. Angry d bat s f urs took place 
in the Council. Hast g h p pos d hat each 

imber should devise a p an to b arded 
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was to let the dislricfs on leases for !ife, or for two 
ioint-livea, giving the prefeveuoe always Ut the 
Zeniioddr, ivben hia oflei was a tajc oiie. Mr. 
Francis, going on the erroneoua principle, that the 
property in the land was neither in the aovereign 
nor in the cultivator, but in the Zemindar, pro- 
posed a land-tax, fixed once foF all, and never to 
be changed, on the Zemindars, the ryots to be pro- 
tected against them liy leases. The Directors did 
not deem it advieaUe ta adiipt either of these 
plans ; but directed that the lands sboald be let 
for one year, on the most advantageous t«inis, but 
Dot by auction. The average of the collections of 
tlis preceding years was finally made tlie basis of 
the new arrangement, and this continued tu be the 
mode for some yeaifi. 

In the beginning of September, 1776, Col. Mou- 
son died ; and as Uiis event made the two parties 
equal in number at the board, and the governor 
necessarily had the casting voice, Hastings became 
once more supreme. A very curioua and obscure 
transaction is onuected with this affair. 

In 1775 Hastings, when galled by the mode in 
which he was continually tliwnrted by the majo- 
rity, empowered Mr. d'aham and a Col. M'Lean, 
who were returning to Europe, to tender his resig- 
nation unless certain conditions therein specified 
could he obtained. It is to be observed tliat Lord 
North's niinistoy, partly in consequence of the ac- 
counts they received from tbe majority, partly 
from their desire to get the patronage of India, 
were hostile to Hastings. The same was the case 
with some of the most influential Direelors. On 
the 8th of May, 1776, a motion was canned in the 
Court of Directors to address his majesty, praying 
him to remove Hastings and BarweU from office. 
But in a Coort of Proprietors ou the 15th, a mo- 
tion that the Directors should be recomm^ided to 
reconsider their resolution, was carried by a ma- 
jority of 106, thongh the whole strength of the 
miniatry and Uieir adherents was put forth tu 
defeat it. The resolution respecting the removal 
of Hastings and Barwell was forwards rescinded; 
bat still some of Hastings' friends did not think 
he Eonid hold out against his powerful enemies, 
and they endeavoured to securo for him an honour- 
able retreat. Matters were in part arranged with 
the minister, and iJien M'Lean wrote to the Court 
of Directors, stating that he was authorised to oifer 
the governor-general's resignation, and requesting 
thera to nominate a aucoesaor. On t!ie 18th Decem- 
ber the letter was taken into condderation, and 
M'Lean was called in and qneBtioned as to his 
authtfrity. He offered to give it i but as in the 
papers to which he must refer, it was mixed up 
with very confidential matters, he requested to be 
allowed to submit thera to only three of the Direc- 
tors. Tlie chairman, deputy, and Mr. Becher were 
mpointed to confer with him, and they reported 
(Mr. Becher, however, not oonourring) that they 
had seen Mr. Hastings' instmctionfl in his own 
handwriting, declaring that he would resign if 
conditions (" of which," they add, " there is no 
probability") could not be obtiuned ; that Mr. G. 
VauMttart declared that he was present when "■- 



given them. It w 



that the resignation should be accepted, ai 
Wheeler was nominated to fill the vacant p 
and the consent of the crown 
appointment was obtained. 

On the I9th June, 1777, the intelligence reached 
Bengal. Hastings immediately declared that he 
had not resigned, and would not resign ; Clavering 
maintained that tie hhnself was now governor- 
general; Barwell adhered to the one, Francis to 
the other. There were two councils and two 
vemors-general. Orders and counter-orders w 
issued. There seemed to be no mode of decis 
hut a . 

and the otjier party agreed ti 

tlie deciMon of the judges of the Supreme CourL 

This deciaon was, as in justice it must have been, 

in favour of Hastings; for, in the Directors' letter, 

his resignation was spoken of not as a thing that 

had occurred, hut which was expected to uccur; 

Gen, Clavering had no right whatever to as- 

e tlie ofiice till Hastings had formally I'esignr ' 

him. But in their mutual desire of annoying 

each other, neither party thought much of what 

"" »s right and proper. 

This soon appeared by the way in which Hast- 
gs used his victory. He and Barwell immedi- 
ately passed a series of violent and absurd resolu- 
tions, declaring that G«ii. Clavering, by his late 
usurpation, had forfeited Uis ofiice of senior conn- 
cillor, and his place of coramander-in-chief, &c. 
Mr. Francis tried to aet as mediator, and exhibited 
ion a good deal of sense and judgment; 
but Hastings would listen to do arguments. The 
judges were again appealed to, and they again 
decided agreeably to laws and justice, declaring 
that Gen. Clavering had not forfeited his ofiices. 
Hastings was obliged to yield to this authority : 
bat Barwell soon obtwned the post he coveted, lor 
Gen. Clavering died in August, his deat^ being, as 
it was thought, accelerated by the irritation of his 
imnd, caua^ by the constant slate of warfare in 
which he was kept; for he seems to have been in 
the main an honest well-meaning man, Mr. Wheeler 
now came into the council, and, as he usually sided 
with Francis, the council was divided as her ' 

One of the first acts of Hastings, after the death 
of Col. Monson, had been to remove Mr. Bristow 
from the reaideiioy of Oude, and re-appoint hif 
friend Middleton. He owned he had no fault t£ 
find with Mr. Bristow : and the aet need not be toe 
severely censured, as it was merely what lakes place 
in a change of ministry at home. Hastings at the 
same time reversed another appointment of the 
majority by recalling Mr. P. Fowke, who had been 

B'sced as a kind d resident at'Ben^es m 1775. 
is pretext was, that the mission had been spccM, 
and that its purposes had been accomplis" 
Next day, however, he moved, and, of coi 
carried a resolution, that a, civil servant of the 
Company's, with an assistant, should be » 
reeide at Benares 1 The name of the formi 
Graham, of the latter Barwell. Justly might Gen. 
Clavering, in his minute, call this "a vmdictive 
measure, couched under the appearapce of a public 
service." The Directors expressed their strong 
disapprobation of these measures, and ordered 
both those gentlemen to be re-instated; but Hast- 
ings took no heed of Uieir commands. Here again 
we are not to coiidemn him too unconditionuily ; 
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the majority in tho Direotion were his personal 
enemies, and were glad of any opportunity of mor- 
tifying him; and it was to the ProprietoCB, and not 
to the Direclora, that be looked for support and 
approbation. 

Soon after Mr. Wheeler took hia seat in council, 
Mr. Hastings laid before the Buard a letter from 
the jonng Kabob, complainuig of Mohammed Reza 
KhMi's severity, and praying that, as he was now 
twenty years old, he might be allowed to admi- 
nister his own government and affairs. Francia 
and Wheeler eaid, as that regulation liad been 
made by the Company, the ietter should be trans- 
mitted to the Directors; Hastiiige and Barwell 
maint^ned that jnstice admitted of no delay. 
Eaeb party on diis occasion used the arguments of 
their opponents on the subject in 1775. Tlie 
prayer of the Nabob was granted ; and then letters 
came from him requesting that Munnee Begara 
diould have the management of the Nizamut, with- 
out the interference of any person. Accoiiingly 
Goordasa and others were reinstated in their 
oificBS, and their united aalaries came to 18,000 
rupees more tlian Mohammed Beza Khtin had 
rec^ved, and tlie aff^rs of the country soon fell 
into a precioufl state of confusion. A due regard 
for Ills own character, and the opinion of the 
world, would have witliheld a man of more pru- 
dence than Mr. Hastings from engaging in such a 

Strange quarrels and as strange reconciliations 
take place among public men ; we need not there- 
fore be aurprieed to find Haatmgs and Francis 
reconciled. The occasion was as follows. Mr. 
Barwell, who had made a large fortune in India, 
where he had spent three and twenty years, was 
anxious to retum to Europe, and Hastings would 
thus lose his main support ; for though Sir E}Te 
Coote, who bad come out as commander-in- chief 
with a seat m council, voted in gwiera! with the 
governor, he was a crotchety man, and could not 
always be relied on. It was, therefore, natural 
that Hastings shonld wish to soften down the 
enmity of EVancis, who on his part was anxious 
to see Barwell depart from India, where he still 
lingered at the earnest wish of Hastings. An 
arrai^ement was effected by which, on the gover- 
nor's agreeing to re-instate Bristow, Fuwkc, and 
Mohammed Keza Khto, Francis engaged not to 
oppose hhn in certain important matters. Mr. 
Buwell then eet s^ for Europe. 

Soon after this a compromise was effected with 
the chief-justice, which put an end to pretensions 
of the Supreme Court, which had threatened to 
ruin the whole of.Bengal. 

When the Supreme Court was insUtnted it was 



Its criminal jurisdii 
confined to British subjects, or to those in their 
service ; its civil, to those and to such of the 
natives as bad agreed to snbmit to its deciMon. 

The divisbn of labour among the mombors of 
the English bar is very complete ; the man who 



practises in one court rarely enters anotiier. To 
find men possessing the knowledge requisite for 
the judges of the Supreme Court, and with minds 
sufficiently enlai^ed to believe that there might be 
something agreeable to reason, and adapted to the 
stale of tiie country and of society in India in the 
native laws, was uo doubt nearly imposBible. It is 
probable, however, that the mmistry gave them- 
selves little trouble on this head ; and the men 
that had interest got the appointments without any 
great regard !o tiiem Rtnesa, Four more unfit 
men certainly could not have been selected. They 
wei'e perfect specimens of the narrow-minded, 
self-sufficient, domineering English lawyer, who, 
regarding the law of England as being what law- 
yers, and lawyers alone, proclaim it to be — the 
perfection of reason, — and holding every other 
system in sovereign contempt, would force it and 
ttieir own authority on all those whom, by any 
legal quirks and subtleties, they conid draw within 

!^. _..!._.._ 1¥T1 ... _...!. _ .... jmjgjji^ 3],^ 



results that followed. 

We have seen an instance of their criminal 
justice in the case of Nnndcomar, In civil mat- 
ters they had hardly commenced their duties, 
when tlieir writs flew about in aU directions ; 
zemindars, ajid other persons residing at a dis- 
tance, were ousted on the oath of any person, 
however mean and discreditable, dragged np to 
Calcutta, and if the^ could not give bail, often to a 
large amount, flong into the noisome prison of that 
city. Gloom overspread the whole country ; the 
English law, with all its dark enigmas and incon- 
ceivable technicalities, han^ng over it like a 
murky cloud. The revenue seemed abont to cease 
altogether ; for the authority of the zemindar was 
subverted, and the ryot withheld his rent. The 
provincial courts of Dewannee Adawlut were also 
rendered inoperative ; for there were attorneys 
eveiywhere to advise the defaulters who were 
brought before them to sue out a writ of habrai 
corjna in the Supreme Court. 

The NizJUnut, or penal jurisdiction exerdsed in 
the name of the Nabob, the Supreme Court dis- 
dained to reci^ize. " Tlie Act of Parliament," 
Eaid one judge, " does not consider him as a sove- 
reign prince ; the jurisdiction of this court extends 
over all his dominions." "This phantom, this 
man of straw," said another, " it is an insult to the 
nnderstanding of the Court to have made the 
question of his sovereignty." As to the Dewannee 
of the Company, one of the judges declared that 
there could he no distinction bi law or justice be- 
tween the Company, as a trading Company, and as 
Dewan of these provinces, and that in their man^- 
roent of the revenues they were subject to the juris- 
diction of tbe king's court. Thus, in effect, did tiipse 
four presumptuous, infiated men, assume to th^- 
selves the government of the three provinces. 

We will now give some spechnens of their pro- 
ceedings. On the 2ud January, 1777, a suit com- 
menced before the Provindai Council of Patna, 
between tbe widow and the nephew and adopted 
eon of a Mohammedan of rank and property. The 
widow produced a will in her favour, the nephew 
muntainod it was a forgery, and that at all events 
his uncle had been for some time of weak intellect. 
The case was, in the usual manner, referred to the 
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Chzee and other fit persons to in t g t nil re 
1. Their opinion was, th t ti p j 
tablialiGcl their clums ; h d th y ecoiu 
mended tliat the estate should be i ded h 
. was the law, to get a f urtl d th 

r to go to the brother f h d ce Bed 
namely, the father of the nephew. Tl w 1 
'^e widow giving every opposidon ah p 
d finally refusmo; to accept her hare e p 
e tttle-deeda which she had He ured Th 

Shew petitioned the council ; luiit th Cfi ee d 
lufteea were directed to use meas es t f re 
her to compliance ; and they set a g rd h 

according to the rule of Mahamm d 1 

Tha widow now was advised to I: n g am a t n 
in the Supreme Court agninat tl ph th 

C&zee,and the Muftees ; and she laid I d m g 
»t 600,000 rupees. I'he nephew p 
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Company. The plea of th< 
acted in obedience of tlieir tawfal superiors 
answered by toe legal roasiro, Deteffoim wn pol 
dekgaTe. They were arrested ; judgment wn g 
against them, damages 300,000 rupees with cos 
they were brought to Calcutta (the Ci3.ee, an o d 
man, dying on the way) and thrown into prison, 
where they remained till released by Parliament, 
1781. The widow alao obtained 15,000 rupoea 
uages against Mr. Law and two other members 
of the council of Patna ; which money was paid by 
the Company. 

In September, 1777| an attorney at Dacca pro- 
ceeded to arrest the dewan of tlie foujdar, at the 
t of a common joyfo, who bad been confined for 
misdemeanour and had brought hia acdon for 
3e imprisonment. Hia baililT, who produced no 
rrant, having been repelled,he himself, attended 
hy a parcel of hia followers, want W the house of 
the foajdar, brohe open the gates, and forced his 
way ill. A scuffle ensued, in which tlie attorney 
bimaelf ahot the foujdar with a pistol in the body. 
One of the judges wrote to (he military ofKcer at 
Dacca, highly commending the condact of the at- 
torney, and requiring him to give him asMaiance. 
The Provincial Council gave binl for the dewan. 

At length the Supreme Court aud the govern- 
ment came into direct collision. CossinAt Baboo, 
a wealthy native, brought an action against the 
rajah of Cossijura, and a ee^ias was iasned. The 
rajah, however, had absconded ; a writ was then 
issued to sequester his property, and the sherilT's 
odicar, attended by about sixty Sepoys and armed 
seamen, proceeded to execute it. They broke into 
the house, forced their way into the seKawa, or 
womau's apartment, so sailed in the East, and 
arrested the rajah'a dewau. Tha government, 
' wever, acting on the opinion of Sir John Day, 
3ir legal adviser, that zeniindara were not sub- 
^ to die jnnsdiction of the Supreme Court, had 
'en orders to Col. Achmuty to aend soldiers and 
ize the whole party, which was done. Notice 
IS then given by the government to al! zemindars 
and landholders, directing them not in any way to 
recognize the authority of the Supreme Court over 
them. The Court, in return, prepared to issue 
attachments against the officer commanding the 
military party, Mr. Naylor, the Company's attorney, 
and otJiers, and even the governor-general ---" 
Mr. BarwalL Cossinfit Baboo, at the same li 



I ght action of trespass against the govemoi 

ad 1. They refused to plead ; the Cour 

gr w t n us, and declared ^at they would proceed 

th aae as in any ^miiar one. Men's minds 

ipectation of aomething direful, when 

dd ly the storm dispelled ; Coaamfit Baboo, no 

n th could tell why, discontinued all legal 

pro eed (,s against the rajah and all others. 

Am re was effected very soon after, which 
m ) thro some light oi 

t f Dewannoe Adawlut, it was said, had 

p d convenient and even dangerous, and the 

-t f Suddur Dewannee Adairfut had never 

b n h ught into operation. Hastings then pro- 

poa d t the council that the constitution of this 

mt h Id be changed, and the chief justice be 

t d w th its powers, tu hold them during the 

p f the governor and council. A large 

ly of course to be annexed, and HasHiigs 

p se his hehef that this " would prove an 

of conciliation between the council and 

rt " that is, that the chief jus 

ng ofHce and salary at their will, would 
ii) oppose them, Francis and Wheeler 
CO rse isagreed with the governor-general, and 
arguments were cogent and well-founded. 
But Haatings was a more practical statesman, 
he knew the man he had to deal with ; for 
Elijah Impey saw at once the great advantages of 
the plan, and willingly consented to accept th< 
office with a salary of 60,000 sicca rupees, anc 
7300 as rent for an office ; thus, for paltry lucre 
freely giving up all clnim to respect, and all chanct 
of his preceding conduct being judged charitably. 
He did not even long enjoy his new office : for in 
May, 1782, an address to the Crown for his recal. 
on account of it, was voted by the House of Com- 
mons, and be was menaced wiUi an impeachment'". 
Throughout the whole of tiiis contest with the 
judges the conduct of Hastings is entitied to praise. 
The last measure must make necessity Its plea for 

Before the arrangement with the chief jnstice 
was completed, Mr. Francis qoitted Indin, where 
h's presc ee had certaii ly produced Tt ie good. 
It seems to us almost certa n hat m the arrange- 
ment Bade pre ous to tl o departure of Mr. Bar. 
well he had p on sed to g e the governor m 
opp >a t on on the subject of tl e Maratta war. Ii 
fact f I e d d not Hastings n net have oncedei 
e erv tl ng and he noth ng Hast gs aasertet 
tl at he had Franc s den ed I ' " 
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Mr Franc s requested a nr vite ter ew with 
tl e governor They retire! and he then handed 
h n a written challenge Hast ngs accepted i 
and two men gs after (July 17 1780) thev mi 
and exchanged ^ols Franc a as won ded in the 
side, but not dangerously. In the foEowing mi 
of December he sailed for England. 
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HiViKQ hraught tlie affMrs of Ben^^ down tl us 
far, we must now occupy ourselves for some 1 me 
with those of the other two presidenoieB, com 
meneino; with Ihat of Bombay, which had hitherto 
engaged little in the game of Indian polidcs. 
This prasideney was quite Borruunded by the 

ninions of the Marattas. These comprised the 

original Maratla state, of which Sattitra and Poona 
were the capitals; Berar and Orissa, held by the 
family of Ragujee Bflsla; the posseasions of Morari 

Maivn 
niily. 

On the death of the Peisbwa, Balajee RSo' 
iving two sons, Modboa BAa and Narraiu R£c 
botji minors, the power of the state was foe aom 
yeara wielded by his brother Eagonath B&>, enm 
monly called Ragoba, as regent. After some tun 
Madhoo was enabled to taSe the reins of govern 
ineiit into his own handa. But he died in 1773, 
and was succeeded by his brother Narrain. Thia 
prince, however, was shortly after murdei'ed in 
consequence of a plot which Ragoba, though with- 

againat him. Ragoba then was acknowledged an 
Peishwa ; bat it appeared soon after, that the 
widow of Kavrain was with child. The ministera 
of the late Peishwa prool^med the event, and 
carried her to tlie fort of Poorundur for safetj". 
Ragoba, who was absent, endeavouring to obtam 
B of dioMt from Hjder Ally, and Mohammed 
returned with his army and defeated that of 
._.. ^jiisters; but hearing that Holliar and Soindia 
had been gained by them, he l«ok panio and fled 
to GOzerfit The widow was dehvered of a eon, 
who was generally adinowledged aa Peiahwa (May 
1774). 

Ragoba now addressed himself to the English at 
Bombay, who readily liatened to his overturea ; for 
they were very anxions to obtain posseeaion of the 
isle of Salsettfl, of Bassein, and aome other places 
in their neighbourhood, which the Marattas had 
taken from the Portugueae. They had already 
offered the Maratta government, in exuliange for 
them, Baroach (which they hod lately seized) and 
some phicea on tJie eoaBt,but to no purpose. While 
they were now in treaty with Ragoba, (bey learned 
from Gob, that the Portngoese were fittmg ont an 
expedition for their recovery. They therefore heai- 
■ ■ — --- both'-"—-'--—' 



tated no longer, bnt, aignifying 



that it \ 



a merely i 



S reduced the fort of Tanna, be- 

s of the island, Ragoba, however, 

did not appear at all inclined to cede this place ; 
but he and his allies from Gfizerat having sus- 
tained a defeat from the troops of the miniHtera, 
he was glad to get the aid of the English on any 
' - and on the 6th March, 1775, a trea^ was 



Surat, Baroach, and other places. Ho was also fo 
heir the expenses of the troops sent t« his aid, to 
■piv other sums of money, &c. &fl. 

Matters being thus arranged, R^oba, who was 
n the V nity of Cambay, was joined on the 19th 
Apr 1 by a force of SSO Europeans and 1660 
nat ve troops, with a train of artillery under Col. 
Keat g It then moved southwards; and on the 
18tl May it encountered the troops of the minis- 
tera and, owiuf; to a panic cauaed by a mistake 
made by an oiflcer of the grenadiei^, the British 
lost seven otBoers, eighty Europeans, and two hun- 
dred Sepoys, and want of oav^ry prevented their 
deriving tiie due advantage from their victory. 
As Ri^oba'a own troops r^sed to cross the Ner- 
budda till their arrears of pay were discharged, 
and as the rains were at hand, the troora were pnt 
into quarters about fifty miles north of Baroach. 

The government of Bengal, to which the other 

§ residencies were now subordinate, had highly 
isapproved of the treaty with Ragoba. Hastings 
proposed that it shonld be cancelled and the troops 
withdrawn, except under certain eireumatanceH. 
But the majority ordered the withdrawal of the 
troops at once, provided it would be safe; and then 
having condemned the government of Bombay for 
taking part with one side, they f«ok the other, 
voting that a ne^tialjon should be opened with 
the miniaCerB in order to obtain SalseCte and Bas- 
sein. They resolved to send for this purpose an 
agent of their own. Hastings proposed Col. Dow, 
Uiey named Col. Upton, The latter, of course, 
was appointed, and he set out for Poona on the 
17th July. The government of Bombay Bent Mr. 
Tayler, a member of council, to Calcutta, to try to 
obtain aid in men and money ; and it waa Hastings' 
opinion, that they should be supported, but die 
nuuority were hiexorable. 

Col. Upton did not reach Poona till the be^n- 
nina ot January, 1776. The ministers aaaumed a. 
high tone wifli him; they asked why the govern- 
ment of Bengal, which so strongly condemned the 
war, should seeU to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of it. They finally declared that they knew 
of no alternative but war. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, the government of Bengal resolved 
(March 7) to make the most vigorous preparations 

for the conflict. But soon after (April 1) 

letter from Col. Upton, to say t' ' ' 
had yielded, and Unit a treaty 
The English renounced tb^r claim on DRssein, 01 
which they never, it appeared, had had possession, 
and were confirmed in that of Salsette, and the 
little islands about it. Altogether, the treaty 
named of Poorundnr, was far less advantageous 
than that wi(h Ragoba ; and, strange enough, just 
aa it was concluded, came the Directors' letter 
approving of that treaty. 

Matters remained tolerably tranquil till 1778, 
when intelligence came of the arrival of a French 
ship in one of the Maratta porta, having on board 
a French agent, who had proceeded to Poona, 
where he was received with mach favour. This 
proved to be an adventurer, already well known in 
India. He called himself the chevalier St. Lubin, 
and he had persuaded the minister of marine that 
he could effect mneh by means of the Marattas. 
While tlio government of Bengal^as deliberating 
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MARCH OF COL. GODDAKD. 



Ill 



on the best coni-se tii pursue, a split in fhe mi- 
Distry at Poona occurred, anfl one party, headed 
by Succaram Baboo, declared for Kagoba. The 
Pre^dency of Bombay was empowered to treat 
with them, and a new arrangement was made, by 
which Ragobft was to act ua regent, in the name of 
the young Peiahwa, But the party of Siooaram 
Baboo soon appeared eo strong, that it seemed 
likely to be able to dispenae with Bagoba a d th 
Engliah. Scindia, however, threw his weight t 
the oppoate eeale, and the party, headed by ^an 
Famoveea, became ascendant ; and their 1 

now called on the English. 

A division of the army which had been aasem 
bled, was immediately sent forward. It en t d 
of about 4500 men, onder the command f L I 
Egerton,an inefficient officer; and to make m tte 
worse, Mr. Mostyn, late fssident at Poo a, and 
Mr. Caniac, a member of Council, were se t 
field-deputies, who, with the conunander, w I 
form a committee for contFolling all matters Tl y 
set out about the beginning of December, advanced 
slowly throagh the Cflnean, and on the 23rd they 
had ascended the Gh4t, and reached Gondola, 
They were now within about thirty-five miles of 
Poona, for which place they set out on the 4th 
January, 1779, with prorisionB for twenty-five 
daje. Mr. Moetyn, fi"om illness, returned to Bom- 
bay; and tlie same cause obliged Col. Egerton to 
reaign the command to Col. Cockburn, though he 
still couUnued to net in committee. On the 9th 
(for they moved at a snail's pace) they were within 
sixteen milea of Poona, where they found an army 
prepared to oppose ihem. Ragoba had sought to 
impress them with the necessity of gwnina some 
advantage, in order t« induce his friends to declare 
for thorn; but now, on its being annoonoed that 
there were only provisions foe eighloen days re- 
maining, and on Cockbum's asser^ng that he could 
not protect the baggage, without a bodj of horse, 
the committee resolved to retreat t On the night 
of the 11th, having thrown the heavy guna into a 
tank, and bamt the stores, the army commenced 
this disgraceful movement. They thought to have 
gone off unobserved; but before daybreak the 
enemy was upon them, and continued to harass 
thom till four in the afternoon of the aecond day 
(13th), when they reached Wai'gam. Here the 
commander-in-chief dechired that it was impoaaible 
to bring back the army to Bombay. Capt. Hartley, 
who had commanded the roar, proposed a plan by 
which it might be effected, but in v^n; it was re- 
solved to negotiat«. The snrrender of Hagoba 
was made a preliminary; this they agreed to; but 
he had already secared himself with Scindia. In 
fine, a treaty was concluded, by which Salsette and 
the other places were to be rwtored, the march of 
the troops that were eoming from Bengal to be 
stopped, Baroach to be given up ' " ' " 
two gentlemen left as hostages, 
the army was allowed 
when they heard of this disgraceful affair, dismissed, 
and most justly, Egerton and Cockburn from their 
service, and degraded Mr. Camao. 

When the govamment of Bengal was informed 
by tliat of Bombay of the proposals made for the 
resloraljon of Ragoba, aware that war had now 
broken out between France and England, and that 
it was therefore of the utmost eonaeqii6noe to de- 
stroy the French inflnence at Poona, they autho- 



rised tiiem to join in the plan, and promised to 
assist them with men and money. With this view 
a detaehnienl, commanded by Col. Leslie, was 

bay. On tho lilth May it commenced its march; 
but Leslie, instead of advancing, as he was directed, 
with as much speed as possible, actually wasted 
four months in BundeloQud, trying to make up tlie 
q rrela m the family of the rajah, and negotiate 

set ss t eaties. In consequence of this "wild 

d t as Hastings terms it, the board rniani- 

m usiy greed to reiKil him (October 9), and give 

th CO mand to Lieut.-Col. Goddard, a man of a 

ry d fT ent character', who marched without 

d 1 y f the Nerbudda, where he was to entor the 

d of Moodajee, the ruler of Berar. For 

H t gs had long been in treaty with this chief, 

th h lesign of aiding him to obtain the office 

f jah of Satlfira, as teing of the family of 

O th 1st of December Goddai'd crossed the 
Nerbudda. He 
dined to contract any engagement, but that he 
would act ill a friendly manner. He there rece' ' 
letters from Bombay urging him to advance \i 
out loss of time. He set out on tho 16th of Janu- 
ary (177i»), and on the 22nd he w 
on the road to Biirhanpiir. Hen 
lettei's from the committee of the Bombay army 

dated the lllh, telling h= ' ■-->-- 

one next day f " 
Though perplej 
he reached BitrhanpAr. On the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, having received certain intolligence of the 
disaster of the Bombay army, he marched fur 
Surat. By tlie celerity of his movements he 
escaped a body of 20,000 horse sent from Poona 
to intercept him ; and by tlie discipline which he 
maintained the people of the oonniry were induced 
to stay in their hnuses and supply the army with 
all it required. He reached Sural on the 30th', 
whence he proceeded to Bombay ; and tliough his 
troops were not to be placed under the orders of 
that pre^dency, but to be solely under the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Conncil, he was requested to 
sit with the council, and recommended for the 
post of commander-in-chief. 

Mr. Hornby the governor refused to ratify llie 
convention of the flth of January. In this he 



committee had 
'er to conctnde 
lling to ratify 



a definitive treaty ; 

the treaty with Scindia, On boHi p 

preme Council agi-eed with him. The good si 

moderation, and dignity shown by Hastings ii 

conduct towai-d the Bombay aulihorities who had 

committed SBoh gross errors, do him great honoi 

No taunts, no insults, no reproaches eecaped his 

lips or his pen. 

Early in 1780, Goddard (now a general,) put 
Ins troops in motjon, and on tlie 16th of Februar 
he took AhmedabM m Gftzerat by aassalt. Mean 
time Scindia and Holkar were advancing with ' 
40,000 men towards Surat. By rapid marches 
Goddard arrived on the 8th of fthirch in tho 
viohiity of their camp and was preparing to attack 
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it in the night, when Soindia released tlie two 
English hostages, and sent a, Vakeel with tliem to 
open a nega^tion. But Goddard could place no 
relinnce in him ; and afteF several fi^uitless attempts 
to bring tiim to aclion, he succeeded In entering bia 
camp before dawn on the Scd of April, and reached 
the very centre of it before he was perceived. 
Hardly any reMBtanee vsas made, and the whole 
Maratta army fled, leaving the English in posses- 
sioii of both their camp and the country. As the 
T^tiscommenced soon after, hoih sides retired ; and 
Goddard sending back the Madras troops, put his 
own detachment into cantonments. 

Hastings had some Ume before formed an alli- 
ance with a Rajput rajab named the Bana of 
Gflhiid, whose territories lay between those of 
Soindia and the Jumna. In consei^uence of an 
inva^Q of the Marattas, tbo Rana called on the 
English for aid, and Capt Fopham, who was in 
command of a detachment intended to reinforce 
Goddard, was ordered to lead it to his assistance. 
Popham soon drove off the Marattas, and then 
eiikiring their own territory, Iwd aege to the fort 
of Lahar. Having no heavy gnne he was unable 

imperfect one with his light guns he resolved tu 
stonn. The garrison made a most gallant rewst- 
ance, and did not yield till neai^ly the whole of 
them were slain. The English loss was 125 men. 

Popham soon after achieved a far more brilliant 
conquest The fortress of GwaliSr in GSIiud, 
now held by the Marattas, had always been re- 
garded aa impregnable. It lay on a Id^y insulated 
rock, scarped nearly all ronni^ and was garrisoned 
by 1000 men. Sir Eyre Coote had pronounced it 
absnlule madnesa to attack it wi^ so feeble a 
detachment as Popham's ; yet this gallant officer 
resolved to m^e the aU«mpt. Taking his position 
in a village at a little distance from the fort, he 
kept spies constantly employed in examining it. 
They at length reported tiiat there was one place 
which seemed practicable. At that place the 
height of the scarp was sixteen feet ; from thence 
to tiie wall the steep rock was forty yards, and the 
wall was thirty feet high. Popham resolved to 
attempt ^at place, and made all the reqnisite pre- 
parations ; and at daybreak on the 3nl August, the 
stonaing party, led by Capt. Bruce, arrived at the 
foot of the rock. By means of wooden ladders 
they mounted to the top of the scarp ; they then 
clambered up to the foot of the wall, and the spies 
having climbed up and fined rope-ladders to it, the 
Sepoys ascended with great rapidity. They then 
poshed on for the main body of the place ; the 
garrison fled after a brief resistance, and thus the 
ftirmidable GwaliSr was captured. Popham was 
raised t«the rank of major for this splendid achiev- 
ment, at the fame of which the Marattas i^uitted 
all the surrounding country. 

In October, Gen. Goddard being reinforced from 
Madras, moved tram Surat in order to attack Bas- 

rivers he did not arrive betore it till the 13th No- 
vember. As the place was strong and the garrison 
numerous, he resolved to proceed with caution and 
regularity, and began to erect batteries. The ap- 
proaches were dnly made : on the 10th December 
a breach had been effected, and next day tlie 
enemy supvendered at diecretion. While Goddard 
was thus engaged, a division of the Bombay army 



the siege of Bassein. Hartley defeated a large 
Maratta force, and finally fallmg back to within 
nine miles of Bassein, repelled all the attacks of an 
army of 20,000 men tliat was coming to raise the 

The affwrs of the Camatic were at this lime in 
a dreadful condition, and a union of all the great 
powers of the Deokan against the English was to 
be apprehended. This, with the want of funds, 
and the violent and unprindpled opposition whicii 
he experienced from Francis, made Hastings most 
anxious tu conclude a peace with the Marattas. 
He thought to effect it through the mediation of 
the rajah of BSrar ; but tliat chief appeared now 
quite lukewarm in his friendship. As a means of 
forcing the Marattas to conclude a peace, he sent 
directions for Gen. Goddard 1« direct his march 
for Poona. The general, then leaving Bassein, and 
driving the Maratta army before him, reached the 
foot uf the pass named the Bhore GhU on the 8th 
February. Aware of the importance of dispatch, 
he sent forward that very night a party of grena- 
diers under Capt Parker to force the pass. The 
enemy was driven frem all bia posts, and next day 
the whole army reached tlie summit. Negotiations 
were then entered into with Nana Furnuvees, but 
no terms could be arranged; and as the enemy had 
determined to bom Puona if the English advanced 
to it, and no advantage seemed likely to be derived 
from remidning above the Ghftls, Gen. Goddard 
resolved to descend and make the war mei'ely a 
defensiva one. On the ni^C of the 17th April the 
troops secretly descended the Gh^t, and though 
harassed by the desultory attacks of the Marattas 
in the Concan, tiiey reai^ed their destination with- 
OQt any great loss of men or stores. 

Meantime a forae from Bengal under Col. Camao 
battalions, including Popham's detachment, 



hadet 



L in favour of Goddard. On p 






Camac found himself surrounded bjy a powerful 
army, his aupplies cut off, and the rajah, whom he 
had expected to join him, keeping ajoof. Having 



continued for some weeks in Uiat situation, v^nly 
expecting to be ioined by Col. Muir frem GAhud, 
he called a council of war. Capt Bruce, who had 
commanded the storming party at Gwali6r, recom- 
mended a night attack on Scindia's camp. The 
plau was adopted and executed the next ni|;ht 
(Mar. 24) with the usual success, the enemy tlymg 
and leaving every thing behind. Soon after Col. 
Muir jum^ and took the chief command. The 
two armies lay near each other for some months, 
bat no action took place ; and in October a treaty 
was concluded, the English restoring to Sdndia all 
tlieir conquests beyond the Jnmna, except what 
had been given to the Itana of Gfihud. 

On the 17th May, 1782, a treaty was also con- 
clnded witii the Poona government. The English 
resigned Bassein and all their other conq^uests 
made since the treaty of Poorundur; the Marattas 
engaged on their side to make Hyder give np all 
his cunqnesta in the CamaUc. No Eurepeans but 
the Poi'tugnese were to have factm^ies witbin the 
Maratta domininne. Scindia was t« have Baroaeh, 
and Ragoba was to have 29,000 rupees a month 
frem the Pelshwa, if he would reside in Scindia's 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



wtd Death or Lord IMffat— Strange Cooiluct c 
I NliSm— War with Hyder Ally— Deilruction c 



im and Famine at Madrae— Death of Hyder- 



Eie CarnatiCr to which w« now return, events of 
iiDportance had been taMng place, and war, with 
all its horroca, had beeti renewed. 

A ScotHsh ailventurer in India, named John 
Macpherson, having ingratiated himself with Mo- 
hammed Ally, was empowered by him io go to 
England and try to obtain from the crown the 
juBtice which he fancied was denied him by the 
Companj. The Duke of Grafton was premier 
when Macpherson arnred in England ; and in his 
interviews with this minister, he did not suffer 
truth to stand in hia way when pleading the cause 
of iiis employer, whom he represented as a man of 

sullied honour, an accompUshed atatesmau and 
gentleman, one to whom Britain owed the rise of 
her power in India. He had eveu the courage to 
otibr Ihe duke what he calls "the ecedential pre- 
sents " of Mohammed Ally; and on his refusal, he 

~ lavaured to force them on his secretary, Mr. 
Bradshaw, but without effect. He then offered, 
in the mune of the Nabob (who was a beggar), to 
vest seventy laca of rupees in any funds the 
inistor would name, or to lend that or even a 
larger sum to government at two per cent. He 
wrote pamphlets and articles in newspapers, and 
caused them to be written by others. He sought 

nistry and the Company, and at length succeeded 
far that the mmistry resolved to support Mo- 
ammed Ally. 
The mode of carrying their resolution into effect 
adopted by the ministiy, was not a very creditable 
The Directors having applied to them for 
e ships of the line, they agreed to give them, 
provided their commander should have a large 
' conspicuous share in all treaties with native 
ices, as, by the peace of Paris, they said, the 
vn was hound to maintain the lights of certain 
Ian princes. The Directors refused; the minis- 
try affected to acquiesce, but they secretly gave 
' e powers to Sir John Lindsay, who was sent 
in commatid. This ofRcer arrived at Madras 
bhe 36th July, 1770, and astonished the ser- 
» uf the Company by announcmg his powers, 
and calUng on them to appear in his train when he 
t in state to deliver to the Nabob his Majesty's 
rr and presents. They declined, asugning veiy 
eient reasons. In ^e correspondence wbit^ 
led, Sir John exliibited abundance of the un- 
oning insolence then almost characteristic of 
the British naval commanders. He attached hitn- 
]f blindly to the cause of the Nabob, lent a cre- 
tluua ear to all the representations of him, and 



tha flock of Europ an U re wh h filled 
courtj and m bis I tt ra h m t th nu is 
represented 1 m as t1 t coll t d 

most ill-used f prin 

In tha tre ty 1 d d w tl Hyd Ally thei-e 
was, as we I se tplti fd fensive 

alliance, and t this t m b g h rd p ssed by 
the Marattas, he called on the English for aid, ti 
which he had n manifest right At the same tim< 
the Marattas, by threats of invading the Camatic, 
tried to draw the Ejiglish to their side. Thi 
Nabob, supported by Luidsay, was urgent witi: 
the presidency to join the Marattas ; but they de- 
cided on neutrality, inclining rather to the side ol 
Hyder. Meantime the ministry, somewhat alarmed 
at the aecuunta of the diesension^ at Madras, 
adopted the sage expedient of recalling the per 
but leaving the authority. The result was v 
any peraon of sense might have anUtdpated, Lind- 
say's successor, Sir Robert Harland, proved to ' 
violent and intemperate, even beyond his predeci 
Bor. He zealously seconded the Nabob in his efforts 
to make the presidency accept the alliance of the 
Marattas, who were now masters of all Mysore 
except the fortresses ; hut they still remained fine, 
and at length, in 1773, the Marattas were induced 
to conclade a peace with Hyder on receiving f 
him both money and territory to a Urge amou: 

Mohammed Ally, amidst all his difficulties, had 
never hia eyes off the fertile httle realm of Tan- 
jore, on which in reali^ he had no just claim 
whatever. In 1771. he induced the presidency to 
aid him in overrunning that kingdom. Toward 
the end of September, Gen. Smith reduced the 
strong fortress of Vellum; he then marched against 
the city of Tanjore. By the end of October his 
batteries had ^ected a breach, and he was pre- 
paring to storm, when he learned that Omdut-ol- 
Omrah, the Nabob's son, by whom he was accom- 
panied, had concluded a peace with the rajali, and 
thus deprived the troops of the plunder they had 
enpected. 

The rajah had, of course, been obliged to pro- 
mise to pay \>xge sums of money. In 1773 his 
debt was brought down to ten laes of rupees. He 
either actually had applied to the Marattas and 
Hyder for protection, or, as it is asserted, the j 
flees of the Nabob had made the Presidency 
lieve he had done so, conduct which they them- 
selves declared was not to be at all wondered at, 
as they could not support him against the Nabob. 
Still they resolved to take the present opportu 
of destroying him, lest, as they could not give 
"a firm promise of support in his just rights," he 
might on some future occasion Join the fVencl), or 
some native power. Actuated by these motives, 
they made all the requisite arrangements with the 
Nabob, and early in August, 1773, the Brit" " 
forces appeared before the city of Tanjore, 
the 16th September the place was taJien, by 
stratagem of making the assault in the heat of : 
day, when the greater part of the garrison had 
retired for shelter or refreshment. The rajah and 
hia family being made prisoners were dehvered op 
to the Nabob, who was also put into possession of 
the whole of that prince's dominions. 

Owing to various causes it was not till April, 
1775, that the Court nf Directors were able to 
oome to a decision on the subject. They then con- 
demned the whole transaction as uiiiust and dan- 
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EBTOufl, removed Mr. Wyiioh, the Pi^eaident, from 
tjia ofGce, and reprimnaded the other members of 
the Council. Lord Pigot', who, by a vote of the 
proprietors, «aB appointed govamor, was directed 
to restore the rajah of Tanjore, and to oanj out 
all needful reforms in the affairs of tbs Company. 
Pigot, lite Clive, on his arrival at Madras, in 
the end of ITJb, found, as he saya, that " a general 
vaforra was necessary, to preserve the Company 
fmm ruin ;" and he tnew, of oonrae, that his 
attempt to effect it wonld raiae him a host of 
enemies. The first thing to be done was to restore 
the rajah ; to prevent tliia the Nabob made every 
conceivable efTorl, using every argument that could 
he devised, hut ftli in vain. In April, 1776, tho 
governor went in person to Tanjore, and put the 
rajah in posacBsion of his former dominions. The 
Company's troops were bi protect the country, for 
which tiie rajah was to pay four lacs of pagodas a 

One of the reasons assigned by the Nabob, why 
he ahunld not be deprived of Tanjore, vraa, that in 
that case he should not be able to pay tjie many 
Euglishmen to whom he was indebted. While 
Lord Pigot was at Tanjore, he received a letter 
from a Mr. Paul Benlield, informing him that he 
had sssignmenls on the revenues of Tanjo^^ for 
405,000 pagodas lent to tlie Nabob, and on the 
present crop, for 180,000 lent to individuals, in all 
equal to the no amall sum of 234,0001. To any 
one curious to know who thia man of wealth was, 
it may be replied, that he was a junior servant of 
the Company, with a salary of a few hundred 
pounds a year, and that iie kept the finest horsea 
and carriages in Madraa. 

On the return of the governor to Madras, Mr. 
Benfield was called on to produce his vouchers, but 
he had none lo produce. As to the debts of indi- 
■viduals, which had now dwindled down to 30,000 
pagodas, he expected hja bare word to be taken ; 
and as to that of the Nabob, he referred to the 
hooka oE the Cutcherry (which, however, wore 
never produced), and he aaid the Nabob would 
acknowledge them. A majority of the Council, 
headed by Mr. Stratton, decided that they could 
not sanction any of hia olaims. Five days after, 
however, Mr. Benfield, having in the interval em- 
ployed perhaps some arguments ot known potency, 
this very same majority resolved against Lord 
Pigot, thai the growing crops in Tanjore belonged 
to the Nabob, and that Benfield's olaima agamat 
him were public, not merely private, and were 
therefore to be mi^ntained. The next question 
was about a resident at Tanjore ; Lard Pigot pro- 
posed Mr. Btiasell, a friend of hia own ; the majo- 
rity supported Col. Stuart, who was to command 
the troops in Tanjore. 

Lord Pigot was now in the same condition aa 
Warren Hastings, opposed by a violent, and appa- 
rently unprincipled majority ; bat he did not act 
with the same prudence as Hastings. Assuming 
that the President was an integrant part of the 
Coundl, and that no act waa valid withont his 
sanclien, he resolved not to conci 



id not approve. He therefore retuaed to sign the 
istmctions to Col. Stuart, and a letter to the com- 
mandant at Tanjore. The majority heiulated, and 
the Council was adjonmed for two days. When 
they again met (August 33], they resolved that tlie 
concurrence of the President was not necessary, 
and they wrot« a letter to the secretan', directing 
him to sign those papers in the name of the Coun- 
cil. The letter was written, and two of them had 
signed it, when Lord Figot snatched the paper, 
and produced a written charge against these two 
members for the act they were committing. As 
thia charge preclnded them from voting, the govei 
nor had now a majority by his casting vole, and i 
was voted to suspend them. When the Counc 
met next day, the members of the late majority 
instead of attending, sent a protest declaring them- 
selves the government, and claiming obedience 
from ail persons in authority. By a vote of the 
Council they were thou all suspended, and 
Robert Fletcher", the commander-in-chief, 
ordered into arrest, in order to be tried by cc 
roaraal. The oppoate party then reaolved oi 
bold measure of arresting the governor hin 
As Fletcher waa ill, and so could not have the 

to Col. Stnart. This officer nest day breahfaated 
and diued with Lord Pigot ; he was also engaged 
to sup with him ; and as they were going home 
together in his lordship's carriage it waa stopped 
by the troops, whom the colonel had appointed for 
the service, and the arrest was made. It does r ' 
appear that the governor waa treated with a 
harshness during the eight montlis that he « 
kept in custody, till released by death, brought on 
by wounded feelinga, preying on - ' 
by age and the climate. 

As in all such cases, tliere we 
sides, bat those of lord Pigot w 
pariaon. His last measures were all irregular 
and imprudent no doubt, bnt they did not justify 
in any degree the violence of his opponents. There 
is no proof of his havuig, as they asserted, urged 
tlie appointment of Mr. JRvsaell with the design 
of drawing money from the rajah ; and his brother 
Adm. Pigot asserted in parliament that he "™i 
offered 600,000t to delay hia restoration. On 
other tude were the supporters of Benfield and 
Bie Nabob ; and it was quite natm^ for them to 
desire to have a resident at Tanjore who would 
not oppose thrir views. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that their courage Saiied them ; and tliey did 
not venture to carry out their resolution that the 
growing crops belonged to the nabob. They w" - 
left with the rajah, and Beufield'a claim remaii 
unsatisfied. 

it is remarkable also that Mr. Hastings, contrj 

I Tlijs exciter of mutioy laee p. Sij, nhD, if he had 



a frame debilitated 
e faults on 
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u what miglit have beea anticipated, took a, most 
dedded part against Lord Pigot, readily ackanw- 
ledged the authority of Mr. Stratton and the majo- 
rity, and declared it to be hia dnty to encourage 
them by every means in hia power, from dread of 
the evils of civil diesen^on ; though he owns thut 
he perceived that they " had personal interests to 
attend to, which might influence their puhiio con- 
duel^" which probably meunB that he knew well 
the real state of things at Madras. But it is im- 
pos^ble t« aceount for many of Hastings' acta. 

At home the deed was heard ivith both eurprise 
and indignation. One.half of the Directors, how- 
ever, were on tha ^de of the naurpets ; and it was 
only by a castjug vote that the wish of the pro- 
■■ora tor tlie restoration of Lord Pigot, and the 
_ enaion of the majority, was carried ; and a vote 
of censure was at tlie same time passed on Lord 
Pigot. Orders were sent ont for Lord Pigot and 
the civilians of the majority to return ia England", 
and the military officers concerned in the arrest 
and coniiDemeDt were to be tried by court-martial 
in India. Mr. Runibold was appointed to e cceed 
Lord Pi^t, Mr. Whitehitl to be second in c I 
and Major-General Hector Munro to be m 
mander-m- chief with the third seat in counc 1 

War having broke oat between France d 
England hi 1773, it was resolved to lone n t m 
in reducing the French possessions in I dui 
Chandernagore in Bengal offered no rema an 
and in August Gen. Munro led his troops aga t 
Poudiciicrry ; a small fleet under Sir Edward V 
non was to aid tiie attack. A French fleet d 
M. Tronjolly engaged tiiat of Vernon, and I vi g 
had the worst of it, retired t<i Pondicherty ; but its 
commander fearod to stay, and soon after, in the 
usual French way, stole away to the Islands. Munro 
having taken Uie boondary-hedge, erected his 
batteries, and played on the fort : tlie governor, 
M. BaUeoont, made a gallant defence ; but the 
English, though impeded by the weather, aUll 
gained ground, and Munro at length determined on 
a general acBanlt. The governor, however, ofibred 
to c^itulate. Vory favourable torma were granted ; 
the Europeans of the garrison were to he sent to 
France, the Sepoys to be disbanded. All marched 
out with the honours of war ; the j'egiment of Pon- 
dioherry was allowed to retwn its colours. The 
fortiiicB^ons were afterwards destroyed* 

Carac^ and Masulipatam had already surren- 
dered ; and nothing remained to the French in 
India bnt Ma!i«, on the coast of Malabar. Though 
Hyder Ally decUred that he would resent an 
attack on this place, it was resolved to make it. 
The command was given to Col. Brailhwaite ; the 
European troops were sent by sea, the Sepoys over 
land ; they both reached safely tJie place of ren- 
dezvous, and Mah^ surrendered (March 19, 1779,) 
before a shot was tired. As Braitlivvaite was 
ordered to join 6an. Goddard at Surat, the fort 
was blown up in November. Bat joat then 
BrMthwaile was summoned by the ehirf and tlie 
factory of Telieherry to their defence, against some 
native chiefs incited by Hydar, and other troops 
were sent from Madras to Bombay. 

The refusal of the English to aid him against 



the Marattas had long rankled in Hyder's mind ; 
the capture of Mah^ further annoyed him ; and at 
'ength, an attempt to march troops through a part 
•f hia territory further exaaperatod him. The 
Hicasion was aa follows. 

Basfilut Jmig, who held the Guntoor circar, had 
Kfflie French in his service which the government 
)f Madras wished to have removed, and applied to 
^izftm Ally for the purpose. He promised every 
ihing, and did nothing. When the war with France 
broke out, a treaty was made with Baaaiut Jung, 
by which he was to dismiss the French, and the 
Company were to send him some of tiidr own 
troops. Aa it was apprehended that Hyder might 
make some attempt on hia territories, a detach- 
ment was sent, under Lieut^-Col. Harper, which 
was io proceed from Gnntour to his other do- 
minions. He expressed great joy at its approach, 
and pointed out the best route. But Harper soon 
discovered that this route led through Hyder's 
dominions, whose olBcers refused a passage. He 
se t t M dras for instructions, and was ordered 
t d ce , he proceeded till he was near being 
surr unded and he then fell back into Guntoor. 
Th was at tiiia time, as envoy fiara Madras, 

t th rt of J^izlm Ally, Mr. Hollond, a civi- 

ha V that prince complained that the tribute 
f th cars had been withheld, Hollond was 
1 te 1 to ascribe it to BasSlut Jung's enoonrage- 
t t the French, but to assure him that it 
w Id b punctually pud in future. This was in 
th d f February, 1779 ; and in the thinning 

f th f li wing June, Governor Eumbold gave it 
as 1 p on that NizSm Ally had no right to it, 
that It was disgraceful to them to pay it, and that 
they oaght now, as the time was &vourable, " to 
throw off so heavy a bnrden." The council gave 
a cheerful assent, and Mr. Hollond waa inslmctcd 
to break the matter to NizSm AUy as gently as 
possible. Bnt NizSm Ally stormed, and would 
not be pacified, and menaced war if he were not 
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To a . 
Company's affairs in India at the time, this con- 
duct will appear littie short of maanity ; but cupi- 
dity is ofl«n blind. Hastings now resolved to 
interfere. He wrote to soothe the NiaSm, assuring 
him tliat he misoonatmed the proportions made to 
him, and that the Company had no idea of receding 
from their treaty. When this waa communicated 
to the government of Madras, Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold (for ha waa now a baronet), who was jnat 
departing for Europe, proposed to recall and sus- 
pend Mr. Hollond. Mr. Whitehill, his successor, 
did so ; but Mr. Hastings directed Hollond to 
remain, aa representing the general govemraent. 
When BasSlut Jung, hi awe of Hyder and the 
Niz&m, demanded the restoration of Guntoor, the 
government of Madras refossd, but that of Ben- 
gal gave orders to restore it. 

Up to the day of his leavuig India, Sir Thomaa 
Rumbold kept assuring the Directors that there 
was no danger of war in the Camatic ; and in hia 
last minute in council, he declared tliat alt was 
calm, and likely to remain so. Yet he must have 
known that all this was delusive ; for he had al- 
ready sent privately the celebrated missionary, 
Schwartz, and afterwards Mr. Gray, to Seringapa- 
tam ; and he knew that Hyder's thoughts were 
any thing bnt pacific ; and the N^oS, whouailiHy 
' ... . ' . . . — - . IS 
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Lil gaud intelligence, hiid infurmed him in No- 
vembeF that Hfder, the Niz^, end the Maratcas, 
had formed a treaty to oppose the Englisli. He, 
howeyep, gare no heed, and he sailed home to en- 
joy his wealth ', leaving others to reap the harvest 

f war whose seeds he had sown (1780). 
Mr, Whiteliill partook of this SBGoiity. At 

ingth, about the middle of June, he was induced 

I make some slight exerUon, ajid he sent orders 
:o Col. Baillie, who commanded the troops in 
QimtDor, to recross the Kiatna. On the 17th July, 
Iwo memhars of the Select Committee urged lo 
prepare against the danger of Invasion, which they 
said was imminent ; but the governor and the 
general, who acted together, and who formed the 
majority by the casting vote of the former, de- 
dai'ed ^ese apprehensions groundless. On the 
Slst, intelligence came from Amboor that Hyder 
and the greater part of his army had deacoiided 
the pass ; on the 23cS, Lord Maiileud, who com- 
manded a regiment lately come froni Earope, 
represented to the governor that tliat report might 
be true, and that some meaaures for defence should 
be adopted. "What can we do! we have no 
money," waa the reply. " We mean, however, to 
aasenible an army, and you are to command it." 
Next day came news of Conjeveram, only fifty 
miles from Madras, and Porto Novo, on the coast, 
having been plundered by the enemy, 
of H^der counted J00,~"" 
were inf 

cavalry, who had been disciplined by the English 
fur the Nabob, but had deserted or been dis- 
banded. His artillery nf 100 guns was served by 
Europeans, or by natives who also had been 
trained by the English ; and (be corps of 400 Eu- 
ropeans, commanded by M. Lally, which Basilut 
Jung had been made' to dismiss, was now in his 

His ravages were carried on in the same man- 
ner as ui the preceding war. His cavalry spread 
in all directions ; the towns, villages, and houses 
were burned, the crops were destroyed, and tlie 
people forced to fly to the woods with their cattle, 
or to seek retiige in Madras and other towns. Yo^ 
tliongh such devastation was committed, so much 
had the people suffered under the joint misgovem- 
meni of the English and the Nabob, that they 
almost looked upon Hyder as a deliverer, and con- 
veyed to him the moat accurate intelligence of the 
miivf-ments of the English troops. 

The governor aoid general resolved tliat the 
troops recalled from various parts should be as- 



Lord Macleod ; fur the g 

Madras to keep up the majority in the commitlaes. 
But that officer declined the responsibility of ex- 
ecuting a plan of which he did not approve, and 
the general himself was obliged to take the com- 
mand. To maintain the majority still in com- 
mittee, the novel plan was adopted of appointing a 
loomn teitena for him till his return; and when a 
member made some severe remarks on such con- 
duct, the majority suspended liim, and the general 
sent him a challenge. 

Sir Hector Munro soon found that he waa wrong 
in making Conjeveram the place of rendezvous, 
and St. Thomas' Mount near Madras was iixed on. 
Here a force of upwards of 600D men, of which 
about a third were Euglish,was collected by draw- 
ing troops from the garriSiins ; but instead of wail- 
ing for Co!. Baillie, who, it is asserted, could have 
joined him there with safety, he marched (Aug. 
26) for Conjeveram, direc€ng BulUe to join him 
at that place. The awelling of a river liad, how- 
ever, stopjied that officer's march ; and Hyder, 

3) and encamped within Hve miles of Munro's 
army. On that very day, Baillie got over tlie 
river, and when he had come to within about fif- 
teen miles of the main army, he was attacked by a 
large force under Hyder's eldest son, Tippoo Saib. 
After sustaining its assaults for several hours, he 
finally repelled it; bat Judging himself too weak to 
be able t« force his way, he wrote on the 6tb to 
Munro, asking Mm to advance to his aid. The 
latter, tliough he ran imminent risk of having his 
whole army destroyed by dividing it, sent Col. 
Fletcher forward that very night with a detach- 
ment of 1000 men. Hyder, whose information 
was most accurate, prepared to intercept them ; 
but Fletcher, who, diatmating his guides, had 
taken a different road, eluded him, and joined 
Baillie in the morning. Hyder's European ofticers 
were quite confounded at this movement, which 
they regarded as a consummate piece of general- 
ship with a view to a simultaneous attack iii front 
and rear, and they advised an immediate retreat. 
But Hyder, whose spies assurad him that the main 
aimy seemed to have no intention of moving, was 
of a different opinion, and be prepared to attack 
Baillie on his march. 

At nine o'clock in the evening of the 9th, Baillie 
commenced his march. He soon felt in with the 
light troops of the enemy, who annoyed him for 
some way. The enemy at length brought some 
artillery to bear on them, but their guns were 
Boun ulenced by the superior flring of the Engllslt. 
For this purpose a halt liad neeesaarily been made, 
but Jiow, instead of seizing the opportunity of 
making a rapid advance so as to get within reach 
of the aid of the main army, Baillie committed tne 
fatal error of prolonging wie halt. This gave the 
enemy lime to remove their cannon to another 
point, and enabled Hyder to bring his whole force 
down an them. 

At daybreak the march was resumed. A fire 
was opened on them from fifty pieces of cannon, 
while masses of horse and toot kept pressing on all 
sides. Nothing could exceed the steadiness of the 
Btitish troops ; they repelled all the attacks of the 
enemy, and Hyder waa even thinking ot drafving 
off his troops, when tl^,^^ipg-^g^iQ(^et|^ir 
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mbriiB deprived tliera of Rmmunitioii, and broke 
tileir line. Slill the enemy feared io eliise, and 
kept up a perpetunl discliarge of cannon and rockets. 
At length when they had thus greatly diminishe 



nsCant Are. When the Sepoys had been nearly 
all dcBtroyed or diaperaed, and the Europeiins were 
reduced to about 400, Baillie advanoed waving hie 
handkei-chief as a demand for quarter, and sup- 
posing it granted, ordered his men to lay down 
their arniB. But the savage troops of Hyder 
rushed on tliem now defenceless, and slaughtered 
yiem whole and wounded, sick and well alike ; aud 
but for the exertions of the French officers, not a 

in would probably have been spared. Of eighty-six 
British offieera thirty-fflK were slain or died of their 
wounds, among the former was the gallant Flet- 
cher, and only sixteen were unhurt. The whole 
number of Earopeona who survived was about 
two hundred. 

In Hyder's bosom there dwelt no nobleness or 
generosity. Tiie treatment of the prisoners whs 
barbarous in tfie entreme. The wounded, after 
g left lying on the field for hoursj were all 
crowded together in one tent and got no relief. 
The prisoners were then marched to Banga- 
lore and other places, where they were kept till 
the end of the war, exposed to every indignity, 
insult, and degradation tiiat could be devised, in 
order to force them to eat«r the tyrant's service 
and fight against their country. The only allevia- 
tion of their sufferings arose, from the kindness 
and humanity of tlie Ironch officers, without whose 
aid they must have perished. 

Had Munro advanced and attacked Hyder's 
army while engi^ed with Bullie, the probability 
is, uiat it might have been totally routed and 
Baillie's detachment saved. But fear of losmg 
e imaginary storea of paddy ' (for there really 
e none) paralyzed his movements ; and after, 
advancing some way and ascertaining at last (for 
he would not credit any account he gut) the de- 
stTOotion of that force, he moved to Chingleput 
andthencs to Mount St. Thomas, leaving behind 
Mm the sii^ and purt of hia baggage. At Madras 
all was grief and consternation, and had Hyder 
advanced with the whole of his army, there ia no 
saying what might have been the consequence. 

When intelligence of these disasters in the Car- 
latic reached Bengali, Hastings resolved at once to 
make every effort to retrieve them. He-moved 
Jiat fifteen lacs of rupees, and troops, both Euro- 
pean and native, should be sent to Madras, and 
Sir Eyre Coote be requested to take the command. 
He was also to have the wmtrol over the money 
was supplied, and Mr. Whitebill was sus- 
pended for not having restorod the Guntoor Cir- 
arj. The Sepoys, as they had a prejudice against 
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the sea, were to proceed by land \ a fleet took Si 
Eyre Coote and the EuTopoaos on board, and tliey 
reached Madras on the 5th of November. Arcot 
had surrendered to Hyder just two days befon 
and hia troops now cat off all communication bt 
tween Madras and such places as still held out. 

Coote found the troops in want of almost every 
thing, so that immediate action was out of the 
question. The rainy season, however, formed a 
good exouae for deky, and by the end of the year 
the necessary proparations liad been made. He 
then held a council of war composed of himself, 
Mnnro, Stuart, and Macleod, and liud a paper be- 
fore them containing hia plan of operations, 
requesting their opinions separately in writing. 
His phui was approved unanimously by these " 
oers, and also by the Select Committee, to whom 
also he communicated it ; and it was resolved to 
proceed at once to the relief of the fortresses that 
were invested. Amboor, one of them, however, 
fell before the troops were able to take the field, 
wbieh was not till the 17th Jannary, 1781. The 
whole army did not exceed 7000 men, of whom 
not more than ISOO were Enropeans. 

On the 19th, Chingleput was reheved ; and the 
next night, a false report having reached the gene- 
ral that the enemy's garrison wag quitting Giran- 
goly, thirteen miles distant, and carrying off the 
grain, he sent 1000 men, nnder Capt. Davia, to 
atop them, while he hnnself advanced with the 
main army. Davis, on coming to the fort, found 
the report false and the garrison ready to receiv 

twelve- pounder up to the first gate, and blew 
open so far aa to admit a single man. He did the 
same with the second and third gates, though 
under a severe fire, which caused much loss of 
men. The garrison tlien made tlielr escape by 
ladders on the opposite side. Much grain was 
found here, and this gallant exploit revived the 
fame of the English. The army marched thence 
to the relief of Wandewash, twenty-three miles 
distant. When Hyder entered the Carnatlc, he 
had easily induced the Nabob's officora to sur- 
render their trusts. To prevent this, English 
officers were sent to these places with small de- 
tachments. Lieut Flint was the person sent to 
Wandewash with 100 men. The Killidftr, who 
bad already made his barg^n with Hyder, threat- 
ened to fire on him if he approached ; but he still 
advanced, and when a native officer came to stop 
him, he persuaded him he had mistaken his orders, 
and sent him back for explanations. He did the 
aame with others ; and when within muskel-shot 
of the ramparts, he halted and demanded admia- 
aion for himaelf and a few attendants, to deliver a 
letler from the Nabob. The Killid£r, after some 
hesitation, agreed to receive it between the gate 
and the barrier, where he seated himself on a car- 
pet, surrounded hy thirty awordsmen and one 
imndred Sepoys. Flint advanced with only four 
Sepoys. He told the KillidSr he had no letter 
from the Nabob ; but, what was tlie same, he had 
one fi™n his own government. Of this, howe 
he made light, and was preparing to retire, when 
Flint sprang on and seized him, and the four 
Sepoys pointed their bayonets at his breast His 
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men stood piffaljzed ; for FlinC deelareii that his 
mataDt death elioald fallow any attempt to rescue 
hun. Meantime the rest of the detachment 
entered ; ajid the gates were opeoed. That very 
day the KilHd^ was to have sealed the act of 
surrender. Hyder, in oonsequeaoe, invested Wau- 
dewash, whioh Flint gallantly defended. He nas 
anxiously looking for succour, when, loug 
before daybreak on the 17th, a heaiy firing of 
musketry and cannon was heard in the direction 
whence relief was expected i and at daybreak, a 
body of about 3000 Se^ys, with English colours, 
appeared, and began iiruig their cannon at bodies 
of horse that seemed preparing to charge them. 
At the eame time the besieging troops quitted 
their trenches, and marched for Arcot. The ear- 
■ 1 became confident of relief ; but Flint had 
doubts, He observed that the Sepoys fired 
from a greater distance than was usual with the 
British artillery, and that they fired wide of the 
bodies of horse ; and he thence suspected some 
stratagem. He, however, sent some troops to 
destroy the abandoned works ; and the emoke 
which arosB revealed the truth, by calling forth to 
their defence large bodies of men who had been 
placed in ambush. On the 23rd, the besiegers 
retired ; and on the following day — the anniversary 
of his victory on th^ spot twenty-one yeara before 
— Coote arrived. The garrison had only ammu- 
nition for one day remaining, 

A Pren I q adro w an I d t Pondi- 

cherry, and Hyd am with ) rmy quite close 
to the E gl h nh w re mped near iJiat 

town. Coot h d p II 1 vith h m to near 

Cuddalore and Ih f tl re ive days, 

offered battl b t Hyd d 1 d th challenge, 
and the F h fleet raa4 d as os al for the 
Islands. Hd wddthf-tt Thiagar ; 

his cavalry ra g d T j d T ppoo invested 

Wandewash. 

On the 14th June, Adm. Sir Edw. Hughes, 
came wi^ reinforcements from Bombay, Coote 
then proceeded to Porto Novo, with the intention 
of marching to the defence of Trichinopoly. On 
the 18th, he headed in person an attack on the 
for^tied pagoda of Chilambram, but was repulsed 
with great loss. This elevatod Ryder's hopes, and 
lie resolved to hazard a general engagement. With 
litis view he occupied and strongly forljfied a posi- 
tion on the road by which the EoKlish must march 
to Cuddalore. On the 1st July, they marched from 
Porto Novo, keeping close to the sea; and, after 
andng for about an hour, they saw a large 
body of cavalry drawn up in the plain. Cooie 
formed his army in two linos, and advanced in 
n:der of battle. A heavy cannonade dispersed the 
avalry, and then the redoubts of the enemy, com- 
nanding the road, and their troops stretching away 
IS &r as the eye could reach to the right and left, 
^ame in view. At this aght the general ordered 
b halt, and called the principal ofScers to counciU 
The eituation of the army was critical; in front 
vere uumerous batteries, the sea enclosed them on 
the right, and a high range of sandhills on the left, 
while the men had only four days' provision, which 
they carried on their backs. Bat while the council 
was deliberating, an ofRcer, walking toward the 
hills, discovered a road which Hyder had cut 
through them, in order to be able to take the Eng- 
'■ ' in flank while engaged in storming the l-e- 



donbls. Orders were given for the Iroo 



first fine, led by Munro, passed the hills, and tht_ 
turning, feced the enemy who had marched paral- 
lel with tiiem on finding their stratagem disco- 
vered. When Coote lad ascertMned that the 
second hne under Stuart had occupied tlie sand- 
hills, he gave orders to advance and open a fire 
fi-om all the guns. Hyder tried to force a dividon 
of his army between the two lines, and he sent 
another division against the second line. During 
six hours the battle raged in every part ; at length 
victory crowned the exertions of the English. The 
enemy fied witli a loss of 10,000 men, while the 
killed and wounded on the side of the viclvrs did 
not exceed 300, and not including any officer of 
rank. The rehitive nambers of the troops engaged 
are said to have been 8000 and 80,000. Tippoo 
soon after raised tlie siege of Wandewash, and 
joined his father at Arcot. 

In AuEuet the corps of Sepoys Irom Bengal 
reached Madras, greatly diminished in number by 
disease and desertion. As the recovery of Arcot 
was greatly desired, it was resolved to try to ob- 
tain the requisite stores by redncuig Tripassore, 
where Hyder was supposed to have laid up great 
quantities. Thither Ckiote led his forces, and (he 
place had just surrendered, when Hydfi's army 
came in view. On seeing that the place was taken, 
he fell back a few miles to the spot where he had 
defeated Bailie. His position was remarkably 
strong, the ground on his A'ont and flanks being 
intersected with ditches and watercourses, and his 
suns placed in embrasares out in mounds of earth, 
behind which his troops sheltered. Here he was 
attacked by Cooto at t«n o'clock on the morning of 
the 27th August, and the cannonade was conti- 
nued tliroughout the day, the enemy retiring to 
the shelter of the ditches and banks as the Britieh 
advanced. At sunset they were driven from them 
all, and fled in confnMon, But as the victory was 
not very decisive, the Mysorean accounts termed 
it a drawn battle. The total British loss was be- 
tween 400 and 500 men. 

Such was the want of provisions experienced by 
the army, and so much were all operaUons thereby 
impeded, that Coote, quite wearied out, proceeded 
to Madras in order to resign the command. But 
Lord Macartney, the new governor, prevailed on 
him to retain it ; and stores being collected for the 
relief of Vellore, he undertook to convoy them 
thither. He found (Sept. 27th) Hyder encamped 
at the pass of Sholingur. The Mysorean was taken 
quito by surprise, and his only thought was how 
to save his gnus. For this purpose he resolved to 
sacrifice his cavalry by making them charge in 
three bodies on the English army, where they 
were mowed down by grape and muaketry. -He 
thus carried oft his guns with the loss of bOOO 
men. That of the English was about 100, Cooto 
then relieved Vellore, and captured Chittore, and as 
the rains wore now coming on, he put his troops 



Lord Macartney is the first example of a gover- 
nor sent to India, who had not been in the service 
of the Company. The conduct, in fact, of most 
governors, had of late been so shamefully corrupt, 
that many even of the Directors and Proprietora 
saw the necessity of selecting some man with a 
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reputation, not merely for talent, but for honour 
and integrity, nud who therefore bad a character 
'■ '---, a person hardly to be found among the 
3 of the Clompany. Lord Macartney, who 
had acquired coputation by negotiatiog a commer- 
cial treaty nith Itaesia, was the person selected, 
and he had arrived at Madias on the 22nd June. 

As Englajid was now at war with the Dutoli 
aim. Lord Macartney had been directed to reduce 
their settlements. Sadraa yielded when summoned; 
and the governor, putting himself at the head of 
a of MadrHB, advanced against Fulicat 
which also surrendered, on condition of security tt 
private property. He then tried to induce th( 
general to attacfi Negapatam; but he positively re- 
fused, and pronounced that any such attempt woulil 
blamentablsf^ure. Lord Macartney thouglil 

J; and havine induced Sir Hector Munro 
e command oC such troops as he could 
collect, without asking any from the general, 
2lBt October, marines and seamen having b 
ed from the fleet to ^d, the siege was a 
ced. On ths lath November the placo capi 
lat«d. The number of the troops which surr 
dei'ed, 6561, was far greater than that of the 
besieging army. The quantity of goods and raili- 
taiy stores taken was considerable- The success 
of this undertaking angmoDted the old geuerai'B 
pettishness. He found fault with every tiling; and 
ven wrote to Bengal to say, that if not made quite 
ndependent he wunid rewgn. Lord Macartney, 
<n the other hand, aware of the evils of dissension, 
and of the value ik Coote's name, did all he could 
to keep him in good humour. " I court hit 



chUd." 



ioid he, "and li 






n the 2nd January, 17S2, the general put him- 
self at the head of his army tu convey provisions 
t/j Vellore, which could not hold out beyond the 
11th, if not relieved. On tlie 5th he had a violent 
apoplectic fit, but next day he was able to proceed; 
and baring i«lierod the fort in spite of Hyder, he 
led his army safely back to Madras. 
During these events in the Camatio, Tellioherry 
s besieged, first by the I4airs of the coast, and 
m by one of Hyder's generals. It was ably 
defended by Major Abingdon, and at length, having 
received a reinforcement from Bombay, this gal- 
lant otBcer made a sally on the night of the 7th 
luuary, entered the oamp of the enemy, who fled 
L ^e utmost confusion, and made their leader a 
prisoner. He now restored the various chiefs 
■ o Hyder had driven away, and (Feb. 12) re- 
i the city of Calicut. On the 18tli Col. Hum- 
berslon, lately come from England, landed with 
it 1000 men, and taking the command, invaded 
Hyder's territories. 

The very day that Col. Humberston landed, a 
disaster, to be compared with that of Baillie, befei 
the Biglish diviMon, under Col. BrMthwaite, in 
Tanjure. This oflicsr was encamped on tlie banlis 
of the Colaroon, with a force of IDO Eorop 
i 1500 foot, and 300 native horse. Her 
s snddenly surrounded by Tippoo, with 20,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, and Lally's corps of Europeans, 
with twenty pieces of cannon. On the 16th the 
attacks began, and were continued till the 18th 
BcaithwMle formed his men int« a hollow square 
with the artillery in the face, and the cavalry ii 
the centre. Tippoo kept up a constant fire of ar 



illery, and when he thought he had made a breach, 
le urged hia cavalry on to the attack, with pro- 
mises, threats, and blows. But in vain, Ihey were 
ropelled with showers of grape and musketry, and 
then the British cavalry issued forth, pursued, and 
them down. At length Lally, supported by 
large masses of horse and foot, led his Europeans 
on with fixed bayonets. At this sight the nerve of 
the Sepoys fiiiled, and they fell mto eonfuaon. The 
barbarians rushed in on tliem, and would have 
icred them, but for the exertions of Lally, 
who even slew some of the assailants with his own 
hand. It is but justice to Tippoo, to add, that he 
treated the survivors with humanity. Mill .justly 
ves, that " the annals of war can seldom ex- 
a parallel to the firmness and persererance " 
of Uiis little army ; aad we must remember that it 
~ as almost wholly composed of Sepoys. 

Both France and England had sent out fleets 
and troops to India. That of the former was ( 
manded by M. Snfi^hi, one of the ablest n 
officers that France has ever possessed ; and B 
was to lake the command of the land forces. The 
English fleet jomed that of Sir Edward Hughes ; 
the troops on board wera commanded by Gen. 
Medows. On the 17th February the two fleets 
fought in the usual indecieive manner, and as the 
English retu^ to Triuoomalee, in Ceylon, SufiVein 
landed 2000 French and tOOO Cafil's soldiers at 
Porto Novo, where they wero joined by Tippoo, 
and on the Srd April Utey capturad Cuddalore and 
Permacoil. They then advanced to Wandewash, 
but on the approach of Coote they withdrew to 
Pondicherry. Coote then moved toward Arnee 
which the Killidar had engaged to surrender ; bul 
the presence of Hyder deterred him from perform, 
ing his promise. Hyder made an attaeli on thi 
British array, but was repulsed with loss. Some 
days after a regunent of European cavalry, which 
Coote named his grand guard, was drawn into 
ambuscade, and the whole of it killed or ma 
prisoners. The army then being sickly, was I 
back to Madras (June 20). 

A plan for a combined attack on Negapatam 
had been arranged between Hyder and the French 
admiral. But as the latter was proceeding thither, 
he was descried by the English admiral, and a 
close and warm action ensued (July i) ; change in 
the wind deprived the English of a glorious vic- 
tory, and the fleets separated. Suffrain having 
repaired his ships with great rapidity, pat again to 
sea, while Hughes, though urged by the government 
of Madras, remained inactive till the 20th August. 
He then sailed for Trincomalee, but found the 
French colours flying on it. The day after his 
arrival (September 3) he engaged the French 
fleets and the aodon, one of Uie hardest ever fought, 
was terminated by the night. Hughes then ri 
turned to Madras. 

Tho admiral was now requested to join in s 
attiick on Cuddalore; but he gave a point blank 
refusal, and moreover declared his intention o' 
proceeding to Bombay, and thus leaving the coae 
unprotected- Remonstrance availed not with him, 
and he set s^l on the l&th October, as the sky 
menaced a storm- The tempest came, and next 
day tlie beach at Madras was strewn with the 
wrecks of shipping, nmoug which were several 
laden with rice, to which the inhabitants looked 
for their solo support. The town was surcharged 
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with population, eucli numbers of the people of the 
cotintt7 hud sought refuge in it from the ravages 
of Hyder. Famine now appeared ia all its horrors, 
and the numher of deaths were from 1300 to 
1500 n week, though pestilence bad not ;e 
peared. At length supplies began to arnve from 
Bengal and the Circars; for fortunately the French 
were not anare of the condition of Madras. 

Sir Eyre Coote at this time sailed to Bengal, 
and the chief command remaiaed with Gen. 

In the month of December an event occurred 
which seemed likely to have a considerable effect 
he British interests in Indis,~the formidable 
Hyder 'Ally breathed his last at Chittore, havinf 
■ ■ ■ . said, reached an age beyond eighty years^ 
t was of the utmost importance to conceal tliat 

against the Enghsh on the west coast, the budy 
"3 placed in a chest iilled with spices, and senl 
away as if it had been treasure. The business ol 

Hyder, though weak, was recovering, and as the 
army moved toward Mysore no one was allowed to 
approach the palankeen in which he was supposed 
lo be lying. At length Tippoo arrived and e 
jiimed ibe sovereignty. 

Lord Macartney, aware of the confusion wbii 
takes place in an Eastern army on the death of i 

~~. ",er to strike some important blow. But Gen. 
Stuart presumed to judge and aet for himself, 
fused to obey orders, and thns let the occasiun 
slip. We have often seen how injurious wer 
claims of independent authority set up by the 
king's officers serving in India- The independent 
power which Hastings found it necessary to be- 
stow on Sir Eyre Coote had been useful while 
Madras was in the hands of a set of usurers, but 
proved hurtful in the ease of a man of honour like 
Lord Macartney; and this nobleman, though be 
thought it expedient to manage Coote, would not 
submit to the assuraptions of Stuart, and he found 
neaiis to reduce him tii obedience. In the begin- 
img of the next year (I7S3) this officer at length 
ouk the field, and on the 13th February he offered 
Tippoo battle near Wandewash, which he declined 
and retired. The general then, in compliance 
with llie wishes of the gevemor, executed tlie 
most injudicions measure of blowing up the fortiti- 
catjons of that place and of Carangoly, and then 
marched for Arcot, where he learned that Tippoo 
had left the Camatiu, having ordered Arcot to be 
evacuated and pari) of its works destroyed. 

Sir Eyre Coote was returning once more to the 
Camatic, the scene of his glory. The ship he was 
on board of being chased for two days and nights, 
he stayed almost constantly on deck, exposed to 
the beat of Che sim and the damp of the night. 
This, joined with mental anitiety, was tflo much 
for his enfeebled frame ; and ha expired (April 
two days after reaching Madras. His cha- 
ir as an officer stood high, and he had gained 
greater victories than any European commander 
yet had done in India. 

Bnssy had now arrived with ranforcemenls 
from the Islands, and taken the command at Cud- 



dalore. It was a great object with the goverm 
reduce tliat place before Wie return of Tippoo and 
the French troops who were with him ; but it 
proved impossible t« get the general to move 
before the 2l8t April, and be spent forty days in 
traversing the 10(1 miles between Madras and 
Cuddalore. On the 13th June, he made an attack 
on the works thrown up there, and carried t" 
Ihongh with much loss, and the French re 
into the town. Nert day, the two hostile fleets 
arrived. Suffrein hero took on board 1200 men ; 
and on tile 20th, the fleets engaged with the usual 
success — hard fighUng, and no ultimate advantage 
on either fflde. The English then having returned 
to Madras, SufiVeJn re-landed the 1200 with 2400 
of his own men, and preparations were made for 
a vigorous attack on rfie besieging army. On the 
25tb, Bussy mado a sortie wiUi his best troops ; 
but was repulsed with loss*. He was preps ' 
for a grand effort on the 1th July ; but mean 
intelligence came of the signing of peace between 
Fran ai d Engl nd d h h riult agreed to 
a t n f arm nd gug d to nd orders tc 
th Fre 1 m T pp 3 r> t retire from H 

G ral Stua t was w summ d t Madras, 
t naw f h nt m y d d bedienoe. 

Aft d I y h p d d tt Iher. The 

u 1 disp t^ ued but Ih g rnor and 

m I fin lly esoi d to d miss I tl e service. 
He, however, declared that he would retain the 
command of the king's troops j and Sir John Bur- 
goyne, the second in command, declared that he 
would continue to obey his orders. Decision was 
now necessary ; the general was arrested at his 
country house, and brought to the fort, and a few 
days after he was embarked for England. It will 
be recollected that he was the man who so treach- 
erously had arrested Lord Pigot. 

Operations were in the meantime going on, < 
the west coast. CoL Humberston, who had mai 
an inroad into the country southwards of Caliei 
had been obliged to retire with loss before Tip- 
poo to Paniani, at the mouth of a river of that 
name. Col. Macleod catne thitiier from Madras 
and took the command, and Sir Edward Hughes 
when passing landed 150 of his men. An assault 
on their lines by a part of Tippoo's troops led by 
Laliy having been repelled, that prince was 
paring to make another attempt, when the r 
arrivedothisfather'sdeath. He drew off his ai _, 
and as soon as he was gone the Sepoys marched by 
land to Tellichertj, wMle the Europeans went by 
sea to Merjee, higher up on the coast. In Januaj'y, 
Gen. Matthews came from Bombay with mu 
troops, and taking the command, reduced Ono 
and some other forts. He then moved to the pass 
named Hussan Gruirry 6h£t, and though it was 
live miles long and the winding road defended by 
batteries at every turning, the troops carried every 
thing at the point of the bayonet, and reached the 
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Bummit, They then marolied for Bednoce, which 
the governor, who feared for his life from Tippoo, 
surrendored to them. Must of the other forts 
opened their gutee. Aniuipore nas taken by storm; 
Mangaloro, on the coast, yielded when a, breach 
had been effeated. As Matthews refused to dis- 
tribulc the treasure said to be fonnd at Bednuro, a, 
quarrel broke out between him and his troops. 
Ho was harsh and they refraeWry. They were 
scattered in small paii;ies through the cnuntry, and 
nothing was dreamed of but riches; when euddenly 
(April 3) Tippoo appeared before Bednore and in- 
vostfld the foi-i The Eughsh garrison grown sickly, 
and without ammunition, tiarrendered on the 3rd 
May ; but instead of being conducted to tlie coast 
as was promised, they were marched off in irons 
to tlie fortresses of Mysore ■. 

Tippoo now laid siege to Mangalore. His own 
troops exceeded 100,000 men, and he had more 
than 1000 French in his army ; the garriSDu num- 
bered only 6!)6 Europeans and SSaO Sepoys com- 
manded by Col. Campbell. Numerous batteries 
were raised, and idl the arts of attack were em- 
ployed, but the reffistance of the gallant garriaon 
could, not be overcome. At length Buesy's orders 
to the French to retire arrived, and Tippoo then 
consented to an armistice (Aug. 2) daring the term 
of which the garrison was to be supplied with pro- 
visions three times a week at a fiur rate. But this 
was evaded ; provisions ivere at first eKcessively 
dear, and then the supply ceased altogether, and 
they were reduced to the use of the vilest of food. 
No effeotu^ attempt to supply them was made 
from Bombay or Madras; and at length (Jan. 30, 
1784) they capitulated, b^ng allowed to march to 
Telicherty with all the honours of war. The gal- 
lant Campbell breathed his last on the 33i'd of the 
following March. 

WhUe Tippoo was engaged in the siege of Man- 
galore, Col. Enllarton was ao^g against the south- 
ern part of his domhiions, and he had reduced 
Dindigul and oUier forts. On the 2nd Jnne he 
hod captured Darapdram, and was advancing into 
Mysore, when orders iiota Gen. Stuart recalled 
him. He employed himself in regulating Madura 
and Tinivelly ^11 August, when, being reinforced, 
he moved towards Mysoi'e. About the middle of 
October, hearing of the violation of the ormis^co 
at Mongalore by T^poo, he resolved to make a 
push fur Seringapatam. With this view ho re- 
duced the fort of Palaoatchery, after which that of 
Coimbatore surrendered. The rood to Seringa- 
patam was now open; Mangalore occupied Tippoo, 
Gren. Macleod had an army on the coast, the 
Madras array was acting in Cudipah, the Hindoo 
population was disaffected, and it was proposed to 
set up the deposed rajah. Every tJiin^ seemed to 
promise success, when (Nov. 28) Fnllarton re- 
cejved orders from the commissioners sent to treat 
with Tipiwo to restore all the places lately reduced, 
and retire within the Umits occupied on the afith 
July. He at first hesitated to obey; but on re- 
ceiving orders to the same eifect from Madras, he 
complied with them. On his march he met the 
missionary Schwawa. " And is the peace so cer- 



tain," said that good man, "that you r^uitall before 
the negotiation is ended S The possession of these 
rich cuuati'ies would have kept Tippoo in awe, and 
inclined hun to reasonable terms. But yon quit 
the reins, and how will yon manage the beast V 
" I cannot help it," was the only reply. Soon after 
Fnllarton received orders to keep all that was to 
have been given up ! 

The eommissionere, Messrs. Sadlier, Slaunton, 
and Huddleatone, had been treated with indignity 
and insult on their way ; their letters were opened, 
and they were not allowed to commnnicate with 
tlieir cap^ve countrymen. Tliey were forced to 
go to Tippoo's camp at Manoalore, which they 
were not allowed to reach till after the fort had 
surrendered. A gibbet was there erected before 
each of their tents, and they learned that Gen. 
Matthews and other officers hod been murdered 
m prison. Fearing a similar fate for themselves, 
they planned an escape to one of the English ships 
lying in the roads, leaving their escort to its fate. 
But their de»gn coming by accident to the know- 
ledge of the officer commanding the escort, tliey 
were obliged to abandon it ' ; and Tippoo not 
proving qnite so ferocious as they had anticipated, 
a treaty was signed on tlie 1 1th May, on the basis 
of a mutnal restitution of conquests. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



The unjnst and expensive wars into which the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay had plunged, 
caused great labour and uneasiness to Mr. Hast- 
ings, but gave him an opportunity of displaying 
mental powers of a high order, and the utmost 
zeal for the interests of the Company. The manner 
in which ha succeeded in preventing the NizSm 
and the MarattAS from uniting with Hyder Ally, 
exhibits him as the able diplomatist ; and the way 
in which he supported those presidencies, proves 
his abilities aa a statesman. We are now to con- 
sider some of the means he adopted in order to 
obtain the funds neoeaaary for the great military 
efTorts he was obliged to mahe. 

We have seen that, in I774, Cheit ging, the 
rajah or zemindar of Benares became unmedi- 
ately subject to the Company, A fixed tribute 
was agreed on, which, he was assured, as long as 
he pud regularly, no other demands of any kind 
should be made on him. This tribute he had paid 
regularly up to 1778; when Mr. Hastings, who 
was DOW supreme in the cotincil, and who, there is 
reason to taink, had a spleen against him*, pro- 
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pgaed that he sliould lie calleii on to pay five laos 
» jear fnr the support of three baltalionB of Sepoys 
' iriiig the wiar. He yielded, howeTer, to Fnmoia 
■ far as to agree that that Hum should ha asked of 
le rajah as an aid. After some attempt to get an 
latement, Cheit Sing consented; bat he expressly 
declared that it was only for a single year. He 
asked also for time, pleading porertj ; but the 
Toor was inexorable, and only Ave days were 

fiven. The nest year the demand was renewed, 
[e appealed to Uie treaty • ; bnt troops were 
marched against him, and he wiis obliged to pay, 
the expenaes of the troops included. In 1780 ho 
was called on ^aio, and he sent an agent to Cal- 
cutta to try (0 obtfun n remission, and bearing a 
present of two )aca to the goiernor, who look ihe 
ey, intending, as ha Bald, tn apply it to the 
ro service '. As he did not, however, express 
this intention, it was natural for the agent to sup- 
pose that he meant to do what was expected from 
him. The contribution, however, was exacted, and 
1 addition one lao more by way of Hne. This 
fas still not deemed sufficient; and in 1781 he was , 
called npon, beside paying his tribute and the five 
lacs, to furnish a body of 2000 cavalry. This de- 
mand was reduced to 1000, and he prepared that 
nomber, half horse, half niatchluck-men. Bat tjiie 
would not content the governor : " I was resolved," 
says he, « to draw from his guilt tiie means of re- 
lief to the Company's distresses. In a word, I had 
determined to niajce him pay largely for bis par- 
or to enaet a severe vengeance for bis past 
delinquency." In a word Mr. Hastings was re- 
solved to imitate the Oriental despotisms in one 
of their worst features, use the right of the 
stronger, and when he wanted money, take it by 
force from whoever possessed it. As to the rajah's 
guilt, what was it if not the deare to escape from 
bemg fleeced ! 

The rajah, being terrified, offered twenty laes of 
rupees, but ,Mr.' Hastings insisted on fifty, and 
even was in treaty for the Bale of his teiril^iries to 
the Nabob of Oude, after he should have s«£ed 
treasures. As a preliminary to bis further 
, . jeedmgs, he removed Mr. Fowfce from Be- 
ndres, and sent thither in his place one of his own 
adherents, Mr. Markham, son of the Archbishop 
'ork ; he then set oat for that place in person. 
The rajah met him at Bnxar, was very sabmisaive, 
and even went so far as to place his turban in his 
an act regarded as very significant of sin- 
cerity. Hastings, however, dismissed him, and 
went on to Ben&ee, which he reached on the 14th 
August. He then wrote to the rajah; and his 
answer not proving satisfactory, he gave orders to 
Mr. Markham to arrest him, and ho was accord- 
ingly placed under a guard in his own house. 
This guard consisted of two companies of Sepoys, 
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I a inpeiiatT and that tliera was no pkdge (hat 



;ind, strange to Bay, they had been sent without 
ammunition. They were stadoned in the square 
of the rajah's house; where they were soon sur- 
ronnded by bodies of armed men. When this was 

come and bring them ammnnition. But on tlieir 
arrival they found all the aveimes blocked up, and 
saw no means of relieving ^eir companions, who 
were speedily destroyed by the aBBailants. Had 
Cheit Sing been a man of sense and spirit, he 
would now have put himself at their head, and 
eone to Hastings' qnarters, where he might easily 
have seized him ns a hostage for his safety. But 
he made bts escape by a back wicket, and letting 
himself down the bank of the river by turbans 
tied together, escaped to the other side, whither 
the multitude followed him, leaving the palace to 
the English. 

Every effort was now made to assemble troops 
for the protection of the Giovemar-general; and 
soon as a sufficient number had arrived, it ^ 
resolved to ro^e an attempt on Ramn^hur. 
fortified palace of the rajah's, on the opposite side 
of the river. Bat wiUiout waiting for Major Pop- 
ham who was to command, or for the efi'ecla of a 
cannonade, Capt. Mayaf^ led the troops against 
it through the ijarrow streets of the town, and 
himself and many of his men havhig fiiUen, the 
troops were forced Ui retire. As di^ffection was 
now spreading on all sides, Hastings not consider- 
ing himself safe at BenSres, made his escape by 
night to the strong fortress of Chanar. Cheit Sing 
now by letters, and by the mediation of influential 
persons, did ^I in Me power to obtain peace; bi 
Hastings would not even give him a reply. Hope, 
less of pardon, he then assembled all the troops he 
conld, and resolved on the appeal to arms. But 
his fortress of Fateeta was stormed by Major 
Popham, the pass of Siekroot was carried by Major 
Crabbe, and he fled tor safety to the fort " 
Bidjeghur, where a great part of his treasure la 
being followed by Major Fopham, Mr. Hastinj 
returned til BenSres, where he issued a proclam. 
tion ott'ering pardon to all but Cheit Sing and h 
brother. A grandson of Bulwunt Sing by one 
his daughtei* was made rajah; and as he was only 
eighteen, his father was appointed his Naib. The 
tribute was raised to forty lacs; and the police, and 
civil, and criminal juriBdiction were taken from 
the rajah. 

Cheit Sing fled from Bidjeghur with his treat 
to Bondelcnnd, leaving his mother, bis wife, and 
other females in the fort. They offered tn s 
reiider on being secured in their perBons and p 
perty. To these terms Hastinga would not listen ; 
and it was finally agreed that they sliould give up 
the fort on condition of bemg allowed to deparf 
witliout being searched. But even this condilioi 
was violated by the captors; and female searcheB 
were appointed to examine them as they issued 
and see that they carried away nothing of value. 

The fort, we may observe, was not taken by 
assault ; and it may therefore appear surprising 
that, as was the case, the captors seized and 
divided among themselves the whole of the booty. 
But here we nave another specimen of Hastings' 
inexplicable conduct. In hie reply to Popham's 
letter reepectine the surrender, are these word) 
" I apprehend that she [the Ranee] will confiiv 
to defraud the captors of a conBidccahlo part of tli 
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bouty, bj being auffered, to retire without eiamiria- 
tion. But this is jour cotisideratiou and not mine. 
1 should bs very sorry that your ofiiceTB and sol- 
diers lost any part of the reward to which they are 
eo well entiued," Surely the inference from this 
is urredstible, that he understood and intended tliat 
the tdiote of the booty should belong to the mih' 
tary Y the talks of "nncandid advant^e having 
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compel them to refund. 

isli the Btlempt^ and he afterwsrda made 

Mr. Burke's ch^e on this subject. 

P pa t] e best solution of the problem is, that 

m wished " to stimulate the zeal of the 

m h the prospect of reward, of which, at a, 

tu m , he could determine the amount and' 

n ad icate on the validity of the claim *." 

B U mi itary knew him and their own interest 

too , r it is said, he had played this game 

with them before ia the Rohilla war. At all events 

Hastings gained nothing but the ^tificatjon of 

his vengeance, by the deposition of Cheit Sing; for 

the raiamg of the annual tribute proved on illuEory 

The principal grounds on which RaatingB and 
his advocates rely, for the justilication of his treai- 
ment of Cheit Sing, are, that he was meditating re- 
bellion, and that he was bound to contribute to 
the expenses of the, wars in which tlie Company 
[gaged. As to the lirst, we have only Mr. Has- 
iga own assertion, negatived by his conduct in 
ling to Benares without troops, and a set of ra- 
ours and reports embodied in attidavita. As to 
,e second, we doubt its applicability. The Com- 
my were not yet sovereigns in India; they held 
of the emperor, and yet tJiey refused to assist him 
with troops, or to pay him liis tribute. Why then 
should they exact from their vassal, what they re- 
fused to their liege i Further, though Cheit Sing 
might be bound to aid in the preservation of the 
Company's territariea in Hindustan and Bengal, it 
is not equally clear, that because they chose to 
waste their resources hi unjust wars in Uie Deckan, 
he was to be called on for additional contributions. 
Wliile Hastings was at Chunar he received" a 
visit from the vizir of Onde, to nhose capital he 
had intended to proceed, in order to arrange some 
matters of importance, to facilitate which he had 
removed Brislow, and sent his &^end Nat. Middle- 
1 agwn there, as residenL A treaty was ar- 
ranged, the chief object of which was the relief of 
the vi^r's pecuniary difficulties, which were very 
great. Yet, amidst all his distress, he offered Has- 
tings a present of ten lacs of rupees. This present 
IS accepted, and was applied to the public ser- 
X ; but when advising the Directors of it four 
.months afterwards, Hastings expressed a wish to 
"le allowed to keep it as the reward of his labonra. 
niie was certiunly one of the weakest acts of which 
le ever was guilty. The Company at that time 
vas in the utmost want of money ; and as yet the 
Court of DuTeclsrs hardly knew what the word 
generofflty meant. We need therefore hardly add, 
that he met with a most decided refusal. 

The distress of the vizir wia occaaoned parUj 



misgovern ment, and still more by tlie heavy bur- 
dens imposed on him by the Company, and the 
rapacity of their servants. By the treaty with the 
' e vizir, a brigade of the Company's troops was 
be kept in Onde at his expense. In 1T77 a 
lond, called Che temporary fnipitdef was added, 
which he was to pay as king as he should require 
its services. Then several detached corps in the 
Company's service were placed in his pay, and a 
great part of his own troops were put under the 
command of British ofAcers. Beside these, there 
an immense dvil establishment for the re^- 
, and another for another agent of the Com- 
pany; and there were pensions, allowances, and 
gifts to the various persons, dvll and military, in 
the Company's service. When ali these are con- 
sidered, we need not be surprised to find the vizir, 
in 1779, deeply in arrear, and imploring (« be 
relieved from the expense of the temporary bri- 
gade, and the detached corps, which he declared 
to be not merely useless, but even Injurious. Has- 
tings, however, refused any alleviation, declared 
he was a vass^ of the Company, and that it was 
for them, not him, to determine respecting tiio— 
troops. He further asserted in cutincil, that ai 
' iguities had been left in the treaty (which w 
ot the case), and that it was the part of the 
strongest to affix to them what meaning they 
'ased — a general political maxim, no doubt, but 
. often so franlily avowed. 

[n 1780, the Nabob was 1,100,00W. in arrear, 

I it went on advancing. d?he governor-general 

then began ko believe that his distress was real, 

and one of the objects of this journey to the upper 

provinces was his relief. 

By the treaty of Chunar the vizir was relieved 
from the expense of all the British troops, except 
the original brigade, and a regiment of Sepoys for 
the resident's guard, and from all payments to 
English gentlemen, except those of the resident's 
ofhce. He was further permitted to resume all 
the Jagheers that he pleased, giving a pen»on 
equal to the net amount, to such of the holders as 
hod the Company's guarantee. Fumtly, too, he was 
to be allowed to resame that of Fy^oola Kh^, 
and to give him instead of it a penuon. 

In this treaty tlie governor-general appears ex- 
tremely liberal and disinterested; all is for the 
advantage of the vizir, nothmg for that of the 
Company, But the reality was widely diffen ' 
Two ot the grei^st jagheerdars wero the 1 
Begums, or prmcesses, that is, the mother and the 
grandmother of the vizir, to whom their husbands 
had jpven jagheers, and left treasures which their 
savings had augmented to a hirge amount, and of 
which it was now proposed to sttip them, and ti 
hand the money over to the Company in payment 
of the vizir's arrears. To justify this, it was 
asserted tliat they had no right to this property °, 
as a widow could only inherit an eighth by Mo- 
hammedan law ; but against this there was length 
of undis^rbed possession, and in the case of the 
. younger, most unfortunately for Mr, Hastings and 
his advocates, the podtive guarantee of the Britisl 
government in 1775, which cost her thirty laoa 
rupees, and which was solemnly recognized in 
1778 by the governor and council. This, how- 
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ever, Mr. HiistingB spurnB in 1781, on tlie allega- 
tion that tlie;^ were aidinj; and abetting die rebel- 
iiou of Cheit Sing. Thia last, observe, brolie out 
on tlie I4th AuguM, and the treaty of Chnnar was 
signed on tlie 19th Septenil>er. When the worh of 
spoliation had bean effected, Mr. Hastings' friend, 
tlie iJiiBf-juatioe, who bad CLime to Ben&res to 
take affidavits, in order (« justify the treatmeiit of 
Cheit Sing, suggested, tliat as poarably the people 
of England might nut give implirat credit to the 
nor-generaJ'H own assertions, it would be us 
to get np a body of affidavits in this case also; 
he complaisajitly offered to go in person to 
Lucknow for the purpose. He Went; and a, goodly 
nnmber waa procured, through the efforls of the 
— "^ "it and others ' ; but still all was nothing but 
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■n from Chuiwr to Lnck- 
r, passed through FyaabSd, the residence of the 
Begonis, with a small party, perfectly unmolested. 
At his depHrtuTB Hastings had urged him ui the 
strongest terms, to lose not a moment in stripping 
these ladies of their property. Yet he appeared 
in no iiurry to begin, either IJirougli shame, or, as 
Hastings says, lest ha should have to resume tlie 
jagheers granted to the companions of his looser 
Hastings then directed Middleton to take 
itter on himself, and the vizir at length gave 
inat consent, declanng that he did it on com- 
pulsion. 

On the 8th January, 1783, the vizfr and Ihe 
i^ident reached Fyzab&d, with a body of English 
tronps. On the 12th the troops were ordered to 
opposmon was mnde, and tliej took 
possession of the palaces of the Begums. But as 
.he tressore was in the wnond, and they scrupled 
a violate it, the plan waa adopted of seizing and 
confining two old eunuchs, who were the Begums' 
principal agents. This liad its effect, the elder 
Begnm, in whose custody the money was, paid a 
large sum in order to relieve them. But this did 
not suffice, mofe money was demanded; the Be- 
gum declared she had nothing now but her furni- 
ture and household utensils. These the resident 
refused, and he wrote on the 201h to the officer in 
charge of the enmiohs. " I have to desire that 
you order the two prisoners to be put in irons, 
keeping them from all food, &&, agreeable to my 

from the emmcha au engagement 

ed sum from their 
were not released. By the end of Februaiy, 

readout had receired in all S00,0002. The 
balance now, at the utmost, did not exceed SdfiOOl., 
yet, on the 18th May, Mr. Middleton would not 
relax so far as to let the irons betaken off, and 
the two old men, whose health was giving way, be 
the garden. Soon aft^r 
they were removed to Lucknow; and the assistant 
resident wrote to the English officer commanding 
the gu^^, de«ring him, as the Nabob had deter- 
mined to inflict corpora! punishment on them, to 
let his officers have free access to them, and be 
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permitted to do with them as they sliould s 
proper. Whether they were tortured or not i 
are not informed ; they were kept i|i conflneme 
till the end of the year, duruig which period the 
Begums were blockaded in tlieir palace, and often, 
it is said, very short of provi^ons. The resident 
finding then that nothing more was to be obtained 
by severity, withdrew the guard from the pal 
and released the eunuchs, taking care to inf 
them and their mistresses, that it was solely to the 
governor-general they were to ascribe this favour. 

We now come to Fyzoola Kli4u. By the treatj 
made with the viiar, in 1774, this chief waa t< 
jtegi up 5000 troops, and assist him with 2000 oi 
300(1 of them whenever he should make war; am: 
this treaty was guaranteed by the Company, oti 
which account he paid them a lao ot rupees. In 
November, 1780, Hastings desired him to furnish 
a body of 5000 hirie, " as the quota stipulated by 
treaty for the service of (he vizir." Fyzoola showed 
that it was tmops, not hone, and 2000 or 3000, ni ' 
5000, tliat were in the treat;^' This Mr. Hastini 
could not deny, but he ascribes the mistake to tr 
hurry of business. In Februat^', ITS', ho dh-ecte 
the Nabob and Mr. Middleton to demand from 
Fyzoola Kh&a an instant delivery of 3000 hone; 
and if he evaded or refused compliance, a formal 
protest for breach of ll'oaty should be delivered. 
Fyzoola Khin offered to i^ise the 1000 cavalry he 
had already agreed for to SOOO, and add 1000 foot; 
but this was refused, the protest was made, and 
the treaty of Chunar followed. 

In that treaty it is po^tively asserted, that 
Fyzoola Khin had committed a breach of ti'eaty, 
and thereby forfeited the protection of the English 

government, and that his continuing in his 

sent independent state caused great alarm 
detriment to tlie vizir. In his remarks on 
treaty Bent to the council, Mr. Hastings says that 
his conduct waa not an absolote breach of treaty, 
hut only evB^ve and uncandid, and marks his 
unfriendly dispo^tion, thouEh it may not impeach 
bis fidelity ; and, finally, that neither the vizir's 
nor the Company's interests would be promoted by 
depriving him of his independency. 

The end of the business was, that Fyzoola Khfin 
pMd fifteen lacs, on condition of being exempted 
from all futore chums of miUlary service. Has- 
tings' agent. Major Palmer, then proposed to him 
to give fifteen lacs more, and his jagheer should be 
converted into a perpetual hereditary possession ; 
hut he declined this advantageous offer, on the 
pleaofwantofmmiey. 

In this memorable year Hastings also had a 
dispute with Lord Macartney. The contemptible 
Nabob, Mohammed Ally, or as he now called him- 
self, Walla J4h, had taken np his residence at 
Madras, where his darbar was a focus of intrigues. 
Weak in mind, he was completely governed by his" 
second son, Ameer-al-Omrah, and Paul Benfield, 
of whom, says Mill, "the fbrmer is described as 
excelling in all the arts of eastern, the latter in all 
the arts of western villainy." These worlhies 
were combined to get hira to appoint tiie former 
his heir. With a view to obtaining the suppo: 
the English, the prince was zealous in getting his 
father to make them an assignment of his revenues; 
but when that was effected, and he found that ho 
had thereby gained no greater influence with Lord 
Macartney, he began to form plans of vengeance. 
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n which he waa zealously supported by Benfield. 
whom the governor had deprived of some oidces 
which he held under flie Company. 

Their first plan was, by intrigues with the renters, 
o iniilEa the revenues as unproductive as possible. 
Tile Nabob then offered Sic Eyre Coots full power 
over the officei's of his govei'nment and revenue j 
s the old general was of power, he 
lie this bait, to which he knew such an 
as attached. It was then discovered 
that the Govenior-genera! was nut very friendly 
tflward Lord Macartney, and letters in the Na- 
bob^s name, aecusing that nobleman, were sent iu 
abundanoe to BengiX When it was thonght that 
a sufUcieDt impression had been made oit Uie mind 
of Mr. Hastings, Mr. R. Sulivan and a native 
named Assam KhSn were sent in January, 17B3, 
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nes, and a surrender of tlie assignment. What- 
ever these two persons chose to assert was re- 
ceived without examination, and orders were sent 
« Madras to restore his revenues to the Nabob. 
But despatches from the Court of Directors had 
{ust arrived ibere appi'oving of the assignment, 
iitid commanding the government of Bengal to aid 
in rendering it effectual Application was, there- 
fore, made to the Supreme Counei! tor the assiat- 
e tliey were commanded to yield. Their reply 
1 a reiterated order to surrender the revenues. 
But Lord Macartney preferred obeying theur supe- 
' t; and Hastings, who saw a storm brewing for 
at home, gave up the contest. 
Bw, we believe, will feel inclined to accuse 
Mr. Middtetnn of want of strictness and energy in 

■ i affau- of plundering the Begums ; yet Mr. 
Hastings seems to have thought that he ^ should 
have violated the lea&na, and almost accuses him 
of taking bribes for his forbearance. He therefore 
recalled him, and sent to replace him at Lncknow 
Mr. BrisCow! a man whom he had declared he 
would not employ if his life was to be the forfeit. 
What his motive was, it ie not easy to divine. It 

TOO the Direolors sent out ordei-s for his re- 
'atioti; but no one can suspect Warren Haat- 
1 of being influenced by tiieni. Some time after, 
'ever, he adopted a usual expedient of hia ; he 
caused tiie vizir to write to him complaining ot 
Bristow, and he then decided that there should no 
longer be a re^dent in Oude. 

Hastings then proposed to the Council that he 
shonld proceed in person to Lucknowj and having 
obt^ned their consent, he set out in February, 
1784. When he came lo Benares, he beheld in a 
itale of desohition the country which he had found 
a flourishing only two years before. For the first 
Naib had been dismissed because he failed in 
Jiing np the exQes»ve ti'ibute imposed, and ]iis 
MiesBor, in order to realize it, reduced the cnlti- 
. _MvB to ruin. At Lucknow he agreed to a fur- 
ther rednctiou of the troops to be maintuned by 

■ e vi^r, and he execuled the order ot the Direc- 
rs tor the restoratjon of their 
^(ums, tiJtlng 






iir iagheers to the 
', that they should 
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of them. He returned to Calcutta m November, 
1 the 8tli FebrDHiy, 1785, he resigned his 

ofBce, and embarked for England, 

It may excite surprise to learn tiiat HasUngs' 
ccessor was Mr. Macpherson, the late agent of 
e Nabob of Arcot. He had first appeared in 
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India as purser of an Indiamau commanded by 
his uncle. He then, as we have seen, became the 
Nabob's ^nt. Through the inflinenoe ot tiie 
Duke of Grafton he was sent out aa a, writer to 
Madras; but a memorial of bis services, which he 
presented to the Nabob, having ittllen into Lord 
Pigot's hands, he was dismissed the service 
Bent home. He remained better than three j 
in England, when through ^e iufluence of Lord 
North ', be was sent out to replace Mr, Barwell at 
a member of council in Bengal ; and when Hast- 
ings departed, Mr, Wheeler beiug dead, he 
ceded him, as bemg senior member of cou 
Hia admiulalration was jndidous, and he effected 
gi'eat improvements in the management ot the 



CHAPTER XIX, 



The appointment ot Mr. Hastings as go er 
general, with a council, having b n n i 
period of five years, had terminated n 7 9 
by Huccessive acts of parliament had b 
tinned irom year to year, Li 1781, the charter of 
the Company was renewed, and their rights ci 
firmed to them lo the expiration of a three yea 
notice, to be given after the 1st Mai-ch, 1791, 
Two committees were at this time appointed on 
Indian afiyrs by the House ot Commons, the one 
Select, proposed by the opposition, the otl^er Secret, 
by the minister. Each committee made volamh 
reports. In May, 1783, a resolution condemnatory 
of Hastings was voted, and the Directors proposed 
to recall hhn ; but this measure was reversed by 
the Court of Froprietora. At this time, also, f ' 
Elijah Impey was recalled and menaced with ii 



In 1783, the 



coalition-ministry v 
lormea; ana, m Hovemner, Mr, Fox, one of the 
aecretariee of etnlo, brought in bills for the be 
government of the Bri^ih possessions in India. 
By these hills the present Court of Dii'ectors was 
to be abolished, and in th^' place seven oommis- 
sionera, to he named in the act, tiiat is, appoint 
by pHrhament, tluit is, by the ministry, to be 
vested with full powers for administering the tei 
tories, revenues, and commerce ot India, and of 
appointing or removing all persons in the service 
of tlie Company in England or in India. Vacancies 
in this body were lo be supplied by the king, 
tliat is the minister, and the members could only 
be removed by the king on the address ot either 
house. For managing the details of commerce there 
was to be a subordinate board composed ot nine 
Directors, also, to he named in the act, and w' 
were to be proprietors of at least 3040i. in In( 
alocli. Vacandes in this body were to be euppli 
by the proprietors voting in open pull. This » 
the principal part of the first bill ; the second 

' Mucplierson was recmlier for Cricklsile, pni he 
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songht to provide remedies for the various abuses 
then preT^ent in India. 

The fa.te of this measure is well known. It 
caused the doivn&ll of the coalition-iniiiiaCr}', the 
king, at the suggeation of Earl Temple, having 
even gone bo &r as to violate the forms of the oon- 
etitutiim bj allowing that nobleman to inform the 
House of Feers that he should regard as his ene' 
mies those who should support the India bill. It 
was tlierefore lost ; and the king, without a mo- 
ment's delay, dismiased the ministry, and appointed 
a new one, with Mr. William Pitt, then only three- 
and-twenty, at its head. A dissolution of parliament 
followed, and the new cabinet gained a large ma- 
iority in the Commons. 

This last fact proves that the king knf 



eafei 

could not form and disr 



ie;tore* 



in the I 



I: its plea- 
-■-■y dis- 



gusted by the coalition, for the sake of place and 
power, formed between, two hostile parties, one of 
which, at least, had been most violent in its deoun- 
ciatiouB of the profligacy of the other ; the ohncae- 
ter of Fox, too, aa a noturions gambler, inspired 
men with dislfust, and the Indian interests, now 
able to command numerous boronghs, was exerted 

giving its auihors all due claims for good intentions, 
it bora on the face of it the design of transferring 
to the present ministers the whole Indian patron- 
age, and of thus rendering their power permanent. 
We are not, therefore, to be surprised at the 
nation^s taking &ight at such an apparent bold 
strote of ^e great whig oligarchy, tfl make them- 
selves lords over the king and people ; though ex- 
perienee shows ns that there is a compensating 
and adjusting power in the British constitution, or 
rather in human nature itself, which vrould have 
warded off all the threatened conBequences. 
Mr. Pitt lost no time in bringing in an India 

13th AuBU, 1.--, - .. ,. 

Directors and Froprii 
reality annihilated the powers of 
completely as Fox's bill would 
Boi^ of Control was formed, 
which was to consist of six members of the Privy 
Council, chosen by the king, i.e, the minister, of 
whom the Chanoellor of the Esohequer, and one 
of the Secretaries of State, were to be two, in 
whose absence the senior of the other foar was to 
preside. And as, m ta«t, those ministers never 
did attend, that member under the title of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Contra!, became m reality a 
Secretary for Indian afiiiirs, aod is always one of 
the miniatrj'. To this Board, or Secretary, was 
given power over all the ooneertis of the Company, 
except their commerce. All the correspondence, 
letters and all, between it and India, and all the 
proceedings of the Conris of Directors and Pro- 
prietors were to be communicated to it, and it was 
t« have access to all the Company's papers and 
records. The Du'eetors were bound to obey all 
commands of the Board, and tJie Board might seud 
oDt orders to India without informing the Direc- 
tors. Where then, it may be asked, was the power 
of the Court of Directors J It was gone. Hence- 
forth the Directors have only so much power as 
the Board cliooses to leave them, and it has always 
left them the details of management and the minor 
patronage ; but all the greater patronage, and as 



tors; but it in 
both, almost a 



much of the minor as he chooses to have, is with 
the minister. And yet, by that principle which we 
hare mentioned, which is the cause that a great 
legislative measure never produces perhaps a twen- 
tieth part of the good or evil that was anticipated, 
the Indian patronage does not add very eonader- 
ably to the power of the minister, and the govern- 
ment of India has gone on continually improving. 

To facilitate the working of the Board, and the 
Court of Directors, the latt«r was to choose a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, not to consist of more than 
three, to which in effect the Court was reduced. 
Acts proceeding from the Directors, and approved 
of by the Board, oould not be ananlled or altered 
by lie Court of Proprietors. 

All servants of the Company were to give an in- 
ventory on oath, of all the property they brought 
from India, and a new tribunal was constituted for 
the trial of Enghsh offenders in India. But the 
former clause was soon after repealed, and the 
nciv court was never called into operation. 

The notorious debts of the Nabob of Areot also 
came under consideration. The act directed that 
they should be invtatigated, and the Directors sent 
out orders to that effect to Madras. But the 
Board deelai'ed that no inquiry was necessary, and 
dividing the debts into three classes, with interest 
on Hiem, directed that a portion of the revenues of 
the Carnatio should be annually set apart for their 
liqaidation. 

The President of the Board was Mr. H. Dun- 
das, who, as chairman of the Select Committee, 
had some years before proposed an mqniry into 
the nature, origin, and amount of those debts. 
The motive BBBigned by Burke for this change, 
and we fear the true one, is ftaiiwua^iAary inJbtenGe. 
" Paul Benfleld," said that great orator, " made, 
reckoning himself, no fewer uian eight memlwrs in 
the laxt parliament. What copions streams of pore 
blood must he not have transfused into tiie veins 
of the pmexS?" But as Benfieid was in India at 
the time of the elections, the person with whom 
the ministry dealt directly was his agents Mr. 
BJchard Atkinson, who, in Burke's glowing lan- 
guage, held out " the golden cep of abominations 
of the Eastern harlot, which so many of the people, 
so many of the nobles of the land, drained to the 
very dregs," i. e. who had purchased the seats. 
And thus did Mr. Pitt, tor the sake of this unhal- 
lowed support, perpetrate as foul a job as minister 
ever has screened or sanctioned '. The Directors 
remonstrated, the opposition exposed the transac- 
tion, but the minister relied on his majority. 

In all the proceedings hi Parliament ralating to 
India and Mr. Hastings, Mr. Bnrke had been 

I prominent; he spared neither liis time nor his 
abour to collect and digest uifovmation on Uie sub- 
ject, and from the purest, we believe, of motives. 
But it was unfortunately his intellectual conetittt- 
tion, that imagination was so stroi^, tiiat it fre- 
quently predominated over judgment ; and the 
violence of his passions at times swept him beyond 
the bonnds of pradence. Objects acqait-ed a dis- 
proportionate m^nitude iu his e;es ; he yielded 
too ready a belief to the statements of careless or 
interested persons. In the reports which be had 
drawn up, he had &eqaently assailed the acts of 
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Hastings, and h t from Id h d 
cloroij, that f Ise did t h h m If Id 

etand forth ah us 

Yet this m gfat 1i [ d th g m re h 
in idle threat f F d th th fn d f 

Burke, did t hare his h aam b ir 
tuous indigna B Has gs atro g as h 

anppoaed in mm t al snpp rt d th 1 d 
interest *, and tco r t II i if eate m 

which would II w hun to oo h g 7 
any thing h h 1 d e, 1 wh hall ged 

honours and titl b, aa tl re ard f h nta, 

would not, like Rumboldj and other Ibsb ambitious 
men, be content witJi impunity, but dared his 
iceusera to the combat, not perhaps without the 
secret hope that they would decline the challenge. 

In the beginning of the sesHion of HBG, Has- 
IJngs' agent. Major Scott, who, like other Indian 
agents, had a seat in the hoiise, reminded Mr. 
Burke of his promise. There was now no receding; 
and after some preliraioary motions, and a daclam- 
~ >n of an intention to impeach Lim, Mr. Hasdngs 

la heard in hia defence on his peStion. On the 

id June, on a motion on the subject of the 
Rohiiia war, tiie ministry aapported Hasdngs ; but 
on the IStli, on one relaMng to Cheit Sing, Mr. 
Fitt declared his intention of voting with the : ~ 



cusers. The impeachmi 



mevitable, and 



His friends were furious at the change, 
the treachery, as they termed it, of tfie ' ' ' 
and it is a thing whrch hp= t,D,-o« v^t 
counted for in an adequaia 1 



r yet been 



videnoe likely to injur 



On the inth May, 1787, the House of Commons 
proceeded to the bar of the House of Peers, and 
Mr. Bucke, in their name, impeached Hastings of 
high oiimeB and niisdemeanonrs. Tho trial com- 
menced on the 13th February, 17SS, in Westmin- 
ater-hall. The managers on the part of the Com- 
mona were Burke, Fos, Sheridan, Windham, Grey, 
and fourteen other nienihers. During four days, 
Mr. Burke was engaged in giving a general view 
of the charge. His a^ipeals to the passions were 
all-powerful, hia glowing imagination conjured up 

" if horror and oppression, that harrowed the 

_, , and overcame the senses, but which 
proveS ultoately in;urioua to the cause, as they 
were not by any means borne out to the same 
estent by the evidence. The charges were nume- 
rous, but only fonr were gone into; the treatment 
of Cheit Sing, of the Begums, the receipt of pre- 
sents, corruption in various forms. The trial went 
on fron esaian to session, and on the 231^1 April, 
795 Haa ings was aci^uitted by the House of 

W ba seen how Haatmga acied in the cases 
f wh he was prosecuted, the kind of necessity 
unde which he lay, and the approbation his 
n general received. We doubt much, 
if he deserved impeachment; and we 
conaid he conduct of his acousera often impru- 
I times blomeahle. But on the other 
m a man of Mr. Hastings' high cl^ms of 
i self-belief, of most perfect innocence, 
1 have expected a higher and more dig- 
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e to all the shifts and artifices that his 
1 wyers could devise, he should bav 
d th ng, and have relied on the justi 

E his noble judges. In trath, he would 
I d little to fear, in our ophiion, from this 

PS f they seemed almost predetormined to 
t h m Instead of atanding on the broad 
f universal truth and equity, they guided 

na I es by the narrowest rules of the common- 
was possible rejected all 
the accused. Tlie royal 
'amily, too, was known to be favourable to him ; 
the Ladiaa mtereat, aa Burke truly said, " had pene- 
trated into every branch of the constitution, and 
was felt from the Needles at the Isle of Wigl ' 
John O'Groat'a house." The press, too, was 
active in hia favour, and there were many other 
causes which will account for hia acquittal. 

After all that has been urged in his defence, and 
the panegyrics that have been bestowed on him, 
we still regard Haatinga as morally a bad man, as 
one who, in the gratiiication of liis vengeance, or 
when acting under any supposed state-necessity, 
would not lightiy be impeded by any moral prin- 
ciple ; who generally preferred Uie tortnona to the 
direct course, and loved I0 envelope himself in 
mystery ; who, if not corrupt himself, had no acm- 
pte to lavish the revenues of the state on his adhe- 
rents, or on those whose support be hoped to gain. 
But at the same time we willingl;^ do homage to 
bis high mental powers, hia nnyieiding courage, hia 
fertility of resource, his cleamesa irf view. We 
thuik, that had he not been forced into war by the 
folly of the other Presidencies, and thwarted by 
violent and nnacrupulous collei^^es, while ill-sup- 
ported A^im home, that he would have averted 
much evil from India, and rendered the British 
empire there a blessing to the country ; for Has- 
tings never porsoed evil but from an idea of neces- 
sity. It was he who first devised the systems of 
judicature, and of collection of the revenue, which 
are sail in use ; and he was the first who induced 
tJie servants of the Company to seek to acquire a 
knowledge of the native jurisprudence and litera- 
ture. On hia trial, abundant native tesdmonials in 
his favour were produced, and his name is at tiie 
present day highly papular with the native popu- 
ladon. Still hia character, though ao much to be 
admired, does not wui on onr sympathies like that 
of Clive. He was cold and stalely ; he wai 
fund of dwelling 00 bis own merits, and asse 
the purity of hia motives; and perhaps he mad 
much display of his respect for religion, to i 
us to regard it as being perfectly sincere ". 

Hastings anrvived his acquittal niore than twenty 
years. In 1813 he was examined on Indian affairs 
before the House of Commons, and as he was re- 



(etior oourtB." Lords' Ptolcsl, 1?SS. 

s HsBtlnga tisi lately found two lealoU! detencletB, the 

le his biogrjpher, the Bev. Mr. Gleig, hi whose pagea his 
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remitted. Although 



tiring, the members M rose frum Iheir aoata to do ! part of which was i 

him honour. As the expenaes of the trial had thus a ponsioner, , _.. „ 

exceeded all the money he possessed, the Company I almoet lo tlie laal, t« the fond hope uf being raised 

'■a 1796 ^Tinted him an annuity of 40001. a yeai', t« the peerage. Mr. Pitt's behaviour to him was 

..,,.,...., 1, Ihe gcealflr I certainly not praiseworthy. 



and leal mm 60,0002. without ii 
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d they thus lose al! chance of Bucccse. 
le time, more of justice and honour is dis- 
played in all tranBactionB with them. The rapacity 
of the Cumpany's aeriants, also gradually ceases 
from want of aliment, or from the greater vigour of 
the government, and improvement of all kinds ad- 
Soon aftec Hastings had left India, Lord Ma- 
cartney having, as he had wished, had a, successor 
at Madras appointed, proceeded to Bengal for tbe 
beneiit of his health. While there he was nomi- 
ed by Mr. Pitt, on the unbiassed reoommenda- 
n of Mr. Dondaa, to be governor-general. He 
declined, however, both on account 5 his health, 
and his deure to have some changes effected, to 
A the appointment at that time; and he Buled 
for England, where he arrived in January, 1788. 
' a conference with t^e chairman of the Court of 
sectors, he represented two matters as essential 
good government in India; the entire depen- 
ico of the military on the civil power, and the 
abandonment of Che practice of promoting the ser- 
vants ot the Company by mere seniority, without 
regard to talent. He would also expect to have 
the power of deciding against the opinion of the 
council, and some changes to be made among the 
higher BervantB. At an interview with Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas (Feb. 20), he further hinted, that 
in order to counteract the influence of Mr. Has- 
tings and his friends, it would be advisable to 



grant him, what he termed " some distinguished 
murk of favom-," meaning an English peerage, fii 
lie was only an Irish peer. The vanity of the tw 
ministers was hurt by this condition, and llirt 
days after. Lord Macartney learned that Lord 
Cornwaliis was appointed governor-genera' 
BengaJ. 

Lord Cornwaliis was the nobleman, whose 
render at Yorkt«wn with iiis army, had been 
closing event of tlie American war, and he ii 
first instance of a militaiy man sent to govern 
India. He was furnished with copious instru 
tions for his^uidance, both by thoCourt of Dire 
tors and the Board of Control, and he reached 
Calcutta in September, 1786. As tbe first years 
of his government were free from war, he devoted 
his attention chiefly to internal afiliirs ; and as, 
unlilie Hastings, ho had no colleagues to thwart 
him, and was cordially supported at home, he had 
none but the necessary and inherent difficulties to 



The aff'airs of Oude early claimed his att 
and he made with ^e Nabob a subudiary I 
the first of those with the princes of India, 

By this the Eng- 






lish undertook to defend his territory, he defraying 
all the real expense, while the internal government 
WHS left entirely to his own direction. 

Lord Comwallis being strictly charged to abstain 
from war, felt much embarr^sed by a proposal 
from the Nizftm, for an alliance against Tippou 
Snlt4n. He endeavoured to get out of the diffi- 
culty, by declaring tlie treaty of 1768 to be still in 
force. In this the NizSm had giyen the Company 
the Dewamiee of a part of Hyder Ally's territory; 
but, on the other hand, they had since made treaties 
with Hyder and his son, as the lawful masters of 
that territory. In fact, the whole transaction was 
the very thing most likely to cause, what tho Ene- 
lish were most anxious to avoid, a rupture w*m 
Ttppoo Sult£n. 

Among the allies of the English, included in 
treaty of 1784, was the rajah of Travancore, which 
country, commencing about twenty miles to the 
north of Cochin, runs to the extremity uf the pe- 
ninsula, lying between the sea and the Gh^ts, 
which last separata it from Tinnivelly. In order 
to secure hia territory from invasion, the rajal 
had run on his northern frontier a line of defeiio 
from the sea to the mountains, eonsistmg of a ditch 
sixteen feet wide, and twenty deep, i 
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bamboo-lieilge, and a rampart with liaeljons. It ' 
thus included part of ths territuiy uf the raiah of 
Cochio, who, to EaVB his territory outside of it, had 
been obliged to become (he tributary of Hjder. 
Tippoo was moat atixious to obtain pusseSBion of 
"■ fancore, which would givo him the whole 
^m coast, and bring him into contact with the 
English at Tinnivell; ; and in 1788 he told the 
rajah of Cochin, ^nt he must reclaim the districta 
rhioh he had given to the rajah of Travancore, 
or which he should have the aid of the Mysorean 
troops. The menaced rajah applied for some aid 
lO Madras, and two battalions of Sepoys were sent 
rom Bombay. In May, 1789, Tippoo descended 
A the coast, »nd summoned the Dutch fort of 
Cranganore, which lay close to the lines of Ttuvan- 
core, snd which, with the Dutch fort of Jaycotta, 
the rajah regarded as the key of his dominions. 
He prepared to join the Dutch in its defence, and 
he applied to Madras for more KSsiatance. But 
the governor, Mr. Holland, replied, that he could 
only aid him in the defence of hie own dominions, 
and counselled him not to irritate Tippoo. The 
rajah then pnrchaBed those places ; but Mr. Hol- 
land ordered him to restore them, and Tippoo 
claimed them as being bmlt on ground belongmg 
to the rajah of Cochin, and therefore part of the 
kingdom of Mysore. But the rajah of Travancore 
showed clearly that the Dutch had conquered 
them iivm the Portuguese, to whum t^e rajuli of 
Cochin had been tributary. 

On the 14th December, Tippoo encamped within 
twenty-five miles of the linee, and sent a ^cakttl to 
the rajah, requiring him, among other things, to 
withdraw his forces from Cranoanore, and to de- 
molish that part of his lines which was on the ter- 
ritory of Cochin. The rajah refused compliance, 
and on the. night of the 28th Tippoo made an 
assault, and gained a large part of the rampart. 
But a panic arising among his troops, they fell 
back in confusion, and numbers of theiD perished 
in the ditch, trampled to death by their comrades. 
The SulUn himself was thrown out of his palan- 
keen, and Buffered personal injurieg, of which he 
never perfectly recovered. 

When intelligence of this event reached Cal- 
cutta {Jan. 26, 1790), the goveraar-eeneral re- 
solved to exact full reparation from 'Hppoo. He 
had alreajjj directed the government of Madras to 
stop the payment of the Nabob's creditors, nud the 
Company's investment ; and he now resolved to 
" 1 alliances with, the Niz^m and the Marattas, 
ties For which were signed the following aum- 
. Gen. Medows, who commanded the Bom- 
bay anny, was appointed to succeed Mr. Holland 
at Madras. The plan formed for the campaign 
was, that Medows should fade possession of the 
Coimbatore country, and endeavour to penetrate 
Mysore through the Gujelhutty pass, nltile Gen. 
Abercrombie, with the Bombay troop?, should 
reduce the coast of Malabar, and join Medows if 
necessary ; uid Col. Kelly ^ould remain with a 
small army, fur the defence of tlie Carnage, near 
the principal pass from Mysore. 

Tippoo had disavowed the attack on the Tra- 
vancore lines, in which he had failed. Neverthe- 
less, in March he again appeared before them, and 
arly in May he had reduced them and Cranga- 
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the British army of 16,000 men, under Gen. 
Medows, who, having marched from Trichinopoly 
(2Sth), were now advancing toward Coimbatore. 
The forts of Caroor, Aravarcouchy, and Darapo- 
ram, were reduced, and the army reached Coimba- 
tore (July 21), whence Col. Stuart was sent against 
Pall^at and Dindigul, both of which were re- 
dnced by the end of September ; Eroad had already 
surrendered to Col. Oldham, and Sattimmigul, near 
the bottom of the Gujeihuttj pass, had been taken 
by Col. Floyd. The English had thus established 
their line of communication with the Carnatic, 
it only rcmiuned to ascend the pass, and ei 
Mysore. Tippoo, resolving to anticipate ^e enemy, 
poured his troops down along the pass (Sept. 
13), and cannonaded Floyd's detachment for a 
entire day. In the night the British held a com 
cil of war, and it was determined to retreat, an 
join Gen. Medows. The garrison was withdraw 
from Sattimungul, and they commenced the r 
treat at first in three columns, and then in on 
Tippoo pursued, and come np with them next da, , 
and attacked them with every prospect of success. 
But a report of tlie approach of Gen. Medows 
having been spread, and received with cheers in 
the British ranks, he gave credit to it, and drew oif 
his farces. 

Medows, on being joined by the divisions of 
Floyd and Stuart, songht, but in vain, to bring the 
Sultin tfl a general engagement. Tippoo had re- 
covered some of the forts ; when, hearing that the 
army of the Camatio, which, Kelly being dead, was 
now commanded by Col. Maxwell, had entered 
Baramahfil, he marched thitlier with the greater 
part of his army, leaving a portion to watdi Gen. 
Medows. Col. Maxwell eluded with great skill all 
his efforts to bring him to action, and soon after 
he was joined by Gen, Medows, who had ascended 
by the pass of Tapoor. For this pass, both Tip- 
poo and the English general now dii'ected their 
course. The former reached it ficst, and made at 
once for Trichinopoly ; he was folkiwed thither by 
Medows, and then turning northward, he mode an 
attempt on Thiagar, but was repulsed by Che gal- 
lant Capt, Flint, the commandant. He reduced 
Trinomolee and Pennacoil, and tlien went to 
Pondieherry, in the hope of gaining the French to 
bis side. Medows followed him to Trinomalee 
and being summoned to Madras, he left his army 
at Velout, eighteen miles from that town (Jan. 27, 
1791). While Tippoo had thus been occnpied by 
(he army of Medows, Col. Hartley had routed his 
ti-oops on the Malabar coast ; and Gen. Abercrom- 
bie having reduced Cannanore, the whole of the 
Malabar coast, where the Sultan was detested oi 
account of his religious bigotry and intolerance 

Lord Comwallis was now at Madras, whither hi 
had come with the intention of taking the com 
maud in person. In the matter of finance, hi 
found it necessary to re-establish the assignment of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, which Lord Macart- 
ney had effected, and which the Board of Control, 
in their wisdom, had set aside ; and the Directors 
highly approved of his conduct. The Nabob made 
all the re^stance in his power, but having no su- 
perior now to appeal to, he was forced to submit. 

" ■' "" ■ .Lord ComwalUs assumed the coni- 
irmy at Velout. Instead of taking 
B OS Medows, in the ftist.caniuafen. 
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and Amboor', and by feints having elnded the I'igi- 
lauce of TippOD, who had reascended the Gh£ts, 
and was wuCcliing the ordinary passes, he ascended 
by the less used one of Mooglee^ and thus renched 
the table-land without encountering any reastance. 
He immediately marehed fer the strong fortress of 
Bangalore. The pellahf or town, which lay to the 
north of it, was the first object of attack. One of 
its gates wae forced, and the troops poured hi and 
carried it. Tippoo, who was at hand, sent orders 
to BahadarKhto, the gallant Killidar of (he fori, 
to reeover it. He made the attempt, and the eon- 
test was dnbiODS, as long as confined to firing ; hut 
when the fin^ish chained with bayonets, the 
MjBoreans broke and fled to the fort, with a loss of 
2000 kilted and wounded ; that of the English was 
only trifling. 

Batteries were now erected against the fort, a 
breach was made, and on the night of March 2tlth, 
a storming party advanced tu the attack. They 
at first experienced little opposition, but the Kil- 
lidar, in whom age had not quenched his courage, 
soon appeared at the head of his men. One short 
hour, however, terminated the conflict, and the 
garrison fled, leaving 1000 stain, among whom was 
the brave Babadar Khln, who fell aword in hand 
after his men had abandoned him. The victors 
hurled liim with every token of respect. 

On the 23nd March, Lord Comwallis marched 
from Bangalore northwards, in order to form a 
janclaon with a corps of the Niz^'s oavaliy. This 
body consisted of about 10,000 men, well-mounted, 
and armed with the sti'angest variety of arms and 
weapons that ever was beheld. But in the field 
they proved utterly useless. He was also joined 
tiy a valuable convoy, and a force of 4000 or fiOOO 
men, under Lient.-Col. Oldham, and on the 2eth 
April he returned to Bangalure. 

Lord Comwattis was not ent£rpri»Dg by nature, 
and tjie want of draft-cattle was such, as almost to 
preclude the idea of any advance iiit« Mysore. 
Bat, on the other hand, the turn which affairs had 
lately taken m France, made it highly probable, 
that if Tippoo were not reduced in time, he might 
get aid from fliat country ; and there was, also, 
the powerful motive of expense, and therefore the 
policy of bringing the war to a dose as speedily as 
pos^ble. He accordingly resolved to march for 
SeringapaCam, and leaving Bangalore on the 4th 
May, and passing through a country wasted and 
destroyed by the enemy, ne arrived on the 1 3th at 
Arikera, nine miles east of that capital* Mean- 
time, Gen. Abcrcrombie had ascended from Mala- 
bar, and was now about forty miles to tlie west of 
that city. 

Tippoo had a well-founded dislike to general 
actions, which he seid had always been fat^ to his 
father. But now urged by shame, and by the 
remonstrances of his oMeers, and, as is said, of ttie 
ladies of his harem, he resolved to venture on one. 
He posted his army between tlie invaders and the 
c ty w ih its r ght protected by the Caveri, and its 
left bj a range of h lis, while a deep swampy ravine 
ran all al ng ts trout. To attack them in tliia 
pos t on was h gl 1} perilous ; but Lord Comwallis 
disoovered that t would be possible by marching 
to tl e r ght dm g the night, and taking another 
road lead ng to benngapatam, to get by daylight 
betneen tie enemj and the city. Accordingly, 



on the night of the 13th, ho put himself at 
head of a ^sxt of his army, and set forth in 
midst of a terrific tempest of thunder, iightning, 
and r^n. The difilcnlties encountered were tre- 
mendous, and daylight come before he was able to 
effect his purpose. He resolved, however, not to 
atiandon it, and descending the heights, made for a 
hill commanding the left of the enemy ; but Tip- 
poo, by highly rtilfat manteuvres, andcipated him, 
and posted a strong detachment on that hill, 
division, under Col. Maxwell, however, soon d 
them off, and seized it. The rest of the troops had 
meantime been formed in two lines, the first nad 
Gen. Medows and CoL Stnart ; the second, und 
Col. Harris, and the battle now became goner 
Tippoo's cavalry made no stand ; his infantry be- 
haved gallantly, but were at length driven oft; and 
forced to seelc shelter under the batteries of 
island of Seringapatam, leaving victory to the i 
lish. The victory would have been more c 
plete, were it not for the conduct of the Nizim's 
cavalry, who Hung themselves in a mass, and on 
gronnd where they could not a«t, even if so in- 
clined, before the left wmg of the British, and thns 
impeded their advance. The fairest construction 
was put on this conduct at the time ; but there is 
good reason to think that it wa^ designed, and was 
Uie result of treachery. a 

The Enghsh were victorions, but thor victory 
was of little use. An old ofticer quoted Coote' 
words on a similar occasion, " X would gladty ei 
change all these trophies, and the reputation i 
victor}-, for a few days' rice." In want of supplies, 
and in still greater want of cattJe, they marched tc 
the ford at Caniambaddy, and tliere Lord Corn- 
wallis resolved on retreat. He sent orders tf 
Aberorombie to retire also, and on the 26th, having 
destroyed the whole of the batl«ring-lrain and 
heavy equipments, he began t« march for Banga- 
lore. Toward the close of the first day's march, 
a large body of horse was seen to the right, and 
supposing them to belong to Tippoo, CoL Sfoar 
who commanded in the rear, prepared to engag 
(hem. But they proved to be their Maratla lUends, 
accompanied by a British detachment. They had 
sent forward more than a hundred messengers to 
announce their approach, every one of whom ' ' 
been intercepted by Tippoo's light troops. 

The Marattas had sent two armies to the f 
the one commanded by Hurry Funt, the other by 
Purserflm Bh&o. The latter bad been joined by a 
British detachment tram Bombay, and they had 
reduced the fort of Darwar, and all other places 
nortli of the Toomhuddra. Their junction now, 
though rather late, was most welcome; for they 
brought a supply of bullocks, and abundance of at 
necessary stores. The armies marched together, 
and on the 11th June they reached Bangalore. On 
the march the plan of the next campaign was 
ranged, for which Lord Comwallis was obhgc. 
engage to lend the Marattas twelve laes of rupees, 
to obtain which, he sent orders to Madras to i' * 
the treasure out of the China-ships, and coin it, 
send it to htm. Had Hastiiws ventured on such a 
measure as this, could any thing have avei-ted his 

Huiry Punt and his army remaned with tl._ 
governor-general ; that of the Bhiio, with the 
Bombay corps, commanded by Capf. Little, wen 
off to Sera, to act ill the north-west ; the Kiziia' 
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cavalry was to join his otlier forci^s, and to act in 
the north-east ; while the army of Lord Corawallis 
a keep hetween the eDemy und the Car- 

oiiier to secnce the Polioade pass. Lord 
CorGwBllis moved agMDEt the forta of Orsoor and 
Hajacottali, which commanded it. The former 

J evaouatfid at his approach ; the latter vas 
taken by a, party under Major Gowdie. The 
minor forls all surrendered ; and the paes being 
now free, a convoy that wiis waiting at Aniboor, 
the largest sent as yet to an English camp in India, 
' ' U) the labte-laod. In order to keep up 
Dnication with tii6 Nizam^s army, it vas 
deemed necessary to reduce the varnns hill-forts 
to the north of Bangalore. The chief of these, 
named Nucdidroog, was situated on a granite- 
rock of great height, and every means had been 
employed to increase its strength ; Major Gowdie 
was sent against it ; and having, with exceeaive la. 
hour, got bis gnus up the side of the roek, he 
effected two breaches. On the approach of Lord 
Comwallis with the army, orders were given for 
the assault (Oct. 19), and after a spirited, but 
brief resistance, the place was carried. Col. Max- 
well was now sent with a detachment into Ba- 
ramahfil, where he reduced the mud-fort of Pena- 
gra, but he failed fti an attempt on the rock of 
Kistnagheri, where, however, he burned the petlat. 
Having driven the enemy out of tlie whole dis- 
trict, he rejoined the mam aiiny, which now rein- 
forced from England, and from the other px'esi- 
dencioB, was preparing to march once more against 
Senugapatam. 

Between Bangalore and that city, about eighteen 
miles from the former, lies one of the stron^st 
hill-forts in India. It is named Sayandroijj, or 
Death's-rock, either from its strength, or rather 
from its noidons chmate. It is a huge mm ntam 
of granite, rising from a base about eight miles la 
height of half a mile ; at about 



them in flank, met the second party among the 
rocks ; the Myeoreans instantly tamed, and were 
pursued by the Englisli, and a sergeant having 
shot tlie man who was closing the first gate, the whole 
party rushed in and gained the summit And thus 
carried in tlie space of less than an hour, and 
ut the loss of a smgle man, the boasted impreg- 
fortreSB of Savandioog I Another strong foi-t 
named Ootradroog was carried a few days after 
by Col. Stuart, also without loss, though he n: ' 



thirds of its altitude, 

two parts, eacli of which forms a si 
citadel. Around the base, to an extent of 



ipara 



rauehm 
While the n 



a thus I 



ed, tlie 



boos, tiiTough which 

approach. The snri>juuaiug auuoHpiiere wai* fio 
pestilential, that Tippoo undertook to prophesy, 
^at one-half of the besieging army would perish 
by it, while the reminder would, lie expected, be 
stain ia the attack. 

conduct of the siege was committed to Col. 
With immense labour a way was cut 
through the jungle, and batteries were erected 
— ' -', the eastern dtadel (Dec. 17). In three 

t breach was effected, and o 
given to storm on tlie morning of the 21st. The 
stotming-party formed four diviMona, one to mourn 
* ! breach, another to scour the works on thi 
stem summit, a third to act in the chaam, ann 
the fourth to follow and support the thii'd. Other 
parties were to go round the mountain to prevei 
escape of uie besieged. At an hour befoi 
I, the signal of two guns was fired from tl 
batteries, and the first party advanced to tl 
breach, the band of the 52nd regiment playing 
BrUdtit slriie kame. A panic seized the garrison, 
and they attained tlie eastern aumniit without 
imtoring any resistance. The commander of 
western citadel having made a sally to take 



properly speaking, the English 
detachment with them,had reduced some fortresses. 
~n like manner CapC. Little's detachment, which 
vas jomed with Furser^m Bh^o's Marattaa, 
dnced the strong hill-fort of Hoolymore and sc 
other places. They then moved toward Simoga. 
A force of SOOD men with ten guns had he ' ' 
a remarkable strong position in a jungle, 
to fall on their rear while they should be engaged 
in the siege. Though Capt. Uttle had not mor 
than 1000 Sepoys, he resolved to attempt to di! 
lodge them. By great efforts he succeeded i 
driving tliem from their post, with the loss of three 
of their gnus, and in the porauit he captured tlie 
remaning seven, and dispersed the entire corps. 
The Marattas, who had not been of the slightest 
use in the action, meanwhile plundered the eiiem; ' 
camp in the most perfect manner, and such n 
the quantity of arms they got in it, that good 
muskets were offered for two rapees a piece u 
the camp -bazaar. Simoga surrendered when sum 
moned, and soon after the Marattas proceeded b 
join Lord Comwalha before Seringapatam, where 
the^ arrived at a time when there was htti 

Dur ng these operations Coimhatore had been 
delended agiunst Tippoo's troops in a moat gallant 
manner by Lieut. Chalmers ; Major Cuppage, wh 
commanded in these parts, deeming this plac 
untenable, had removed the heavy guns and store 
to PaligSt, whithei- Lieat. Chalmers, who wae left 
with a company of Topasaes and some of the Rajah 
of Travancore's Sepoys, nnder a young French 
olflcer named Delacombe, was directed tj 

arance of the enemy ii 

I place waa invested by 

ight gima i Chalmers, w 
trived to. mount three old gune, and thought h 
self able to defend it, refused to surrender. 1 
ring two months the enemy contented liimself with 
Rring on the fort, making appvoacl 
moniag the garrison. At lengtii a 
made at five dilfeFeiit places. The principal attack 
was where Delacombe commanded, and be wi 
being overpowered, when a combustible parcel 
(one of those prepared for the pnrpoae) being 
tlirown among a mass of the assailants, exploded. 
The enemy instantly gave way and retired, leavinj 
mora dead than the number of the garrison. 

Major Cuppage noiv exerted himself t« driv> 
away the enemy, and he sent a company of Sepoys 
nnder Lieut. Nash to join Chalmers, who was 
losing no time in repairing the works of the fort. 
A large force with fourteen guns and four mortars 
soon appeared, led by Kummnr-ud-din, one of 
Tippoo's ablest generals. Having erected Smtteries, 
they opened a heavy fire on the fort. Major 
Cuppage waa advancing to ita relief, but Kunmiui 
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nd-iliii having murcheil nway with a |iarb of his 
foFC^ in order to get int^ bia rear and di^upy a 
pass which vould enabie bim to ioteFcept a large 
conioy of com for the Bombay army, Cuppftge 
fell back, and having;, after a eharp confliet with 
tbe enemy, secured the pass, retnmed to PaligAt. 
The defence of Coimbatoro being now hopeless, 
a BDFTender xvas made, on the condition of security 
to privatfl property, and the garrison being per- 
mitted t« retire to PaligSt. But in Tippoo's uhuoI 
manner the capitulation was violated, and the 
whole garrison was marched to Seringapatam. 

Lord Comwallia, having sent orders to Gen. 
AberoFombie to ascend the GhSta again from 
Malabar, and being jouied by the troops of the 
Niz£m, put his aiiny in motion and marched from 
Ootradro<^. Instead of advancing in one long 
column, as had been tho practice hitherto, the 
army moved iu three parallel colnmns, the battel^ 
ing guns and heavy carriages going iik the centre 
along the great roads ; the injantFy and field-pieces 
one hundred ;ards to the right ; the hght carts 
and camp-followers on the left. The troops of 
the allies followed ; and on &e 5th February, 1793, 
they beheld Seringapatam and the Sultan's armj 

Seringapatam lies in an island about four miles 
in leuglli, formed by two branches of the Caveri, 
in the same manner as that of Seringham. Its 
western extremity was occupied by the fort, its 
eastern by the palace and garden of Tippoo. The 
town lay in the intermediate space. Beyond the 
river on the north and south ran the usual bound- 
liedge of bamboos and prickly plants. The space 
included between the river and that on the north 
side was about three miles, and Irom half a mile to 
a mile in width. In this lay Tippoo's army of 
500(1 cavalry, and from 40,000 to 50,000 infantiy, 
with 100 pieces of cannon, beside the heavy artil- 
lery in MX strong redoubts ; and in the fori; and 
island which formed the second line of defence, 
there was at least treble that nnmber of guns. 
Withm the hedge were riee-ilelds, a large tank or 
canal, and a winding stream. Tippoo commanded 
the front and right of his line in person, and it was 
his plan to protract tbe siege till want of supplies 
sliould oblige the invaders to retire. 

The bold and judicious plan of Lord CornwalHs 
was a sudden attack by night, and without artillery, 
on the enemy's camp. At six o'clock on the even- 
ing of the 6th, the troops, on being dismissed from 
parade, were ordered to fell in again with arms and 
ammunition,aiidathalf-paBteight they were ou their 
march, and moving in dlence beneath the beams of 
a brilliant moon. The army was formed in three 
columns, the centre column commanded by Lord 
CorawalUs in person, the right by Gen. Modows, 
the left by CoL Maxwell. Nothing could exceed 
the amazement of the allies when they learned that 
a handful of in&ntj?, and without cannon, was ad- 
vancmg to attack Tippoo's camp, and Lord Com- 
wallis gone to fight, as they expressed it, like a 
common soldier. 

The centre column on its march met Tippoo's 
grand guard escorting a party of rocket-men, to 
annoy the English camp duHng the night. The 
horsemen galloped back to give the alarm, while 
the rocket-men tried to impede the march ; but the 
troops pressed on at a c[uick pace, and reached the 
hedge in fifteen minutes after the horsemen. The 



enter it with tbe fugiUves, while the centre one 
to clear the right of the camp, and then make also 
for the island ; and that m the rear'was to form a 
reserve, under the Governor-general in person. 
The first corps having penetrated the hedge under 
a heavy but ill-directed fire of the enemy, driving 
them before them, reached the ford and crossed it 
close to the fort. The first party who crossed, under 
Capt> Lindsay, hoped to be able to enter it with the 
fugitives, but fiiund the gate dosed, and the draw- 
bridge raised. They then marched to the aou^em 
^de of the island. The second parhr, led by Capt. 
Knox, proceeded to the eastern end of the island, 
took the pettoh there, and seized tlie batteries cc 
manding the eastern ford. A third party, uni 
Capt. Hiinter, next crossed, and took post in what 
was sailed the Kajah's garden. The euemy,8i 
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way through, and joined Lord Comwallla at a cri- 

The centre coips having moved ta the right, en- 
countered a large body of the enemy's horse. 
They fired on them, and when the smoke cleared 
away, they saw that they weie gone. They then 
advanced to the Sultan's redoubt^ which theyfounri 
abandoned. Leaving some men to defend it, they 
proceeded and completed the defeat of the enemy's 
right, which Col. Maxwell's column had turned. 

llie rear corps had formed near the Sultan's 
redoubt, and was anxiously expecting Gen, Medows 
fi?om the right. It had haiilly been Joined by 
Capt. Honter, when a large body of Tippoo's troops 
advanced agamst it. It returned their fire, and 
then charged with bayonets. The enemy returned 
several times to the charge, and was not finally rs 
pulsed till near daybreak. 

Gen. Medows had been directed to penetrate the 
line to the east of the strong MoBC[ue-redoubt, wb ' ' 
he was not to attack; but by a mistake of 
guides, or by an ambiguity in his orders, he ce 
to the hedge, close to that very place. Meeting 
with no opposition, the head of tlie column under 
Col. Nesbit wheeled to the right, and began ti 
ascend the biU of the redoubt. They ware receivec 
with a heavy fire, which they returned, and thei 
rushing forward, drove the enemy before them, and 
finally carried it. Leaving a foroe to defend it, 
Medows, as the ground inside was swampy, led his 
men outMde of the hedge, and round to the Carigiit 
hill at its other extremity, where he joined Lord 
Comwaliis and the left division, which, under Col, 
Maxwell, having taken the works on that hill, had 
advanced under the fire of the enemy, and joined 
the Commander-in-chief. The right column and 
partof Iho centre then remained at the Carigithi" 
while the left and the remainder of the cent 
crossed the river under the command of Col. Stuart, 
and entered the pstftiJ, where Capt. Knox had just 
secured the batteries in time. They were the- - 
joined by those who had passed over during tl 
night. 

Tippoo, who had just finished his evening meal 
when the alarm was g^ven, immediately moui ' ' 
bis horse. By the light of tho moon, he saw 
coltimn of the English crossing his camp, and 
making for the ford. No time was to be lost, and 
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he was barely alile ia clear the head of the coli 
iind cross tlie ford ere they reOiChed it, Bui he 
tered the foct in safety. As w?.b usual ia ! 
cHBes, great nnmbera of his troops deserted ; an 
I, many Europeans, whom he had kept in 
le agMnit their will, now left him, 

■ning (7th), Col. Stuart toot a pi ' 



a the ia 



, in froi 



arden. 



Here hia troops were exposed to the fire of Tippoo'„ 
, who had advauoed under the ahelter of walls 
old houses. As their Mumunition had been 
wetted in fording the river, they returaed it but 
feebly, till Lord Comwollis sent them a supply and 
some more troops. The enemy then retired. 

Duiing tlie day, several attempts were made by 
the enemy to recover the Sultan's redoubt, which 
lay within reach of the guns of the fort ; but all 
their efforts were repelled by the little garrison of 
Europeans and dP Sepoys, Their commander, 
Capt. Sibbald, fell, the wounded men were tortured 
wiw thirst, nnd there was no water to t;ive them, 
1 at East then: ammunition began to ran short. 
Just then two loaded bullochs happened to atray 
into the ditoh, and their lading, on being examined, 
proved to be ammunition. The defence was there- 
fore vigorously maintained, and the enemy finally 
retired. The Mysoreans now evacuated the four 
remaning redoubt^ and the whole north bank of 
the river waa left in the poBsession of the Enghah. 

Preparations for the siege were now made, and 
the stately cypresses and other trees of Tippoo's 
[lardea Were hewn down to fiu^ish materials. 
His pidace was coaverted into a hospital. On tho 
'ning of the 8th, Tippoo, who had all through 
war been making attempts at negotiation, set 
Lieuts. Qhafaners and Nash ^ liberty, and gave 
them letters to Lord Comwallis, who on reading 
them agreed to reorave his i!akedi, and negotiations 
and mUitary operations went on simidtaneously. 
But Tippoo had reeonrse to other measures Iso 
a that same day, a party of his horse cross d tl 
iver, and next day they approached tho British 
eamp, where, being supposed to belong to tl 
NIz^Di, they were suffered to ride up to the 1 1 
lery. Tliey there inquired, iu a careless m 
of the Lasoais, which -was the tent of the B rra 
Sahib {chief-coBimatider), meaning Lord Corn 11 
but the men misunderstanding them, pointed t 
that of their own commander, Col. Duff. T! y 
drew their swords and galloped toward it, c tt g 
down all they met ; but a party of Sepoys tur d 
out, and their fire soon made them scamper ft t 
the hills. 

On the 16th, Gen. Abererombie arrived wi 
Bombay army. The fort was soon the obj 
ittaok. It was of a triangular form, two 
leiog washed by the river. As flia third sid 
very strongly fortified, it was deemed best 
tvitnstanding the stream, to make the attack on 
north «de; and on the night of the 18th, a 
was sent t« conunenee opening the treni^ea 
by ttimg advantage of a dry miliah, or 
course, Uiey had formed tlie first parallel 
daylight Next day, the Bombay army cross 
iver, and invested the south ada of the fort, 
iring of Tippoo's guns produced little efVeo 
.lis troops were repulsed in all their attacks. 
Plenty prevajled in tlio British camp : Major Cup- 
page had now ascended the Gujelhutty pass, and 
Purserlm Bhfio was every day expected. Fvery 



heart heat high witli hopes, for the capture of 
Seringapatam was regsrded as certain. But on/ 
the morning of the 24th, orders to suspend opera- 1 
tions were issued, 'and instant dejection appeared i 
on every countenaiice. The Governor-general had 
concluded a treaty with Tippoo's vakeels. 

By this treaty Tippoo engaged to cede one 
of hia dominions to the allies, li-om tlie coun 
adjacent to theirs ; to pay three crores, thirty lacs 
of rupees, half down, the remainder in three instal- 
ments within a year ; all prisoners, on both sides, 
were to be released ; two of Tippoo's sons were 
be given as hostages ; finally, a treaty of alliai 
and friendship among all parties was tj> be formed. 

On the 26th, the two young princes, the one 
the other eight years of age, mounted on elephants 
gorgeously eaparieened, and followed by a lii 
reus train and guards, issued from the fort ui 
a salute of artillery. Twenty-one guns saluted 
them as they entered the British fines ; Lord 
Comwallis received them with the utmost respect 
at the door of his t«nt,and promised to be a father 
10 them. Tippoo was so gratified by the account 
of their reception, that he ordered a royal salute 
to be fired from tlie fort. 

In the arrangement of tlie definitive treaty many 
difllcultiea occurred. The chief related to the rajdi 
of Coorg', whose territories llie English were deter- 
mined to have included in the cessions, to save him 
from Tippoo's 'vengeance on account of the aid he 
had given the Bombay army, and for other causes. 
But as they did not happen to he adjacent to those 
of any of the allies, the demand did not accord with 
the preiimmary treaty. Lord Comwallis, how- 
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therefore, tn prepare for 
guards of the young princes were removed, a 
they were sent ofi', as if on their way to the O 
natic. Purser^m Bhio, who had now arrived, u 
bega to pli 
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wBllis, who had gone to Madras mt this acconnt, 
did ni>t Feturn any more (0 Bengal, aad he bailed 
foe England in the month of August. He was 
succeeded in his office of Governor-general by 
Sr John Shore, who had long been in tlie oivjl 
iSFvice of the Company. 

Ihinug his abode in India, Lord Comwallis ma^c 
many dumges in the modea of collecHng the re- 
tenae, and adminiatering jnetice. 

We have already given a sketch of the village- 
eystem of India, as it is now understood by those 
most competent to judge, in which the sovereign 
and the village-eomiaunity are joint-proprietors of 
the soil. But in the time of tord Comwallia this 
knowledge had not been attained, and, led by 
European ideas, the servants of the Cocnpacy were 
^most unanimous in regarding as such the Zemin- 
dars ; this opinion Mr. Francis held most strenu' 
ODsly. The body of the Zemindaia were regarded 
as the proper aristocracy of India ; and so strongly 
was Lord Comwallis imbued with this feeling, that 
he would brook no delay for inquiry. The 
mindars of Bengal and Bahar were declared to 
the lawful Owners of the soil, the ryots were 
left at their mercy, and a settlement, fiifit for ten 
s, bnt almost immediately after declared to be 
, etnal, was made with them, for the snm which 
they were to pay the government as land'tax. 
The government thus parted with its own legiti- 
mate rights, as joint-proprietor, in the vain hope of 
creating a respectable native ariatodaoy, for such 
the Zemindars have never become, and the ryota, 
though secured to a cerLain extent by pottiikSj or 
leases, agamst arbitrfU'y a^ts, were not protected 
'n the poitah. 



1 Hastings' plan, to pre^de in its 

courts. In every Zillah, or district, and in every 

large town, a servant ot the company, with a regis- 

e or more ffiMst^its, was appointed to 

t>e a judge. He was also to be aided by native 

pounders of the law. To avoid too great a press 

business, he coald refer lo his registiiar suits 

which the value of the litigated property did 

t exceed 200 mpees ; and native commissioners 

were stationed in different places of the Zillah, 

with the power of arbitrating as for as the value 

of 50 rupees. Prom both of these inferior jnris- 

d t ns there was a power of appeal to the Zillah 

urt and &om this last suitors might appeal to 

u of he four provini^l courts of appeal of Cal- 

u ta Patna, MoorshedaMd, and Dacca, m each of 

wh I there were three judges, with r^istrar and 

oth r assistants. From these courts finally lay an 

pp al ti the Suddur Dewannee Adaulut, composed 

f he governor and members of council with 

nat e assistants. 

II judges of the provincial courts were also 

t a t as judges of rirooit for gaol-dehveiy. Their 

urts w re to be held once a month in the tour 

ti f ur times a year in flie district of Calcul 



1 2jllah 



From thef 



nm n 1 coarts an appeal lay lo the Suddor Nizi- 
mat Ada ilnt, in which the governor and members 
f c un 1 sat at Cairaitta. These courts were 
u d d by the Mohammedan law ; bnt'for themnti- 
lat ns which it enjoins were substilnted various 
pe ds of imprisonment. 
For purposes of police, every Zillah was divided 



into districts of twenty miles square, in each of 
which was stationed a Qarogba, or constable, with 
a number of assistants selected by himself. He 
acted under the judge of the Zillah-court, who was 
invested with the authority of a m^istrate for the 
apprehension, committal, and, in minor cases, trial 
of tho oSenders. 

None of tho measures of Lord Cornwallis pro- 
dnced the effects he had antidpated. Crime went 
on sleadiW increasing, litigation augmented the 
nnniber of'^ suits to an alarming extent, and it was 
soon found necessary to make great alterations. 
The lerislator, in fact, was not aware of the diffi- 
cnlty that existed ; be foi^t that the character 
of a people cannot he changed all at once, and that 
the work of many years cannot be achieved in one 

The new Governor-general was one of the most 
npririit and hononrable men that ever had served 
the Company in India. But he was greatly defi- 
cient in the enei^ and in the political sagacity 
reqaisile for his high station, as very soon appeared. 

The restless pej^dious Maratlas made a demand 
on the Niz^ for choai, and on his declining to pay 
it invaded his dominions ; and as it appeared diat 
Tippou was abont to join them, the Ni^im called 
on the English for assistance, accordmg t« the 
treaty Concluded with Lord Comwallis. But Sir 
John Shore refused ; maintaining the strange prin- 
ciple, that as the alliance was tripartite, 'the se- 
cession of one party relieved the other two from 
Ihehr mntual obligations. The NizHm was conse- 
quently obliged to make the best terms he could 
with Uie Marattas. Hurt by the conduct of the 
BriUsh, he now requested that two battalions of 
their troops which were in bis pay might be with- 
drawn. This being done, he proceeded to organize 
a targe body of regular induiti? which was com- 
manded by French officers. M. Raymond, a fierce 
republiciui, held the chief command ; the tri-oolonr 
fiag was their standard ; a correspondence was 
opened with the Prench prisoners in Pondicherry, 
and a mutiny was excited in a battalion of the 
English Sepoys. But fortune proved as ever 
adverse to ^e French m India. Just at this Ume, 
the NizSm's son rebelled ; appUeation was made lo 
the English for aid, and they gave it with such 
promptitude, that the angry feelings of the Niz^m 
began rapidly to sub^de. 

In 1795, died Mohammed Ally, the Nabob of the 
Camatic, at the age of seventy-eight. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Omdut-nl-Omrah. 
Lord Hobart, the Govemor of Madras, chiefly with 
a view to the extrication of the wretched people of 
the country from the fangs of that vile brood of 
English usnrers, by whom their very vitals were 
suiied out, proposed that he should cede certain 
territories to the Company. The supreme govern, 
ment went still further, and required that he 
should cede the whole of his dominions. But 
while Lord Hobart would have employed force, 
they would only use n^;odatioai and the conse- 
quence was, that things remiuned just as they 

In this year, as the Dutch were now in alliance 
with the French republic, the whole of their pos- 
sessions in India and tlie ludian seas were re- 
in 1797, the Vidr of Oude died. He was suc- 
ceeded by his reputed son. Vizir Ally, who was 
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reoogiiiKed by the British govecnment. But the 
jovernor-general, when, shortly after, on his way 
M Oude to examine more closely into the matter, 
ivas met at Cawupore by tJia minister of Oude, 
ivho gave him Batisfitdory proof that Vi^r Ally 
UBS not in any way the son of the late Vizir, but 
Jie child of another person by a menial servant^ 
from whom he had purchased him, and then 
reared him as hia heir ; and that finally the only 
I heir io the tlirone waa Saadut Ally, the bro- 
' of ths late Vizir. After giving the subject a 
great deal of consideration, and ascertaining the 
real Bentiments of the people, the Governor de- 
clared in favour of the real heir, and Viar Ally 
IS reduced te a private station, with an allowance, 
wever, more suited to his usurped than to Iiia 
real rant. In the treaty with the new Vizir, the 
annoal aub^dy was fixed at 76 lata of rupees, and 
(he English force in Oude at 10,000 men. Ihe 
fort of Allahab^ waa also surrendered to the 
Britiah. 

The Governor-genend B«led for England b 
March, 1798. He was raised tn tlie Iiish peerage 
by the tide of Lord Teignmouth. 



CHAPTER II. 



Lord Hobart had been promised the government 
cit India, but the appointment, it ia not well known 
why, WHS cancelled. Lord Cornwallis was then 
appointed a second time, but his appointment also 
waa revolted ; and the choice of the ministry finely 
fell on the Earl of Momington, a nobleman in the 
le of life, of the most splendid talents, and who, 
ing bean for two years a member of the Board 
of Control, bad been induced to make himself well 
acquainted with the affura of India. He embarked 
toward the end of 1797, accompanied by his bro- 
thers Arthnr and Henry ; the former, then Colonel 
of the 33rd regiment, and destuied to be England's 
greatest general ; the latter, as aoon appeared, a 
skilful diplomatist. At the Cape, ho met and read 
the despatches going home from India, and he also 
met tliere and conversed with Major Kirkpatrick, 
who had been resident at some of the Indian conrts. 
He felt himself, therefore, competent on reaching 
Calcutta. (May 17tli. 1798,) to enter at once, and 
with ooniidence, on Ihe aative duties of his ofBce. 

On the 8th Jnne, some one brought to Calcntta 
aamost extraordiaary document. It was a procla- 
mation isaoed by Gen. Malartie, Governor of the 
Mauritios, recounting a proposal of the Sullen of 
Mysore to the French for an alliance, in order to 
expel the English from India, and invi^g ciUzena 
of every description to enter the Suite's service. 
The whole project seemed so wild and absurd — 
for who could suppose that men in their senses 
would thus seek, as it were, to put on tlieir guard 
those whom they intended to attack ! — that Lord 
Mornington was at Hi^ inclined te regard it as a 
ery, and then as an artifice of M. Malarde ; 



but inquiry proved its genuineness; and he ilien, 
in order to be prepared for action, directed Gen. 
Harris, who waa acting aa temporary governor at 
Madras, to collect the forces of that presidency. 

The leading paBBion of Tippoo's aoul was burn- 
ing hatred of the English name and nation, and 
the destraction of tlieir power in India waa the 
object of all his thoughts. He had with this view 
endeavoured to excite Zem£n Sh4h, the Afghan, 
to invade India from tlie north-west ; at Pouna, 
his timisaaries laboured to detacli the Miirattas 
from the English conwexion ; and at Hyderabad, 
hie agents, aided by the French ofScers in the 
service of -the NizSm, laboui-ed for the same pur- 
pose. But it was to France, the fame of whose 
victories was now blazed through the world, that he 
looked for most effectual aid. During the late war 
he had sent, though ineffectually, an embassy to 
Paris, and now he renewed , his efforts on tlie fol- 
lowing occaaion. 

Some time in the year 1707 a Fi-ench privateer 
put into tlie port of Mangalore torefitt Its captain, 
named Ripaud, who pretended that he' was second 
in command at tlie Mauritiua, asserted that he had 
been sent expreasly to learn the Suite's views with 
respect to a joint-alliance ag^nst the English. He 
waa immediately admitted te Tippoo's presence, 
with whom he had many conferences; and though 
the SultfLu'a ministers had aacertained from tlie 
crew that he was not what he pretended to be, their 
infatuated master would not listen to them. It 
was arranged with the adventarer that he should 
oatenaibly enter the service of the Saltan, who was 
to pncchase his vessel, and send it with a lading te 
tlie islands, and with two iiokiels on board. After 
some delay the vessel si^ed, and proceeded te its 
destination. The iiakeels were received by the go- 
vernor with the greatest hononrs. Their despatohes 
on being opened, contained a plan of joint operation 
for the conquest of the Enghah and Portuguese 
poeseBaiona in India ; for which purpoae the Solt^ 
would require them te iumish (so completely had 
be been duped by Ripand), a force of from 30,000 
to 40,000 men, of which from 6000 to 10,000 should 
be veteran troops, and the further aid of a fleet 1 
Oen. Malartie, who had no force whatever at hia 
disposal, could only ofi*er to send the proposals to 
France, and meantime he issued the above-men- 
Uoned silly proclamation. In March the vakeels 
returned to their master, talting with them about 
100 volunteers, both white and black, mostly the 
rabble of the islands. These citizens forthwitii 
formed a Jacobin club on the unproved model, of 
which the Sult£n became a member, under the tttie 
of Gtizen Tippoo. The tree and cap of liberty 
were raised, the emblems of royalty we™ burat, 
and an oath of enmity te that inBtitation taken, and 
all the wild fooleries of tlieso vagabonds 



viewed with approving eyes by the despot, because 
" ey shared his hatred of the English. 
Lord Momington, with the foresight and decision 



ka the true statesman, resolved 
allow Tippoo to choose his own time, but to attack 
him at once, in case of his refusal to comply with 
the terms he would propose to him. For France 
at that time, it must be I'ecollected, had a lai^ 
naval force, and she, who in 1796 sent a fleet and 
army to Ireland, and this very year another to 
Egypt, might easily sond to sea a fleet esrcying 
troops enough to make Tippoo a ftjpiilda^l 
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the Maratlae also uiight join the conrederacy, and 
the Duranee Sh&li putir his troops into Hindustan. 

The members of council at Madras hinted at the 
danger of provolEiDg Tippoo to mal^e, lilte hia &the 
a sudden irruption into the Carnatic, if th^y he^aii 
to make preparations fop war. But the Governor 
general was not to be daunted by such cons dera 
tions; and he ineiBted on their reforming and 
iacrea^a their military eetabliehment at < n<x 

A enbsidiary treaty was tbrmed with the ^izim 
and the force to he maintained in his terntoneB 
Hxed at GOOO men. The French officers and 
Serjeants in hiB aerviee were to bo dismiased and 
the coijis commanded by tliero to be broiien up 
titiOi no Frenchman was to be taijen into liis aecvioe 
L>r allowed to ce^de in his territories, uithout tha 
conssnt of the Company. 

The force under the French amounted now to 
about 14,000 men, only inferior to the British 
Sepoj^s, and well supplied with artillery. Raymond 

IS dead, but his successor, M. P^n, was a far 

ler ufBcer. As it was feared that it would not 
submit qnietly, no attempt was made till a force 
from Madras had jtnned the British troops at Hy 
derabSd. The rcMdent then called on the Nizflm 
to falfil that article of the treaty; and when he he- 
sitated, ^e Brilssh troops were marched near to 
the station of the French, and he was told that they 
wonld act without him. Being now compelled lo 
choose between the two, he sent a body of 3000 
iiorae to aid the British. A mutiny soon broke 
n the French corps, and the oihcers, to escape 
the fHry of their men, surrendered. The whole 
body of 11,000 men (the rest being away on a de- 
tachment), laid down their arras on a promise of 
their arrears of pay and of being oontinned in Oie 
ice. The oi&cers were Bent to Calcutta, and 
thence to England, whence they were transmitted 
» France at the enprcas desire of Lord Mocnuig- 












roperty and the arrears of their pay. 

An attempt wae made to conclude a similar 
treaty with Uie Pcishwa ; bnt it proved a failure, 
chiefly owing to the influence of Sindia. 

Lord Mornington proposed to oht^ fWim lip- 
poo the following securities agunst his hostile In- 
tentions -. the ceBsionof the whole of his possessions 
on the Malabar coast ; payment of the expense 
caused by the prepacalions for war ; the admiBE' 
of residents fram the allied powers at his con , 
and the expulsion asA continued exclusiun of all 
Frenchmen from his service and dominions. When 
intelligence of the destruction of the French floe 
at Aboukir by Lord Nelson arrived, it was conimu 
nlcated to him to show liim how futile VM hi 
reliance on French aid. He was requeeted, but ii 
vain, to let an English officer proceed to bis com 
to explain the views of the allies. A letter frOE 
the Grand Seignior, calling on him to aid his 
against the French, was inclosed in one sent to him 
by ^B Governor; but he made ito reply, and it was 
discaveredjthat an embassy from him to the French 
Directory was about to sail from the Danish port 
of Tranquebar. Lord Momlnglon, who had come 
in person to Madras, now Teaoivod to suspend all 
further nego^ations till the army should have made 
B impresBion on his territory. 
B it WHS deemed expedient that Sir Alured 
Clarke, the Commander-in-oliief in Bengal, for 
m the command of the array in the Carnatic 



had been destined, should remain at Calcutta, 1 
Zem^n ShSh should invade India, the chief co 
mand viai entrusted to Gen. Harris. The an _ 
contained 21,000 men, of whom about a third were 
Europeans. Corps ander Lieut.-cols. Bra 
Bead were to act to the south of Mysore, t 
and ccn'^ ly provisions. The Bombay army, of 
about GOOO men, uuder Gen. Stuart, was to advance 
from Malabar. 

Toward the end of Fehmary, the Bombay bi 
ascended the Ghfits, and in the beginning of '" 



wl ich raised it to 37,000 men, ascended troni the 
east and entored the territory of Mysore. As the 
Bombaj force was the smaller, Tippoo resolved tc 
hrect his iirst efforts ag^nst it, and on the 6th 
March, he suddenly attacked, m front and i 
togf ther a diviwon of three battalions of Sepoys, 
stationed at Sedasaeer, under the command of Cul. 
Mtntresop. Never was a more gallant reliance 
ofi'ered , for boors they stood and repelled the re- 
peated charges of the enemy, till at length Gen. 
Stuart came up, and after a sharp conflict, drove off 
the troops that were acting on their rear, and then 
those in front; Tippoo then drew ofF his forces, 
and advanced to oppose Gen. Harris. 

On the 9th, the allied army entered the territory 
of Mysore ; and so slow was its progress, in conse- 
quence of the great qnantity of artillery and of 
stores of all kinds which accompanied it, that it did 
not advance at the rate of more than seven miles a 
day, and it was not till the 27t]i that it reached 
Mallavelli, within forty miles of Sei'ingapalan 
Here thej' found Tippoo occupying somo heights, 
whence he cannonaded them ; and a general action 
ensued, in which the Solt&n was d^eated. Sup- 
posing they wonld advance by the road taken by 
Lord Comwallia, and on which he had destroyed alt 
the fori^e, he moved now so as to be able to act on 
their rear on that route. But Gen. Harris took a 
more southern direction, and cros»ng die Caveri 
some miles to the east d Seringapatam, entered a 
country which bad not been wasted. When Tippoo 
heard of this movement, a cbiU struck him to the 
heart, and he said to hia officers, " We have arrived 
at the last stage. What is your determination !" 
" To die with you," was the reply ; for despondency 
had sei7ed on all. 

Though the British when they crossed the ri 
were only twenty-eight miles ftora Seringapatam, 
owing to the want of a sufficient number of d " 
bullocks, they were livo days marchmg thither 
length, on tiie 6th April, they arrived on 
ground to the sootii of the city, occupied by the 
Bombay army in the late war, Tippoo had there 
formed a new line of entrenchments, which cou' * 
be supported by the guns of the fort, and his i 
fentry lay between it and the river. The next di 
Gen. Floyd was sent with a strong division to bring 
up Gen. Stuart The Salt^ tried in vain to pre- 
vent their junclaon, and on the 19th the Bombay 
army jomed that of the Carnatic 

On the 9Ch, Tippoo liad written to Gen Hams, 
assei'ting that he had strictly adhei ed to treaties, 
and demandmg the reason of the advance of tlie 
English armies The general referred him for 
a reply to the letters of the Governor general 
which he had uot Answered The works of flie 
besiegers weie advanced eier^ dhy Iiie*[h»d 
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established themselves ou the north side of the 
river also'; and on tha 20di a battery from that 
lide begwi to play Sgainst the works uf the fort. 
Tippoo now became alajmed, and he wrote to in- 
quire what was the pleaaace ot the English. 

Lord Momington, as Mill candidly owns, among 
Ilia other great qnaliUes, possessed the important 
one of sagacity in tlie choice of his iiiBtraments, 
and magnanimity in invesCing tiism with full 
powers to act of themselves, in the affairs witli 
which he had entrusted them. Ho had appointed 
Lieut.-eols. Wellesley, Close, and Agnew, as com- 
miEBioDers to advise and assist, hut not to control 
the general, and he had furnished him with drafts 
° '--a treaties, which he was to propose to Tippoo 
s option. As scarcity of provisions was ap- 
prehended m the camp, and it was evidently Tip- 
■loo's mtereat to near away the time, if possible, 
n negotiation. Gen Harris determined, with the 
ssent of the commissioners, to offer the Sult^ 
the less favourable treaty, and to iii«st on its 
acceptance, and the fulfilment of two of the articles 
u itbm eight and forty hours In addition to the 
requisitions formerly made by the Govemor-gene- 
1^, ot the reception ot residents at his court, and 
ilioppmg of all connexion with the French, he 
naa now required lo surrender one-half of his 
doauniona, pay the alhes two crorea of Sicca rn. 
pecs, half down, half n lUim ai-c months, and give 
lits four sons and four of his generals as hostages. 
To these terms Tipjoo made no reply, taid the 
works of the besiegers advanced. 

On the night of the 26th, Col. Wellesley attacked 
and carried, though with no triftiug" Toss, the 
enemy's Une of intrenohmenls. Tippoo now (2Bth) 
condescended to reply to the general's proposals, 
and he stated that he was about to send two 
oa&e^ to discnss tliem. But as his object evi- 
dently was to gain time. Gen, Harris reused to 
receive them, nnless accompanied by the hostages 
and the money ; he gave till three o'clock next 
day for a reply. No reply came ; the SultSn passed 
allemately from grief to stupor, but at times ex- 
pressing his belief that his capital would still repel 
tlie enemy. 

')n the aoth, a battery began to play on (he 
It angle of the fort ; a second was then con- 
structed, which commenced firing on the 2nd May. 
On the evening of the following day the breach 
WAS reported practicable ; and early in tlie momhig 
of the 4(h the troops destined fur the assault 
assembled in ^le trenches, in order tiiat the enemy 



orientals take their repose, was seleeted for the 
attack. The storming party consisted of 2400 
Europeans, and 1800 Sepoys, divided into two 
colnmns ; the command, at his own reqaest, was 
giren to Major-general Baird, who had been for 
itime time a prisoner in Tippoo's hands. 

At a few minutes after one, QeOtBail^ stepped 
out of the trench, and, drawing his sword, cned, 
" Now, my brave fellows, follow me, and prove 
yourselves worthy of the name of British soldiers." 
Both columns rushed at once from the trenches, 
inder cover of the firing from the batteries. The 
■iver, though then shallow, was wide, and its hot- 
am rocky ; the discharge of rockets and musketry 

lastened to the defence of' the breach. Yet, in 



seven minutes from the time that the troops issued 
from the trenches, the Britjsh flag was waving on 
its summit. When all the troops had come up 
they divided, one column going lo the right, the 
other to the left, and they were to meet over the 
eastern gateway. The first met with little resist- 
ance ; the second suffered severely from the fire of 
the enemy, its commander, Col. Dnnlop,and all the 

Srindpal officers being either hilled or wounded. 
b however drove its opponents before it^ and finally 
joined the other parly over the gateway, and the 
whole of the works were now in the posseBslon of 
the British, 

The palace only remuned to be reduced; and as 
soon as the men had been halted and refreshed so 
as to be ready to attack in case of its refusal to 
surrender. Gen. Baird sent Major Allen to offer, on 
condi^on of immediate surrender, protection to the 
Sullen and every other person in it. Major Allen 
advanced, bearing a white clotli fastened to a se 
geant's halberd, and followed by some troops. 
The killidar and another officer descended by ai 
unfinished part of the wall to meet him. He gave 
them moat positive a^urance, that the promiSE 
made should be fulfilled, but required to hi 
mitted instantly into the palace. To this tbey 
objected strongly, but were finally obliged to yield; 
and Major AUentakingwith him two officers, one of 
whom spoke the native language with fluency, the 
whole party ascended by tjie broken wall, and then 
went down on a terrace where were a great number 
of armed men. Here, to give them confldejice, he 
took off his sword, and handed it to the Sultfia'a 
officers. They assured him that Tippoo was not in 
the palace. He urged them not to delay a sur- 
ronder, lest the troops outside should grow im- 
patient of restr^nt. The killidar and the othei's 
then went away, and the British officers soon began 
to feel rather uneasy. Major Allen had thoughts of 
trying to get back his sword, but he wisely reftnined. 
The people however on the terrace seemed to be 
very anxious for the surrender, and they begged 
that the flag might be held up in a cunspieuona 
place, in order that the British troops might not 
force the gates. Major Allen now sent an ut^nt 
message to tha sons of Tippoo, who were in the 
palace, and they replied tti.it they would admit lilm 
as soon as a carpet could be spread for the purpose. 
Soon after the killidar came and conducted hini tc 
their presence. There were two of t1 



that their father was not in Uie palace, and on t) 
solemn and reiterated assurances of' the major for 
their safety, they gave orders to throw open the 
palace-gates, and admit tlie conquerors. Gen. 
Baird, who was before the gates, then ordered 
Major Allen to lead the princes to his presen 
With the utmost reluctance they consented, ! 
the general, whose feeUiigs, beside the old ii 
tation, had been excited by intelligence of Tippoo 
having murdered a number of English prisoners, 
had some thoughts of not keeping the conditions 
made with them unless they Cold where their father 
was. He however finally assured them of protec- 
tion. The whole palace was then searched, except 
the senana, on which a guard was left to prevent 
the escape ot the SultSn if he was in it. The 
killidar was tlian severely threatened, and at length 
he declared* that Tippoo lay wounded in a dist~~' 
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part o! the' fort, to which he offered to conduct them ; 
and then he led them to a gateway ou the north 
side, where they found the Sult^^a palankeen ajid 
one of his conlidentiat servants lying wounded 
under it. He painted to the spot where hia 
master had fiillen, and there among a heap of slain 
was found the dead body of Tippoo. 

About noon of this day, Tippoo, who was now 
sunk in despondency, and who, bigot as he xtas, 
had had recourse to the superatition of the Bra- 
4 to diHoover the future, havuig performed the 

^ lisite ceremonies, sat down to eat his midday 
meal. He had been informed by two spies, and by 
one of his pnncipal officers, tliat tbe English would 
certainly mate the assault that day ; but he would 
not believe it. He had not liniahod his meal when 
he heard that the storm had commenced. He 
hastened to the northern rampart, and placing 
himself behind one of the traverses, fired aeveral 
shots, and it is said with effect, at the EngUsh as 
they approached. Having received a slight wound, 
he mounted a horse and rode to another part. As 
he advanced he received a ball in his right ^de, 
and then another in bis left breast, and his horse 
also was 'Shot' under him. Hie faithful servant 
urged him to discover himself Co the English, but 
the terrors of conscience forbade, and he cried, 
" Are you mad ! Be wleut." Hia servant then 
placed him in. liis palankeen imder an arch of a 
gateway. An English grenadier who came up 
■ impUng to seize his rich sword-belt, Tippoo 
grasped his sword and made a blow at him, 
Mid tho soldier fired and shot him through the 

Saeh" was tlie end of Tippoo SuUfin, a man in 
whoro there ia nothing to admire or esteem, unless 
we regard aa flaoh implacable hatred, savage cru- 
elty, deep treacherj, and blind religious zeal, united 
with gross sapersUUon. Yet the -■■" '-'- "--- 



English. He glosses over his bad quallUes, refuses 
e credit to the details of his cruelties, extols 
as a wise niler, under whom agriculture, 
blighted elsewhere by English influence, flourished 
in Mysore, and commends the strict fidehty to him 
of his officers, without perhaps being aware that 
all their families were kept as hastages at Serir^a- 

Tlie loss of the British dnnng the whole of the 
siege was about 1500 killed, wounded, or missing ; 
of the enemy there fell about 8O0O in tho alorm 
alone. Tippoo's two eider sons and Kummur-ud- 
Din, and his other commanders, all made their 
sabmission, and all the fortresses on the coast of 
Canara surrendered to Gen. Stuart when he re- 



turned to Malabar. 



e to a great a 



found in Seringapatam. 
of cannon, lOO.OOO Eland of i 
fords, accoutrements a 



t remarkable capture was Tippoo's 
library, in which was found a large collection of 
stale-papers, which revealed his incessant activity 
' raise up enemies to the English; for it contained 
. I correspondence with the French, the Afghans, 
the Maratlaa, the Nii^m and his ofBcers, and even 
with Mijiammed Ally of Arootj and it liilly proved 
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the wisdom of the measures 
adopted by Lord Momington. 

The conquered territory was now to be disposed 
of. By the laws of war it might be divided between 
the British and the Mizfim; but Lord Momington 
did not think it prudent to enlarge loo much that 
prince's dominions, and he deemed it the better 
policy to divide a large portion of territory between 
him and the English, reserving a smaller portion 
for the Marattas, in case of their agreeing t« a 
treaty to be proposed to them, and to form a new 
kingdom of Myaore out of the reminder. 

The choice of a ruler for this kmgdom was tbe 
next subject of deUberation. If one of Tippoo's 
sons was reinstated, it was feared that the British 
dominion would never he secure. Hatred of the 
English having been instilled into him from hia 
birth, he would probably be for ever plotdng 
against them ; and as the power of the French had 
now attained an alarming height, and their pas^ou 
for intrigue whs so notorious, they might throngh 
his means excite another war in iJie south of India. 
It was therefore resolved to set Tippoo's family 
aside, and to place ou the mMinsui the nea 
descendant of tiie former rajahs of Mysoi 
proved to be a child only five years old, living with 
the rest of the royal family, in the utmost povei-ty, 
at Mysore, the ancient capital. Aa Tippoo had 

found neeesaary to erect a tempornry shed for the 
ceremoiiy of Uie enthronement, which was per- 
formed in the presence of Gen. Harris, the com- 
missioners, and the NizSm's ohiet ofBeers. Out of 
deHcaey toward the sons of Tippoo, this ceremony 
WHS not perfonned until after their departure for 
tbe Camatic, where they were henceforth toreiude, 
with an allowance from the Company far beyond 
any thing they had enjoyed during the lifetime o' 
their father. 

As this was in effect the creation of a new state 
and the rajah could have no rights or claims bu 
what he derived from those who raised him to thi 
throne. Lord Momington resolved to exclude tin 
evil of double government, which had proved Si 
mischievous in Arcot, Tanjore, and Oude, and ti 
save the people of Mysore from the fangs of the 
Madras usurers. By the treaty made with the 
rajah, the British were to undertaka the entiri 
defence of ilia country for an Minual subsidy o 
seven lacs of star-pagodas, and they were to have 
the power of regulating, when needful, the manag 
ment and collection of the revenues, or of bringii 
under their own management any part of the ton 
tory of Mysore. He was also bound in the mo 
stringent manner neither to employ Enropeans, Bi 
to suffer any of them to remain even a day in h 
territories, without the consent of the Company. 
The fort and island of Seringapatam were de- 
clared to belong to the Company, " in full right si.d 
sovereignty for ever," and stores and ptovisi 
from any quarter were always to enter it tas-fi 
We thus see that the Company was the act 
sovereign of the country, and the rajah merely its 
viceroy; a shadow to veil from Indian eyes the 
real case, and to obviate European declamation 
about British ambition and cupidity. For the 
happiness of the people, it was the best forra of 
government that could at that 

As the Peishwa refused the territory intended 
for him, on the terms proposed, the whole of Ih^ ' 
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ded between tlie Com- 
pany and the Nizam, tha former getting one-third, 
the lattsr two-thirds. The share of the Company 
was ijimara, Coimbatore, Daraporam, and Wy- 
naad, and their dominions, thus extended from sea 
M sen, Bonth of Mysore. 

Pensions, to be paid by the rajah of Mysore, 
were granted to Tippoo's principal officers ; to 
Kumtnur-ud-Din, who declined mEiking any terms, 
trusting entirely to the generosity of <he English, 
was assigned a handsome jagheer ont of the re- 
served territory. All had cheerfnily submitted, 
and the peace of the country seemed only likely to 
be disturbed by a man, wham the English finding 
in irons at Seringapatam had set at liberty. This 
was B Hindoo adventurer, named Dhoondio, who, 
having been captured in a plundering excnrsion 
into Mysore, had become a Mussulman on com- 
pulsion, Tippoo tooli him into favour, and gave 
military commani], bnt afterwards threw 
o prison. He now eoutiived to collect a 
few horsemen, and moved toward Bednore. His 
force gradually increased, he got posaes^n of 
some of tJiQ strODgest places, and he levied contri- 
butions in a most merciless manner. Some British 
troops were sent against him, and having routed 
his freebooters, and captured his fortresses, they 
forced him to tly to the territory of the Marattaa, 
who speedily plundered him of all he possessed. 
Ha soon, however, again had a large body of fol- 
lowers, and he captured several of the Maratta 
forls ; and as it seemed needful to crush him be- 
fore he became formidable, the English demanded 
penuiswon to enter the Maratta territory in pur- 
— it of him ; the permission was given, though 
'"'"'"' ' iut rednc 

, , n the banks of the Malpoorba, and 
having folluwed him over that river, pursued him 
into the territories of the NizSm, where he routed 
him again at a place named Conaghul, and Dhoou- 
nong live slain. 



CHAPTER III. 



E p an of administration which Lord Moming- 
l ad fo med for Mysore, was that which he 
IS resolved to extend, if possible, to all the states 
cnngeeted with the Company. Ample experience 
had shown that the system of double government, 
beside being highly injurious to the Cmapany, was 
ruinoQS to the people ; for every prince in this 
condition was sure to be surrounded, exclusive of 
native depredators, by a famished crew of Enro- 
pean usurers and adventnrers; and to leave them 
totally independent, would have heen destructive 
siifce to all parties. And surely justice will declare 
tliat the real iaterost of the people, and even that 
of the Company, should lake precedence of tliat 
pretended one of a ruler who only sought his own 



gratification, and was usually a mere puppet in the 
hands of others. 

The first country in which this change was made, 
was Tanjore. The Rajah Tuljajee, when dying in 
1787, adopted a boy ten years old nttmed Serfojee, 
or Sarhojee, whom he declai-ed his heir, appointing 
the venerable missioaary Schwartz to be his pri- 
vate, bis own half-brother Amar Sing his pubhc 
guai'dian. Amar Sing, however, disputed the 
validity of the adoption, and the question being 
referred by the government of Madras tj> a eonncU 
of pundits, it was by &era pronounced illegal, and 
Amar Sing was placed on the musnud. In 1793, 
on the repealed complaints made by Schwartz, of 
the cruel treatment his ward experienced at the 
hands of Amar Sing, that youth and the widow of 
Tuljajee were removed to Madras. It now was 
asserted that tha pandits had been bribed to make 
their decision,, and an appeal was made against it. 
The opinions of the most learned pundits of the 
south, and of Bengal and BenSres, had been taken, 
and they were all in favour of the validity of ^e 
adopUon. The inquiry had tasted tor some years, 
but it had been concluded before Lord Mornington 
reached India, and he was instructed to restore the 
young Rajah to his rights. Amar Sing, whose 
.government had been as bad as possible, was 
deposed, and Serfojee declared Rajah of Tanjore. 
The English took the whole civil and military 
administration into their own hands, assigning a 
splendid provision out of the revenues to the young 
Kajah. 

A similar change took place at this time ui 
Surat on the other side of India. Many years ago 
the English had, at the desire of tlie iuhabitanta, 
taken possession of the caslle and fleet, that is, 
undertaken the defence of that city, while the civil 
authority was in the hands of the Nabob. Both 
alike derived their authority from the Emperor, 
and on the decluie of the empire, the chief autho- 
rity naturally fell into the hands of the English, 
who have henceforth appointed the Nabob. The 
evils of divided administration proved the same 
here as elsewhere, and (he death of tlie Nabob 
just at this time giving the opportunity of a new 
arrangement, one was made similar to that in 
Mysore and Tanjore, 

The settlement of the Camatic was.a matter of 
far more importance. Ths government of Omdut- 
ul-Omrah, was not one whit better than that of his 
father, and he rejecied all proposals for modifying 
the treaty of 1792 ; he even had the audacity to 
claim a share in ^e distribution of Tippoo's domi- 
nions, and positively refused to transfer any por- 
tion of his territory to the Company for the pay- 
ment of their expenses for the d^ence of his coun- 
try. But at this very time that he was acUngtn 
this high manner, documents were found in Tippoo's 
library, proving that both his father and himself 
had been in active and confidential correspondence 
with that prince, to whom they furnished both 
information and advice. The correspondence had 
been carried on through two vakeels who had 
attended Tippoo's sons to Madras. The papers 
and theso men were examined by a commission 
composed of Col. Close, and of Mr. Webbe, Secre- 
tary to the Madras government, and though per- 
haps Hiey did not suffice to convict tbe Nabobs of 
actual treachery, thoy clearly showed their feelings 
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ed of this, that lie resolveil to deprive Omdut- 
ul-Omrah at once of his power ; and he sent (May 
28, ISO),) a. despatch (« that effect ta Lord Clive, 
the governoi' of Madras, accompanied b; a letter 
to the Nabob. But this last was on hia death-bed 
when Ihey arrived, and motives of huinaaity pre- 
vented the delivery of the letter. To preserve 
order and prevent plnnder, a gnard ef the Cnm- 
pajiy's troops was placed at the poloce-gate with 
his knowledge and consent He breathed his last 
on the lath July. Mr. Webbe and CoL Close 
immediately proceeded to the palace, where they 
learned that the Nabob had b; a will appinnled 
his reputed eon Ally Hussein his successor, with 
two confidential KhSns for his advisers. They 
hod an interview with these Khfius, and at their 
desire further discuEsioD was deferred till after the 
performance of the funeral. When it was over, 

discussion was again renewed ; the commis- 

eta insisted on the transfer of the whole ad- 
ministration, the Khiitis on the part of the Nabob's 
family made a counter-proposal. The conunie- 
sioners then insisted on seeing Ally Huss^n him- 
self ; to this the Khdna showed great reluctance ; 
but in the next interview he appeared, and ex- 
presaod hia entire acquiescence in what the Khans 
lied done on his part. It was then declared that 
Lord Clive would hold a persona) conference witli 
him. Tho Kh^s tried in vain to evade this ; and 
when they had retired to make preparatjons. Ally 
Hussein i<aJd in a low voice that he had been 
deceived by them. When the KhSus returned, 
the whole of the party proceeded to the tent of the 
ofSeer of the guard, where they were met by Lord 
'!live. After the introdnction, ^1 were ordered 
) wiQidraw, and his Lordship expliuaed every 
tiling to Ally Has8«n, who yielded a ready assent 
'o the treaty proposed, and promised to execute it 
lext day. He, however, had totally changed his 
nind when the deputies came next day to fetch 
him; and although Lord Cljva when he saw him 
pictured to him in the strongest colours the &ital 

lequence of his persistence in that course, he 
not affected, and he received unmoved the 
intelhgence that he was not to be a Nabob. It 
was now determined tjiat the dignity should be 
conferred on Azeem-nd-Doulah, the son of Ameer- 
Dl-Omrah, second son of Mohammed Ally. As 
is young prince was in the palace, and his life 
might be in d^ger, if the intentions of the British 
in his favour were known, the troops at the gate- 
way were ordered to take possession of the pi^ace. 
His safety was thus secured ; and shortly after in 
an interview with Lord Clive, he was most agree- 
ably surprised by the offer of being placed on the 
musnud. He gave a oheeriul consent to the prof- 
fered terms,, and readily signed the treaty giving 

a effect ; and thus at length, after years of 
misery, the prospect of good government began to 
dawn on the Caniatic. 

The folly of Ally Hussein may exdte surprise. 
In his last interview with Lord Clive ho acknow- 
ledged that he hod been spoken to on the subject 
And it is true ; that vile brood of usurers and op- 
pressors, the disgrace of the English name, that so 
'ong had battened on the misery of the Camatic, 
eft no effort untried to prevent the settlement of 
that country. It was they (hat had drawn up the 
mtor-project, which, as the eomniissionerB ob- 
ved, had evidently been translated from a 



western language; und in which the 
had been taken to exclude the Gtmpany from any 
eliare in the management of the funds destined for 
the payment of Mohammed Ally's debts. But they 
hod no Warren Hastings now to uphold tlieir 
they therefore failed most signally. 

By a new treaty made at this time with the 
Nizam, he transferred to the Company bis late 
aoc[Disitions in Mysore, in lieu of payment for the 
subsidiary force ; an arrangement to the advantage 
of all parties, but most of all to that of the people 
of the ceded districts. 

There now remained only the Nabob of Onde to 
be dealt with, and he proved a very troublesome 
person. Before however we come (o him, we must 
conclude the history of his rival, Vi^r Ally. He 
had been allowed to reside at B^lres, but it being 
discovered that he was in communication with 
ZemSn Shfih, Mr. Cherry, the agent, was in- 

Calcntta. He at first showed groat reluctance, 
but soon ceased to object. Mr. Cherry hod been 
often warned to be on his gnord against him, as he 
had never forgiven the share he had had in his 
depowtion ; but he slighted tlie warnings. One 
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fast with him. He soon began to expatiate on his 
wrongs, and then suddenly he and his followers fell 
on and murdered Mr. Cherry and Capt Conway, 
who happened to be of the party. As they rushed 
out they met a Mr. Graham, whom they ^o slew. 
They then hastened to the house of Mr. Bavis, the 
judge; but he placed himself with a spear at tho 
head of a narrow staircase, and defended himself 
so well that he forced them to retire. Troops CB 
now into the town. Viar Ally attempted to defend 
his house, which was forced, but not till he had 
made his escape. He songht refuge ui Bhotwi 
near NepM ; then having collected some troops, 
made an irruption into Gorukpore; but being routed 
by the British there, he sought refuge with the 
rajah of Jyneghur, who surrendered him for a sum 
of money, only stipulating that his life should be 
spared, and that he should not be kept in chains. 
He was then closoty imprisoned at Calcutta. 

The condition of Oude caused well-grounded unea 
sinoss to tho Governor-general. Saadut Ally was 
a slave to avarice, and cared for power only as the 
means of gratifying that passion. His troops were 
a disorderly tumultuous rabble, with their pay 
always of course greatly in arrears. There was 
also in Onde the osnal swarm of European adven- 
turers, thinking only of their private gains, and 
giving the Nabob ruinous counsels. On the other 
hand, Oude was exposed to invadon by the Ma- 
rattas, and Zemfin Sh£h was continually threat- 
enuig to pour his hardy Afghans into the plains of 
India. In 1798 he had actually advanced as 
as Lahore, when a rebellion, caused by his brother, 
recalled him home. The defence of Oude rested 
with the British ; for the Vizir's troops wore won 
than useless, and it therefore behoved them to Be 
that their force in Onde sliould be adequate to thi 
purpose. 

In order to avert danger from the dde of Cabul, 
the Governor-general resolved to fj'y to form a 
alliance with the Shah of Persia, and a splendid 
embassy, headed by Capt. Malcolm, pi-oceeded lo 
that country. A treaty was concluded, by wliich 
the ShSh engaged lo lay waste, with a large army. 
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tha country of Uie Afghans, if they should invade 
India. He also pledged himseif not to allow the 
French in any way to enter his domimans. 

With respect io the vizir «t Oude, Mr. Lumeden, 
the roMdent at hia court, was instructed to urge the 
necessity of a reform of his military eatablishment, 
i. e, the disbanding of the whole of his troops, ex- 
cept those requisite for purposes of state and col- 
lectiou of revenue, to be replaced by a force entirely 
Briliah. As Mr. Lumsden di ' 



the requisil'j energy of character for deaUng with 
the vizir, he was replaced in June by Col. Scott. 
During some months the vizir kept the new resi- 
dent in play At length he intimated to him his 
wish to resign m favour of one of his boub, and 
retire into pni ale life Th s, however, did not 
meet the views of the Governor-general, who 
wished the reaignatiou to he made in favour of the 
Compauy, more especially as none of his sons were 
le^timate. He also would require, he said, that as 
Saadat Ally had inheritedhis brother's treasure, he 
should pay that prince's debts before he retired. 
When the viiar heard of these terms, he gave up 
his project, which possibly he had never seriously 
entertained. 

A whole year had now passed away and nothing 
had been effected. It was therefore resolved to 

ditional Sri^h troops were (IROO) marched in, 
and, delicate as the matter was,^the skill and pru- 
dence of the English agents, and their care to have 
the troops paid all their arrears in hill, prevented 
any resistance, and by the end of the year the 
measure was aocomplished. The vizir now (1801) 
made auother effort ; he alleged that the revenues 
of the stale were not such as would enable him to 
pay the subsidy for the British troops. The 
reply was, that in that case he must resign to the 
Company the Doab, (the region between the 
Jumna and Guige^ and Rohilcond, and more if 
they were not sufficient. To this, afMr mucli 
evasion and iehs, he consented, bat with many 
cundiUons to which the British anthorities could 
not accede i for he required to be quite indepen- 
dent in the remainder of his dominions, the British 
troops being all kept in the ceded districts ; and hy 
one article he would be left tlie power of plundering 
th% Begums, and whomever else he pleased. When 
these were rejected, he tried to defer the business, 
by expreadng his intention of going on a pilgrimage. 
In tlie month of September, the Oovemor-genc- 
ra!, qaite wearied out by delay, sent to LucSnow 
bis brother and private secretary, Mr. Henry 
Wollesley, who at length (Nov. 14) was enabled 
to conclude a treaty by which the vizir consented 
to receive in his reserved dominions a body of 
British troops, and lu be guided by the advice of 
tho officers of the Company in the exercise of his 
BUtBority. Early in the following year (1802) 
the Govemor-gaieral proceeded in person to 
Lnchnow, where the vizir made an earnest but ' 
ineffectual eflbrt to be relieved from the presence 
of a resident at his court. Mr. H. Wollesley was 
now placed, with the title of Lieut.-govemor, at the 
head of a commission for settling the ceded pro- 
vinces. Some refractory ZemindMB were reduced 
by force, and the Nabob of FurrokahSd was placed 
on a footing similar to that of the Rajah of Tan- 

jore, and Nabob of ' " "' "" ' 

departed for Europe. 



Mr. Welleeley t: 



The whole of the Mohammedan states of India 
were thus brought under the direct inflneni 
the Company, to the real and great advantage of 
the people, aud even of their rulers. In proceed- 
ing as he had done, the Governor-genera! had two 
great objects in view ; namely, the seccrity of llio 
British interests, and then the happiness of the 
people. That hia views were those of a high 
statesman can hardly be questioned ; but in the 
consciousness of superior talent, he was too fond 
of writing long state-papers, and endeavouring to 
show that he was proceediDg according to the 
strict rules of European public law, instead of 
boldly avowing his real motives, and hencs has 
laid himself open to attack. In fact, he was 
menaced with impeachment for the affair of Oude,' 
and our Benthamite historian actually revets in 
the dissection of his reasonings, and becomes the 
zealous defender of Rajahs and Nabobs against 
the aggresdve spirit of the Company's govemmeut ; 
on which, however, (such is his real honesty,) he 
pronounces the following just eulogium. " 1 be- 
lieve it will be found that the Company, during 
the period of their sovereignty, have done more in 
behalf of th^ subjects, have shown more of good- 
will towards them, have shown less of a seliish 
attachment to mischievous powers lodged in t: 
own hands, have displayed a more generous i 
come to schemes of improvement, and are i 
more willing to adopt improvements, not only than 
any other sovereign existing in the same period, 
but than all other sovci-eigns taken together npon 
the surface of the globe." 

We must now go back a little in our narrative. 

When news of the overthrow of Tippoo reached 
Englimd, tho Governor-general was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and became Marquis Wel- 

When the affairs of Mysore had been setUed, 
a body of troops, part British, part native, was 
directed to assemble nnder Col. Wollesley at Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon. It was the intention of the 
Governor-general to employ them in the reduction 
of the French islands, privateers from which had 
been doing incalculable damage to the British 
commerce. He requested Adm, R^nier, -' 
commanded a British squadron in the Indian f . , 
to co-operate in the attack ; hnt that officer, lilled 
with the dd professional jealousy, refused, on the 
pretext, that no such expedition should be under- 
taken, without the express command of tiie king ; 
a principle that would put an end fo all free-will, 
and all enterprise in the service. Lord Wollesley 
easily exposed its folly, and the antliori^es a' 
home condemned it ; hut the occasion was losl 

d British commerce continued to suffer. 

Lord Wellealey was then thinking of employing 
these troops against Batavia, when oi'ders from 
home came to send a force from India, to air' 

spelling the French from Egypt. The na 
troops of the different presidencies cheerfully 
volunteered for this distant service ; and a force of 
7000 men, British and native, embarked at Bom- 
bay under the command of Gen. Burd. At Jidda 
they heard of the defeat of the French, and death 
of Gen. Abercrorabie. They landed at Koseir, 
crossed the desert, and then went down the Nile 
oats to the isle of Rhooda, whence they 
marched to Rosetta ; but ere they arrived a treaty 
had been arranged with the French. In June, 
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1803, Ihey embarked at Suez and returned ti> 
India, having thuB served to give the world a high 
idea of the poner and resonrcea of England. 

On new-year's day, 1802, Lord WelleslB)- wrol* 
to tha Court of DiceoWra, tendering Wb resigna- 
tion. In effect, he had met with treatment from 
that body vvhich a man of hia high spirit could not 
endure. Nor indeed could harmony have well 
been expected ; for he was a nobleman and a 
statesman, while they could not divest themselves 
of the principles of the countuig-house. They had 
became sovereigns, and yet they would act as 
merchants. 

Lord Wellealey had uioreaHed the army, a mea- 
saie at absolnte neceEaity ; tho Directors sent a 
peremptory order for ite reduction, which he 
wisely disobeyed. He gave his brother, Col. Wel- 
lesley, when left to command in Mysore, such addi- 
tion^ allowaneeB Ra he deemed suitable ; the Court 
ordered them to be reduced. He hsd appointed 
his other brother, and other men of capacity, to 
_^.... .,_.._ .^ ._.._.. _..., .,,g Court, '-■■■ - 



placing t 



it did B 



natjng others in I 



Bnt it was not merely that his enlarged views ot 
polity went far beyond the limited vision of the 
Directors, his measures had excited the anger of 



finding that the tonnage allotted Ui private 
ihants in the Company's ships was quite in- 
sufficient, boMde being uncert^n and dreadfully 
expensive, he permitted the merchants of Calcutta 
M take up ships on their own account, for carrying 
Indian goods to England. As thesS ships were 
Indian-built, the Company and the ship-owners 
trembled for tlieir respective monopolies, and bo- 
came virulently hostile to the Governor-general, 
who, however, was supported by tho Board of 

The foundation ot the college of Fort William 
was another measure which transcended tho ideas 
of the Directors, and therefore met with their 
most strenuous apposition. 

The duties of the servants of the Company in 
India were no longer what they had been origi- 
nally. Farmerly they had only to act as clerks 
and factors, now they were required to dischai^ 
the duties of statesmen and jndges, as residents at 
native courts, as collectars of the revenue, as pre- 
«dente of courts of justice. It appears plain to 
common sense, thongh Lord Wellesley seems to 
have been the first to perceive it, that the mere 
reading, writing, and arithmetic education cf the 
old writer would no longer sufRce, and that a 
knowledge of the languages, laws, and iuBtitutmns 
of India was now become absolutely requisite To 
eive this and other appropriate branches of hnow 
ledge, the Governor-general, whose own mmd was 
richly stored with the literature of the west, and 
ail whose ideas were vast and magnificeDt, erected 
a eullege at Fort William, whimer lie proposed 
that aU the young men destined for the three Pre 
ridenciea shonid be sent, and where, und«r the 
guidanoe ot two pious clergymen, they should be 
subjected to academic discipline, while their minds 
should he enlarged, and their hearts strengthened 
by instruction in ethics, iiistory, jurisprudence, and 
international law, and be taught the requisite 



oriental languages by competent native instciTCtors. 
But the Directors were both afftighted and of- 
fended ; they ordered the immediate abolition of 
this splendid institution, smd would only permit of 
meagre establishments at the three President^es, 
for teaching the common dialects of the country. 
Lord Well^ey's plan was certainly too I'ast, and 
was liable to many objections; bat he had made 
it evident that a change of system was indispens- 
able, and the Company afterwards founded a col- 
lege in England for the proper instructaou of their 

At the request of both the Court of Directors 
and the Board of l^ntrol. Lord Wellesley con- 
sented to remain some time longer in India, and 
he Boon had abundant oceiipatiun for his time 
talents. 



CHAPTER IV. 
a ot the Mar..ltE,B— Treaty of Basi 



Thebb wore now, in reality, only two power 
India, the English and the Marattas. The former 
was united under one system, and one hand, and 
had the support of a powerful empire, and tl 
advantages of European knowledge ; the latter 
was divided into a number of independent, 
sometimes hostile states, and had only the degree 
of knowledge hereditary in the east. In any con- 
flict, and such was sore to come, the final result 
conld hardly be doubtful. 

Lord Wellesley, to avert the danger of collision, 
had been anxious to indnce the Pelshwa, as head 
of the Maratta name, to form a etibsidiary treaty 
with the British government. That prince was at 
this time, however, merely a puppet in the hands 
of Sindia, now the most potent of the Maratta 
chiefs ; for the power of the Holkar family had 
nearly ceased. In 1797, Tukajee Holkar f'"' 
leaving two legitimate, and two illegitimate i 
The two former disputing the auccoBSion, repwred 
to Poona, where Sodia murdered one, and made 
the other his dependent, he also possessed himself 
of the infant child of the murdered prince. But 
Jeswunt aao Holkar, one of the remaining sons, 
hovmg made his escape from Poona, contrived to 
collect an army of adventurers, and proclaimed his 
mfimt nephew, and on the 14th October, 1801, he 
gave Suiilia battle near Indore, the capital of ^the 
Holkar family, at the head of nearly 70,000 men. 
Bat he was routed, ahd fled, with the loss of his 
artdleiy and baggage. He, however,_speedily re- 
paired the disaster, and in the followmg year he 
marched with a large force for Poena. 

The Peishwa was anxious to emancipate himsell 
from the power of Sindia, bnt at the same time he 
had a strong dishke to becommg a dependent on 
tl e British. He therefore refused te consent lu 
the proposed treaty until after the defeat of Hol- 
kar, and the augmonted power of Sindia, wlion he 
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offered to Bub^d\ze six battaJioiis, but not to be 
stationed in his daminiona, and Co assign terHtory 
in Hinduatin for their payment. As he really 
had no territory north of the Nerbudda, and there 
were other objections, this treaty was rejected. 
The negotiaUoii then languished, till Holiiar was 
within a, short distance of Poena. The Peishwa 
then sent to ^e re^dent. Col. Close, offering to 
agree to the troops being stntioned within hie ter- 
ritory, and to asMgn for their maintenance a dis- 
trict bordering on the Toombudra, A few days 
after (Oetober 25, 1802) the troops of the Peishwa 
and Sitidia gave battle to those of Hnlkar. The 
Peishwa, to be prepared for the event, moved out 
of the city with the banner of the empire, and at 
the Game time sent liis minister to the resident 
nith the subsidiary treaty, and his seal aifixed to 
it. After a sharp conflict of soma hours, victory 
ramainttd with Holkar, The Peishwa fled to the 
fort of Singhur, and thence to the coast, whence he 
was finally conveyed in a British ship to Baasein 
(December 16). He was there joined by CoL 
Close, who hsid remained some time at Poena, 
where he was treated with great respect by Hol- 
kar, and on the last day of the yeaj' the subsidiary 
treaty was signed and sealed. 

The Briliah were now to put the Peishwa in 
possession of hia dominions. For this purpose the 
whole subsidiary force of the NizSm's territories, 
and a portion of hia own troops, marched to the 
franker town of Forainda, within 116 niites of 
Poena. It was then joined (April IS, 1S03) by a 
'arge detachment of the Madras army, under 
Uajor-gen. (late Col.) Wellealey, to whom the 
ihief command had been asMBned by Lord Clive. 
The whole force now numbered about 24,000 foot, 
and 12,000 horse. Holkar had retired from Poona, 

Ing there a ganison of 1500 men. It was 
reported that it was their inlanUon to plunder and 
burn the town on the approach of the British, and 
1. Wellealey, in order to prevent thia, made a 
march of sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and ar- 
rived unexpectedly before Poena. The garrison 
retired when he appeared (April 20), and soon 
after {May 13) tlie Pdshwa, accompanied by Col. 
Cloae, re-entered his capital. 

was a great object with Lord Wellesicj' to 

ce Sindia to agree to a treaty, similar to that 
with the Peiahwa. For this purpoBo Col. Celling 
had been sent to the camp of that prince, whioh 

now at Bflrhampflr, in the Deckan. Sindia 

ce moved to meet the army of the rajah of 
Berfir, accompanied at his own desire by Col. Col- 
4ms, to whom, in a conference he said, "After my 
conference with the rajah of BerSr, you shall know 
whether it will he peace or war." These chiefs 
met on the 4th June, and after various fruitless 
efferia to obtain explicit answers from them, the 
reaidbnt quitted Sindia'a camp on the 3rd August, 
and war with the confederates commenced. 

The plan of the war formed by Lord Wellesley 
was grand and comprehensive. White Gen. Wel- 
lesley was to act agunst the confederates in the 
Deckan, Gen. Lake, the cemmander-m-chief, waa 
to ent«r Sindia'a territories fram Oade, destroy if 
possible his army there, under French ofRcera, 
extend the British dominion to the right bank of 
the Jumna, and obtain possesHon of the person of 

delcund, and to lake Cuttack from the rajah of 



BerSr, which would give to the British the whole 
line of coast fivm Bengal to Capo Comorin. Ac- 
cording to Lord Wellesley's i^nal and genero 
firaotice, both commanders were vested with t' 
ullest powera, ^ther for war er negoUalion. 

The French corps of Sindia's, which had become 
so important, had been originally formed by a man 
named De Boigne, a native of Savoy, who, having 
entered the French service, had afterwards passed 
to that of Rnsda. Having become acquainted 
with Lord Percy, he afterwards proceeded to 
Madras, furnished with letters &om that nobleman 
to Lord Macartney, and to Mr. Hastings. He 
there entered the service of the Nabob of Arcot, 
bnt he auon went to Bengal, and telling Hastings 
that his object was te explore Cashmere and the 
shores of the Caspian, he proceeded to Luclinow, 
with letters from him to the vjzir and the resident. 
He, however, stopped there, and engaged in trade; 
but eoon after he entered the service of Sindia, to 
whom he was strongly recommended by the rei ' 
dent, Mr. Anderson. He disciplined for him t\ 
battalions, which were found so effectual, that the 
number was finally raised to twraity ; and all Sin- 
dia's victories had been gained by their discipline 
and prowess. These battaliona were officerei' ' 
both Frenoli and Englishmen ; they were for 
into three brigades, whose commanders ^ 
named Perron, Pedrons, and Sutherland. Some 
years later, De Boigno, who had amassed a fort 
of, it is said, 400,0002., quitted the service of Sindia, 
and returned to Europe, and the chief comn 
then fell to Perron. 

Perron had come to India as a common sailor, 
in a French ship of war. He had entered De 
Boigne's corpe, and had risen by his talent. As 
in Uio usual way districts had been assigned to the 
former for the support of hia trorips. Perron suc- 
ceeded to them, and he consohdated his power, and 
extended his influence so much, tliat he had, as 
Lord Wellesley says, "founded an independent 
French state on the most vclnerable part of the 
Company's frontier," namely, on the banks of the 
Jumna. 

The two British armies took the field Eii 
tanoonaly, early in August. On the 8t!i, Gen. 
Wellesley appeared before Ahmednagur ; 
on the refusal of the killidar te surrender, the 
pettoh was carried, and a. battery was openec 
a«aJDSt tlte fort (lOth^. Two days after (12th) ii 
surrendered, and Sindia thus lost all hia territory 
sonth of the Godiverl A few days later (29lh) 
the town and fort of Baroach, on the Nerbudda, 
were taken by a force sent against it, under CoL 
Wordington. 

On that very day (29th) Gun. Luke ci'ossed S 
dia's frontier from &nouj, and proceeded to attack 
a part of Perron's corps which was stationed near 
Alyghur. The British cavalry, supported by the 
infantry and the guns, advanced agaiast it; bnt 
the enemy fled without venturing to receive theii' 
charge. An attempt to bribe Pedrons, who com- 
manded in Alyghur, to surrender, having failed, 
preparations were made for the attack of that fort; 
and ere break of day, on the 4th September, the 
storming party, led by CoL Mensou, advanced 
against it. Though exposed te a, destructive " 
they succeeded in blowing open the first g; 
they forced a second, and a third ; at the fourth 
they conld only force the wicket, but they made 
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their way thi'oush it, and mounted the ramparls, 
and in the space of an honr from the first attack 
they were moaterH of Aljghar. They found here 
a great quantity of stores, and 281 pieces of can- 
Shortly after. Perron put into execution a design 
he had formed for aome time, namelj, that of 
quitting Sindja'a service, and retiring with his 
property, which was large, into the British terri- 
tory. For thia he had various motivea ; the 
English he saw were determined to destroy his 
power ; hut even if they did not, he had been sup- 
planted in the favour of Sindia, who was both jea^ 
loos and afraid of him, by a native chief named 
Ambajee Inglia, and this last had intrigued suc- 
cessfully with his officers. After the capture of 
Alyghur, lie renewed the application he had more 
than once made to the British authorities ; it was 
promptly complied with, and he proceeded to Luck- 

Gon. Lake now advanced taward DeSiii, and on 
the 18th, after a march that day of eighteen miles, 
his troops arrived within six miles of that <uty. 
But just as they were going to encamp, the enemy 
began to appear, and the general on advancing 
with his cavdry to reconnoitre, found them drawn 
up in order c^ battle on a rising ground, their 
flanks, protected by swamps. They were com- 
manded by a Frenchman named Louis Bouquin. 
Gen. Lake resolved to attack them, and sent oiiers 
to his infentry and arUltery to advance. Mean- 
time the cavidry suffered &om the enemy's guns, 
and the general's own horse was killed under hhn, 
He at l^eth ordered the cavalry to tail hack, in 
the hope of drawing the enemy from their position. 
His plansacceeded; they advanced with their guns; 
the oavahy still retreated till the infantry came up, 
they then opened and allowed tiie latter to pass; 
and though the enemy continued to rain grape and 
shot on them, they steadily advanced with their 
muskets to their shoulders, till within a, hundred 
yards of the enemy's line. They then fired a vol- 
ley, and, headed by the general, made a charge of 
bayonets. The enemy broke and fled; the cavalry 
poured through intervals made by the infantry, and 
pnrsued them to the Jumna. The loss of the 
enem;r <b stated at 300O, that of the British at 450 
men, in killed and wounded. All their stores laii 
ammunition, with aiity-eight pieces of ordnance, 
fell into the hands of the victors, who encamped 
next day opposite to DelhL On the Ilth they 
began to cross the river, and on that same day 
Bouqum, and four other French officers, surren- 
dered themselves. 

la Delhi they found the Emperor Shah Alum, 
now a blind, helpless, poor old man. He bad been 
for many years a puppet in the hands of the Ma- 
rattas, but he experienced his worst treatmHit, not 
fiMm them, but from Ghol^ KSdir, a son of Za- 
bita Khan, the Itohilla, whom he had made his 
Ameer-ul-Onirah. The emperor, to escape his 
tyranny, sought in secret the ^d of Sindia, on 
whose approach die Bohiila resolved to plunder 
the palace and retire. For this purpose he vio- 
lated even the sanctity of the Zenana ; and after 
uBulting and abn^g the emperor in evety possi- 



rommanii of this part of India, Delhi was under 
his authority, and the unhappy emperor met with 
somewhat kinder treatment. Still his lot was a 
hard one, and he rejoiced at the prospect of falling 
imo the hands of the British. He received the 
general seated under a small tattered canopy, Uio 
best his fortunes would allow, and bestowed on 
him all he had to give, a profusion of high sounding 

thing not ta be done ; but means were hencefortli 
supplied sufficient to yield him in abundance all 
the enjoyments of life. 

Leaving LieuL-col. Oohterlony with a garrison 
in Delhi, Gen. Lake marcljed for Agra. On his 
arrival, (Oct. 4,) he summoned the fort. No 
answer being returned, he cleared the town of tl 
troops that were in it, and commenced operatioi 
for the siege. On the 14th the garrison aei 
demanding a cessation of hostilities, till they should 
have proposed terms. The general agreed, and 
sent an officer to them ; but he found nothing but 
dissension among them, and while he was tiiere 
they even recommenced firing. They had only 
sought to gain time ; on the )7tb, however, whe" 
the great battery was completed, and began t 
play on the fbrt^ they offered to capitulate, and 
next day they marched out, being seom'ed in their 
persons and property. The ordnance found here 
exceeded 200 guns. " 

An army composed of iifteeD battalions l^m the 
Deckan, and two which had escaped from Delhi, 
provided with a n omerons train of artillery, being still 
in the field. Gen, Lake left Agra{27th) in pursuit of 
it. By leaving his heavy artdlery at Fnttipore, 
and by making forced marches, he reached on tiio 
31st the groum which the enemy had quitted that 
morning. He now resolved to pursue them witii 
his cavalry, ui order to detain tliem till the infantry 
should como up ; and setting out at midnight, after 
a march of twenty-fii-e miles he came up with them 
soon after day-break {Nov. 1,) near the village of 
Laswaree'. Supposing them to be in retreat, he 
departed from his original plan, and resolved to 
attack them at once. But his cavalry could make 
no impresMon, and men and horse were mowf ' 
down by the Maratta artillery. At II o'clock tt 
infantry came up, and the enemy then sent offering 
to surrender their guns on terms. He gave then 
an hour to consider, and when at the end of it lu 
answer had come, he put his troops in motion 
The infantry moved ia two columns, one of whici 
was to turn the enemy's right and attack the 
village of Laswaree, the other was to support the 
first ; the cavalry was formed in two brigades. 

The march of the firat column lay along the 
bank of a rivulet where they were for some time 
concealed from the view of the enemy, but as soon 
as they came'in sight, a tremendous lire of grape 
was opened upon them. The king's 7Stii w„s at 
the head of the column, and such was the havoc 
made in its ranks, that when it arrived at the 
point from which the chai^ was to be made, 
Gen. Lake thought it better to attack at once with 
it and some other infantry whii^ had come up, 
than to wait for the rest of the column which had 
been delayed. As this " handful ot heroes,' 
the genera] justiy termed them, advanced, t 
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eoffeped dreadfully from the enemy's oanister- 
ahot, and the Maratta cavulry then bore doivn on 
them, but by their steadineaa they repelled it ; 
and nhile die 39th di'agoona made n clmrge, 
the infantry advanced on the enemy's line, whlcli 
they broke and routed. The remainder o( the 
column now came ap and joined in the atlaelt on 
the enemy's second line, which after a stoat reast- 
ince was driven back. The British cavalry then 
ujvanced and completed tlie ront of the enemy, 
vho fled, leaving all their artillery. About 2000 
nen surrendered, with the camp and baggage, 
rbe slain on their aide is said to have amounted 
to 7000; the Enfjlish bad 172 killed, and l!53 
wounded. 

The victory was due lo the indomitable valour 
of the 7fi'h, and the native troops which supported 
them. The conduct of the general ia liable to the 
eliarge of temerity and wajit of judgment ; but of 
his courage there could be no doubt. He headed 
every charge, he had two horses shut under him ; 
and bia son, who was his aid-de-camp, was himself 
nded in the arm as he was remountjng his 
gallant father. 

The victory of Laswaroa completed the orer- 
throw of Sindia's power in the north. We will 
now trace the contemporary course of events in 
the Dookan. 

After the reduction of Abmednugur, Gen. Wel- 
lesley moved to Aurungabid. The troops of the 
eoufederates were now at Jalnapflr, forty miles 
eastward of that city, aJid theur design seemed W 
be to go on southwards, crosa tlie Godfiveri, and 
advance on Hyderabad. To prevent them lie pro- 
ceeded to that river, utd marched along it eaat- 
warda. The enemy then moved northwards from 
Jalnapflr till they were joined hy sixteen of Sin- 
dia's disciplined battalions, commanded by two 
Frenchmen. Meanwiiile Col. Sl«veiison wiih the 
Niz&m's subsidiary force had taken Jalna ; and as 
twQ BriiJsh forces were now near each other, 
two commanders held a conference (Sejit. 21), 
and arranged a plan for a combmed attack on tlie 
enemy on tlie mornhig of the 34th at a place 
named Bolterdnn, where they were aaid to he 
lying. The general was to attack their left. Col. 
Stevenson their right. The former marched so 
as to arrive on the 23rd witliin twelve or foui'teen 
miles of tJie enemy ; but on that day to hia sur- 
prise, he fuund himsflf wiiiiin six miles of them, 
' r Bokerdun being the name of the district as 
ell aa of Uie town, it was the foiTner his inform- 
its had meant. It was only the enemy's light 
at was at the town ; their camp extended thence 
veml ipiles to Assye. As Col. Stevenson would 
itbenp till next day, and it was reported that 
e enemy was about to retire, and as if he himself 
sre now to fall back he might be harassed by them, 
G^. Wellealey resolved to f^ve battle, though tlieir 
army contained four times aa much infantry as 
hia own, had a nmnerous cavalry, abundance of 
artillery, and was strongly posted. 

As the enemy's right, in frontof which he fornd 
idmself, cnu^Bted wholly of cavalry, he resolved to 
attack their Wt; and crossing a river which lay 
between tliem, he advanced to the attack with his 
infantry in two lines, supported by the cavalry in a 
tliu-d. The enemy having occupied the village of 
Assye with infantry and cannon. Gen. Wellesley 
directed tlie ufKcer commanding the pickets on tlie 



right lo keep out of allot from (bat place. But he, 
mistaking the orders, led directly on it, followed by 
the 74th, which was to support the pickets. The 
consequence was, that they suffered most severely 
by the cannonade from A^sye, and were also 
charged by the enemy's cavalry, to repel which 
the general was obliged to bring tiie British ca- 
valry sooner into acUon than he bad intended. It 
also suffered from the cannonade, and when the 
time came for employing it in pm'auit, it was un- 
able to act. Another bad result was, that when 
the cavalry was thus withdrawn from the rear, 
many of rfie enemy who had, in Indian fashion, 
lain on the eai^ as if dead, rose and turned their 
guns on the bacbs nf the British. The enemy 
finally went off, leaving 98 pieces of cannon in the 
hands of (he victors, and 1300 men dead on the 
held. The losa of the British waa very sever 
out of a force of 4500 men, they bad 428 kilh 
and 1 138 wounded, a lliird of the entire number 

It was a disputed point among military men, 
whether Gen. WelieBlej waa jnstiiicd hi engaging 
with such a disparity of furce ; bat all were una- 
nimous in prajae of his skil! and conduct in ttie 
action. His pecaonal cinirage also was conspicnous, 
and two horses were kilted mider him. 

When Col. Stevenson came Dp, he was prevented 
frem going in |mrsuit of the enemy by the neces- 
^ty tliere was for the wounded men having the 
care of his surgeons. He tlien moved northwards 
into Qmdeish, where BilrhampAr, the cap 
opened its gates (Oct. 15), and the strong fortreas 
of Asseergliur,iiamed the Key of ^le Deckan, capi- 
tulated as soon as he had opened hie batteries 
against it <20th). Meantime, Gen. Wellesley re- 
mained in the sooth, covering his opera^ns, and 
protecting tlie tenitories of the Niz£m and the 
Peishwa by a series of rapid and hai'asaing marches. 

Sindia, who had now lost tlie whole of his 
sessions ia the Dechan, became anxious to ti 
and his envoys, tliough without proper credentiala, 
appeared in the camp of Gen. Wellealey. Thei 
master at.first disavowed, then acknowledged then , 
and at length a cessation of arms was accorded 
him, provided ho always kept at a distance of 41 
miles from tlie British traopa : but the general 
refused to extend it to the ti'oops of the rajah of 
Ber&r, whose interests he nibbed to separate from 
those of Sindia 

Col. Stevenson nas now moving, by directions of 
Gen. Welleslej, to attack the su-oug hdl fort of 
Gawylghnr, to the north ot Elichpflr, in Ber4r ; 
and meantime that general adianced lo support 
him, descending the Gh&ts by Rajoiro. The 
rajah of Beilr'a army, commanded bj his brother, 
was at a place named Farterly,nob tar fromElich- 
pnr, and the cavalry of Siudia, who had not yet 
ratified the ai-mistice, lay within four miles of it. 
Col, Stevenson, on hearing of Gen. Wellealey's ad- 
vance, prudently halted, and the armiea joined 
{Nov. 29} within view of the enemy's camp, who 
retired at their approach. Tlie general had no in- 
tention uf parsnip aa the day was hot and the troops 
had made a long march i but on his going to pnt 
forward tlie pickets, he saw the enemy £swii up 
on thejilainB of Argflm, about six miles from whei" 
he had intended to encamp. Hia plan was formi 
at once; he resolved to attack; and the Britis 
troops advanced in a single calumn, parallel tu tl 
enemy's lines, the cavahy leading. The line l.^ 
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snemy exteiiiled five miles ; the village of Ar- 
gSaa, with its gardens and enclaaur^fi in its rc&tf 
and a, pliun, intersecled with water-coui'see, in its 
front. Sindia's oat^I7 w&s on the nght, n bodj 
of tlie irregular . horse, named Pindarries, on the 
left. 

Tho British infantry were formed in line for the 
attack, supported by the cavalry in a second line. 
When the cannonading began, three regiments of 
native infantry, who had behaved admirably at 
Aesye, tooU panic, and were flying, but Gen- 
WellBsIey, whu waa luckily at hand, stopped and 
rallied them, and then the whole line adv^iced in 
good order. The 76th and 7Stli regiments cut to 
pieces'a body of Persians, to whom they were op- 
posed On the right, and the charge of Sindia^a 
cavalry on the left being repelled with great 
slaughter, the whole line broke and fled, leaving 
thirty-eight gnns, and all their ammunition. The 
lateness of the day saved them, for it was the 
opinion of Gen. Wellesley, that if there had been 
an hour more of daylight, not a man would have 
escaped. As it was, their loss was very great ; 
that of tlu British was only S46 killed and 

The British army now marched to Elichpfir, 
where they formed a hospital (Dec. C), and next 
day they moved Ibr Gawylghur. This stood on a 
lofty mountain, on a range between the aonroes of 
tho Taptee and Poena rivers. Tt coneisted of an 
r fort on the steep southern extremity, an 
r one to the north, and beyond this a strong 
w^l at the village of Labada. To each of these 
there was a gate opening fo the oonnlry i but the 
two first were so ditBoult of approach, that it was 
deemed most advisable to make the attack ^t the 
wall, though it imposed the hardship of a. toilsome 
march of thirty miles tJirough the mountains. This 
' was committed to Col. Stevenson, who over- 
e the enormous difficulty of dragging artil- 
lery through these nearly pathless mountains ; and 
on tho night of the I2th he erected his batteries. 
Gen. Wellesley did the same on the south, to oc- 
cupy the attention of the enemy. On the night of 
' e 14th, the storming party from the north ad- 
inced under the command of Col. Kenny, while 
'0 attacks from the south were made by part of 
e troops of Gen. Wellesley. After a short time 
the fort was carried, with the loss of 126 men 



killed and wi 



inded. 



The rajah of Berar had been already negotiating 
(or peaoS; Mff'Hie'fall of Gawylghur made him re- 
double his olforts, and, on the 17th, a treaty was 
included. Bythis treaty the rBJ8ii~r^Tg'nedto 
e'EaoTbh and tiieir allies, the prevince of Cut- 
tk, which had been reduced by a force under Col. 
arconrt ; he relinquished all claims on the pos- 
ssioneof the Nizim; he bound himself not to em- 
ploy any Europeans or Amerioans withoat the 
consent of tlie Company ; and agreed to separate 
himself from the confederacy formed against theni 
hy Sinilia and other Moratta chiefs. 

Sindia also was now re^ly anxious for peace, and 

n tlie'-SOth; a similar treaty was concluded with 

Mm. He sorrendered Bardach'and Ahinedinigor 

and their lerSKSFISi. luid all the oountiy nortfiof 

thoseof the rajahs of Jypflr and Jfldhpur, and the 

la of Gohndj in wliieh however his family, and 

listers arid officers, were to retain their jaghsers 

lerthe British government. He gave up all 



The Peishwa having had claims on Bugi^ci 
the ^ri^^, ^ his allies,, had entered that country ' 
md i^dnced it. The treaty of Bassein was now 
mod' Red : the cessions he had made in the Deckan 
and Gazerat were returned Co him, and Bundel- 
cund was taken in eicchange. 

Barly in the following year (1004), Capt. Mal- 
colm was sent to Sindia's camp, and concluded 
with him (Feb, 27) a treaty of alliance, Sindia 
agreeing to receive a subsidiary force. Treaties 
of alliance had also been formed with the ran 
Gohud and some of the Rajpoot princes. 



CHAPTER V. 

War with Holiar— Col. Mouson'B Hclreal— Siege of Delhi— 
Batik nf D*eg— Rout ot Holkar— Capture of Deeg— Siege 



HoLKAR alone now remained to give trouble to 
the British government. He had been preparing 
to take share in the late war, and a body of his 
troops, led by his friend and confederate Ameer 
Khan, was actually on its mareh to join Sindia, 
when tidings of the battle of Asaye caused it Ci 
halt He, however, piundered the territorjpa o 
some of the British allies, and when warned ot the 

send vakeelito the British camp, bis demands wen 
so unreasonable and so insolent, (hat orders wen 
sent (Apr. 16,) to Gena. Lake and Wellesley ti 
commence operations against him. 

Gen. Wellesley, who had expected, and wa: 
therefore prepared for this event, sent orders 
to CoE, Murray, who commanded in GflzerSt, to 
advance toward Sindia's capital, Ojein, in order 
to co-operate with Gen. take, who was now moving 
in quest of Holkar, This chief having been on a 
real or pretended pilgrimage to Ajnieer, was now 
plundering the lands of JyeniigBr or jjpoor, to 
protect the capital of which, a detacdment was 
sent forward under the command of Col. Monsou. 
At its approach, Holkar moved southwards, and 
the British followed, Monaon's detachment being 
in advance. As the only place which Holkar now 
possessed north of tho Chumbul was the fort of 
Tonk, fifty miles south of Jypoor, a detachi 
was sent to attack it ; and by blowing open the gates 
in the usual way it was carried (May IS). Hol- 
kar being now at too great a distance for pursuit, 
the general, as the hot winds were prevailing and 
the cattle even perishing, resolved to lead all the 
troops but Monson's detachment bach into 
British territory. There seems to have bee: 
great wisdom in this det*nnination ; for the l 
ships endured and the loss of meii caused by the 
pwer of the fiery wuid, were such, that it w " 
have been just aa well to adv^tce as to retreat 

Holkar had been followed by tuo corps of ni 
cavalry commanded by Col, Gardiner of the rajah 
of Jypoor'a, and Lieut. Lucan of the king's ser ' 
and Col, Monson, on being joined by Col. 
from Tonk, moved for K6tah, (ISO miles S. E, 
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of Ajnieer,) where lie arrived early in June. Being 
joined by some of tlie rajah's troops, he advanced 
atill anumwarda Ui the strong pass of Mokundra on 
the frontiers of Malwn, and thanoe to Hinglaia- 
ghur, a fort belonging (n Hotk&r ninety mites 
Dorth of Ojein, and which was taken without 
diffleulty (July 2). He thence moved further 
south, in the hope of being able to communioate 
with CoL Murray. But that officer after advancing 
soma way, bad, it Beams, lost courage and fallen 
back; and Holkar, who had been Iteepjng the 
Chumbul between liimself wid Monson, now taking 
rt, croBsad that river, and approached his 
p. Monson had been joined by Lieut. Lacan 
hia irregular cavalry, and by a corps of Sin- 
3 cavalry under his cousin Bappoojee Sindia, 
and by the treacherous advice it is said of this last, 
' e resolved to retire to the Mukundra pass. He 
et out on the morning of the 6l)h, leaving ttie cavalry 
n the ground, with directione to follow in half an 
hour's time. Tliey had marched twelve miles when 
Bsppoojea arrived with ladings that Lucan's coi'ps 
had been ont to pieces by Holkar. The inarch 
was immediately resumed, and next day they 
reached Mokundra, Here Oiej were attacked on 
the 11th by Uolkar's cavalry in three dividona, 
but IJiey repelled Ihem with severe loss. Moiison 
now fearing that the euemy might get into his 
rear, leaving his camp standing to deceive them, 
retired in all haste loKdtah, where on their arrival 
the rajah rofoaed to receive them, or to supply 
them with provieione. As the rains iiad begmi, 
the-eountry was all inundated, and on their march 
for Tonk the gona became so embedded in the 
mud, that they were obliged to spike tliem and 

leave them. On the 29th _ _^ 

Col. Monson, as he had been directed by" 
Lake not to retreat, remained here, and he re- 
ceived {Aug. 14) some reinforcements and a supply 
of grain from Agra. At length, not conddenng 
the place tenable, he left it ^22nd) and advanced 
to the tunka of the Bansa, which river not proving 
then fordable, he was obliged to moke a hall ; and 
this gave the enemy time to bring up all their 
forces. On the 34th, the river was passed in tlie 
face of the enemy, but the baggage had to be 
abandoned, and on tlie next night they reached 
tha fort of Khooshnlghur, to whii^ a party with the 
treasure nuder Capt. Nicholl had been Bent for- 
ward from the Banas. Here Monson discovered 
that some of his troops (which were all native) 
were in correapondence with the enemy, and in 
spite of his precautions nearly two companies 
deserted. The march was resumed next day, the 
troops moved in an oblong square ; the enemy's 
attacks were all repelled with great spirit, and 



ached th) 
intended lu holt there for the night 
Holkar having brought his guns ' ' 
they found it 






All order 
battalions mode for 
Agra as best they could, and on the 31st the last 
of them reached that city. 

Manson's retreat was n most unfortunate event, 
and was the cause of much loss of men and money 
in the course of the war ; for it led the people of 
India to think that Holkar was able to resist the 
English, gave confidence to that prince, and encou- 
raged tlie Jit rajah of Bhurtpore to join him, and 
was near canrang Sindia and the rajah of Ber£r to 



resume their arms. Monsim was gieatly to bJnnie. 
He had been directed to remain at the passes of 
Boondee and Lakery to the south of Tonk, and ho 
advanced to the Mokundra pass and even fifty 
miles beyond it, and in tlie whole of his proceed- 
ings he showed a great want of judgment and 
deciMon'. MmTay also was culpable in falling 

back for so trifiiflg a cause, and " ' 

in-eliief had iierhapa no right ti 
did, and leave so small a delachi 
at such a distance ; he also greatly, and oi 



when h 



he was in a great n 
provmg so diaastrous. 

Holkar now advanced with the whole of his. army 
to Muttra, tliirty miles north of Agra, and Gen. 
Lake leaving Cawnpore (Sept. 3), marched to Agra, 
im reaching which (aBnd) he assembled the whole 
of his force at Secundra, six miles offj and thence 
(Oct. 1) began his march for Muttra. Holkai', 
leaving hia cavalry to engage his attention, sent o^ 
the whole of his mfantry and guns to- Pelhi, and 
on Ihrar oriival (Bth), they commenoed a cannon- 
ade on that city. 

Delhi had never been considered defensible. It 
was ten mites !n circumference, surrounded by an 
ill-constructed wail, in most plates witliout a para- 
pet The whole of the troops that could be brought 
together to defend it did not exceed 800 men, all 
natives, and some of them merely irregulars, several 
of whom had deserted at the approach of tiie 
enemy ; and they had only eleven guns, while 
tliose of the enemy were 130, and their troops 
counted 20,000 men. So little hope had Gen. Lake 
that it would be poaaible to defend the town, that 
he wrote to the resident, Ckil. Ochtoknoy, directing 
him to abandon it^ and draw'^e troops into the 
citadel, for the defence of the emperor. ButLieuti- 
csL.SlHEi.who commanded the troops, reaolveil t« 
hold the to^. 

The cannonade of the besiegers was kept up day 
and night. On the evening of the 10th, a party of 
the garrison made a sortie, and seized and spiked 
some of the guns. At daybreak on the 14th, the 
guns of the enemy opened in every direction, and a 
large body of their infantrj' advanced with htdders 
to the Lahore gate ; but they were driven back 
with great gallantry, and were obliged to leave 
their ladders behiad. Toward evening they made 
a show of drawing some guns to another of the 
gates, but during the night they raised the siege 
and retired. The siege had laaednme days, and, 
as Wilson justly bse FhSl 3 Delhi 

only wants m I f rm a wo thy p ndeni to 
that of Arco by CI 

Holltai- nwmedntl- d d crossed the 

Jumna wifl h ca ! y t th f rd t Paniput. 
Gen. Lake d an d to D 11 (IStti) where he 
made a needless t y tdl th d f th month. 
He then c ssed tl J na h mself th the ca- 
valry, to act "a h t f H Ik Their first 
service was t( I th g II t C I Bum, who 
on his ret to h comm d t S harunpore, 
had been su to ud d a m II gu ee or mud- 
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.ppenra- 



A few days after, Gen Fiaapc left Delhi mth 
ths inlantr}' and u^tjlleiy in pursuit of those ot 
Holkar, which liad not cioased the Jumnft. He 
found them (Nov. 12) encamped, with their nghl 
doYered by a foitiRed ullage, and their left by l^e 
fortress of Deeg. Early next morDinz, the British 
troopa, led by Gen. Fraaer in peraon, having made 
a detour to avoid a morass Mhich lay before it, 
attacked and carried tlie vill^e,and then charging 
down the hill, tlie first range of the enemy's guns. 
The firing from tho second range, as they advanced, 
was tremendons, and then: gallant leader lost a leg 
by a cannon-shot. The command now devolved on 
Col. Monaon, and the second range was soon 
carried. The troops advanced, oaiTving battery 
after battery, tor a space of two miles, till they 
came under the gons of the fort They then re- 
turned and atlacLed a body of the enemy's troops, 
which some battalions had been left to k p 
checb, and drove them into the morass, wh re 
many of ^lem perished. It was ths op f 

Gen. Lake that tliis y/ae the liardeet^fonght act 
that occuiTed during ■' - " - ■- ' 



hgnna 



Eighty-« 



gun 



were captnred. The loss of the English in killed 
and wounded was upwards ot 600 men, 
whom their leader was included, whose won d I d 
proved mortal. 

ileanwhile Gen. Lake was pursuing Hoik 
closely, as not to allow htm a moment's time f 
plundering the country. Each day lessen d I 
distance between them, and at length, (16 h) tl 
British having marched 68 miles in the last t ty 
four hours, fell sudd^Iy by night on H lU 
camp, near FurmkabAd. The surprise w 
plele;the men were mostly eteeping.and th h rses 
St picket, when a dischai^ of grape from tlie 
horaO-artillery announced their arrival. Holkar, 
who would not at first believe that they conld pos- 
sibly be so nettp, mounted and fied wiUi precipita- 
tion. His loss was about 3000 men slain, but the 
number of desertions which followed, reduced his 
cavalry-force to one half. He fied across the 
Jumna, still pursued by Gen. L^e. Holkar joined 
the remauis of his infantry at Deeg, and the BritiEli 
general that of Col. Monaon at Muttra (2eth), 
after having, in the course of a month, marched 
abont SOD miles after the flying foe. 

The rajah of Bhurtpore, to whom Deeg belonged, 
had been one of the first of the tributaries of the 
Marattas to join the BriUsh in the late war. He 
had sent his troeps to their aid, and ho had been 
taken into a defensive alliance. But it had been 
discovered that lie was in secret cnmmnnication 
with Holkar ; he had supplied his army at Deeg 
with provisions and protected its baggage, and his 
troops had openly token part in the battle. It was 
therefore resolved to chastise him, and as soon as 
a hattering-train hod arrived from Agra (Dec 13), 
Gen, Lake laid aege to Deeg. TBs town was 
anrroonded by a strong mud- wall, with a deep ditch. 
The citadel, strongly built and fortified, stood iniU 
centre. When a breach had been effected (23rd}, 
a storming party marched to it in three divisions, 
at midnight. They speedily made themselves 
masters of the town, and the next night the garri- 
son evacuated the citadel. A large quantity of 



D trmg the time of Mnnson's retreat. Col. Mur- 
ray hod advanced into Holkar's dominions, and 
taken Indore, his capital (Aug. 34). He thence 
moved northwards, reducing various forts, till he 
reached the Moknndra pass (Kov. 30), whence he 
advanced to Shahabid, forty miles west of Nauvor 
(D...25). 

In the Deckan Gen. Wellesley, his presence 
being required in Bengal, had left the chief com- 
mand with Col. Wallace, and this olficer, during 
the month of October, by reducing the forts of 
Chandore and Galna, deprived Holkar of all his 
territory south of the Taptee. 

On the Ist January, 1805, Gen. Lake being 
joined by the 75th regiment moved from Muttra, 
to which he had returned from Deeg, and on the 
tiiml day he came before the raja's coital, Bhurt- 
pore. Having driven in Holkar's battalions, which 
w re Ij g under its walls, he erected batteries 

ga t th town, and when a breach was reported 
p ■a cabi (Oih), he gave orders for the assanH to 
b m d m the evening. Bat various canses of 

I I y oc rred, and when the storming party came 
t tl d tch, they found the wat«r breast-high. 
Moat t the men stopped here, and those that 
w b r were driven back widi great loss. 

A g tl e sl^n was tlie commander. Col. Mait- 
land A breach having been effected to the right 

f th f mer one, a second storm was attempted 
(21 ) b t the ditoh, which had been reported to 
b rrow, and not very deep, was found to havc 
bee m d to form a sheet of water in front of the 
bre I A por.lable bridge which had been 
b gi t proving too short, it was attempted 



and some of the 
cended the breach, but were forced to retire with 
speed. The whole of the storming party was now 
drawn off, having liad no less than eighteen olUcers 
and 500 men killed and wounded, by the gr^e- 
sliot and mnsketry of the garrison. 

Supplies having come from Agra, and the army 
having been reinforced by Col. Murray's troops, 
now mider Gen. Jon«i, and a breach effected in 
another place, it was resolved to try a third as- 
sault (Feb. 20). AC break of day the garrison 
made a sortie, and were near carrymg the trenches 
in which the storming party was stationed. The 
men thus somewhat fatigaed and dispurited were 
then formed into three columns, of which one, led 
by Col. Dun, was la advance to the breach, while 
another, under CapC. Grant, was to carry tlie 
enemy's trenches and gons oatside of the town, 
and a third, under Cot. Taylor, was to attack one 
of the gates. The second was quite successful, 
and was near getting into the town with the fup- 
tives ; the third,' having lost its scaling-ladders, 
was forced to retire- When. CoL Don ordered his 
column to advance, the men of the king's 75th and 
76th, which formed the head of it, refused to move. 
The 12th and ISth native in&ntry then tooii their 
place, and gallantly followed CoL Don, and the 
farmer regiment succeeded in planting its colours 
on the bastion ; but the colonel --" - ' ''■'- 
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Jed on this fatal d y 894 N t 

moming Gen. Lake appea d p d d 

severely repiimanded th E ropeans, h I d 
fnaed to oTiey orders. Tl j II th IT re 1 to 
'inteer for another It wl 1 aa m d 

b day under Col. M son. All h t 1 
Id achieve was perf med b t th was ui 
reality no breach, the tire f th eamso w 
murderous, and they flung d th aeMi lants 

as they ciamhered up th f f th I asti 1 i^ 
logs of wood, flaming tt te ped I aod 

potj filled witti gunpowd d oth combust blee 

Col. Monson at lengUt ordered a retreat, when 
nearly 1000 men had been killed or wounded. 

In these four assaults tlie British had had up- 
wards of 3000 men killed and wounded, their guns 
were almost all become unserviceable, their am- 
munition was nearly expended, and ^eir provi- 

ivith fatigue. It therefore became necessary W 
withdraw from before Bhurlpore, the only fortress 
in India that has successfully reasled the Britiah 
arms. Gen. I/ake assigned various causes for his 
want of success, such as tJie strength of the place, 
the number of its defenders, and, above all, the 
iuc^iacity of his engineers. But surely the blame 
ought to rest with the man, who undertook the 
' e under such disadvantages, and .who so wan- 
tonly squandered the lives of liis men. The truth 
is, chat like too many other British commanders, 
he relied on the valour of his men for covering his 
own want of skill and knowledge. 

The r^ah was, no donbt, elated with the success 
of his defence ; bat, oa the other hand, he saw that 
Holkar could not hold out agmnst the power of the 

himself in time. His vakeels, therefore, soon ap- 
peared in the British camp (Maroli 10), where 
they were favourably received, and negotiations 
were commenced. While thw were going on, llie 
British cavalry was employed in pursuit of IIol- 
har's ; and as the rajah appeared to be trying to 
gain time, the army was moved (April 8), and 
took up nearly its foi™er gi'ound, before Blmrt- 
; pore. This made bim somewhat uneasy, and at 
I length (17th) a treaty was agned, in which hi 
agreed to pay twenty lacs of mpeea for tlie ex 
peases of the war, and ^ve one of his sons as : 
hostage. 

During the whole course of tliis war the conduct 
of Sindia had been very suspicions. He had en- 
tertained a vakeel of Holkar'a in bis camp ; he 
required the British to pot him in possession' of 
Gobud and Gwalior ; he demanded to be supphed 
with money, to enable him to mardi from B' 
hampClr, where be then was, to Ojein; and he e 
had the audacity to expect, that in the event of 
joining a British force, ho shonid have tlie cc 
mand of the whole. While these pomts were 
discussion between him and Mr. Webbe, the r 
dent, bis camp was entered by his &thei-in-l 
Shirzee R£o, the most unprincipled man e 
among the Marattaa, and a thorough hater of 
English ; and he soon gained unlimited power o 
Che feeble mind of his son-in-law. 

Sindia soon after put his troops in motion, 
tered the territories of the Habob of Bhopal, and 
marched along the north banks of the Nerbudda 
Tor SSgur, a city belouging to the Psishwa, in Bun- 
delcuad, on whom hu pretended to have soma un- 



1 1 II ested that fort; bat on the 

t f M Jenkms, who, Mr. Webbe 

bei g dead was Cmg as ivsident, he commenced 
h mar h f Uj He, however, made such 

d lay d su h pos t ve information was obtained 
f 1 IS b g sec tly engaged in a plan tor a oon- 
i d racy ga t tl English, that the resident 

?uitted h mp d marched to a distance of 
te ml r m t. At Sindia's earnest en- 
tr tj h h returned, and during his ab- 

S d hi body of Pindarries tell on his 

mp, d pi d re 1 it of every thing of value, 
killing and wounding about fifty men of his escort. 
Sindia expressed great sorrow, but pretended that 
he had no power over the Pindarries. The reri- 
3nt still continued to accompany bis march. 

Sindia at length (March 22) nearly cast off the 
mask, by announcing to the resident that it was 
bis intention to march to Bhurtpore, in order tn 
mediate between tlie contending parUes. Lord 
Wellesley, when informed of this deeign, resolved 
to be prepared for war, and in case of its accruing 
to reduce the power of Sindia, to what be terms 
"the lowest scale." Witli this view he directed 
Col, Close, lo whom he gave the same exteuBive 
powers as had been held by Gen. Wellesley in tlio 
Deckan, to make preparations for reducing the 
soathern part of Smdia's dominions ; and he in- 
structed the commander-in-chief (now Lord Uie) 
lo oppose his march to Bhurtpore, and at the sam; 
time to provide for (he safety of the reddent 

Sindia had advanced (aM) as far as Snbdul^ 
ghur on the Chumbal. Two days after he wat 
joined by Ambajee Inglia, and some days later 
(Apr. 7), Ameer Khan left Bhurtpore with the 
avowed purpose of joining him also. On that same 
day, Shirzee Rio marched toward Bhurtpore witli a 
large bodyof horse and Frndarries, thinking that the 
rajah was still at war. From Wen-, a place witiiin 
filteen miles of it, he wrote to Lord Lake, to say, 
that he bad been sent by Sindia to negotiate ; in 
reply, he was desired not to advance on any 
account. He did however advance to within a 
short distance of that town ; but on the rajah's 
refusal of a personal interview, he returned lo 
Weir, where be was joined by Holkar with about 
3000 or 4000 horse, and they proceeded togetlier 
to the camp of Smdia, who received Holkar in n 
must cordial manner, and excused himseif for it to 
tlie resident by his extreme desire of promoting 
peace. Holkar bad been but a few days there, 
when, with Sindia's connivance, he seized and tor- 
tured Ambajee, till he mode him pay bim a large 

Lord Lake at length (21st) was enabled to leave 
Bhur^re, and march i(i the direction of Sindia's 
camp. On the tidings of his approach, the confe- 
derates, in alarm, broke up, and marched for Sheo- 
pore, a town about half-way to Kotab. Owing t< 
the fatigue, the heat, and the want of water, a greai 
number of their men perished before they reached 
it Sindia, still afr^d of war, kept the resident 
with him. From Sheopore they marched (May 
10) for KAtah, and they moved tiience m the be- 
ginning of June toward Ajmeer. Aa Sindia still 
refused to let Mr. Jenkins depart, inBtmctiona 
were forwarded to Lord Lake to be prepared for 
war as soon as the season would permit. 

There can be littie doubt, that if military ojicra- I 
' tioiiB had been resumed, the object of Lord Wcl- | 
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lesley, namely, making the EngliBh til* 
□f the peace ol India, would have been attained in 
a short time, and with little comparative expense. 
The restleaa, tucbulcnt Holkar would liave been 
tDtalljr crushed, aud the veak, ducUle Siudia have 
been r^idered powerlesa for evil; while the rajah 
of BerSr, even if bo inclined, oauld not have sac- 
ceeded in disturbing the tranqoillity of the country. 
iJut India was not destined yet to enjoj' the bless- 
ings of internal repoas ; the extensire and eolight- 
ened views of LOTd Wellesley were not compre- 
hended at home by the public, the directors, or 
even by the ministoy ; complaints vrere made of 
his ambition, and of the costliness of his admiais- 
tratiDQ ; he was represented as a ruthless oppressor 
of the native priuces : his lender of resignation 
was therefore accepted, uid his ancceesor appointed, 
and iu the end of July he quitted India. 

The Marquis Wellesley was one of the most 
brilhant statesmen that have adorned the British 

the great Chatham. He was the'lirst governor uf 
India who saw clearly that in that country the 
British power most be aU or nothing. His policy, 
as we have said, was essentially paciHc; and the 
wars in which be engaged, expensive aa they were, 
were wars of necessity, of which the objects were 
the security of the Britisli power, and consequtat 
on it the promotion of tiie happiBcas of the people 
of India*. In Lord Wellesley we have further l« 
admii'e the noble confidence which he placed In 
those to whom the cxecation of his plans was com- 
mitted, and the kindness and courtesy with which 
he always treated them ; iiis zeal for the intellec- 
tual culture of the servants of the compwiy ; the 
lofty disinterestedness with which he Mjecled all 
ehai'e Id the treasures of Seringapatam, though 
proffered by the crown, and tlie Jugh-loncd feeliug 
which led him, on his return, ia refuse to accept oi 
office, though pressed on him, while menac d h 
impeachment fur his conduct in India'. 
prolific as Ireland has been in great men, h 
boast that in Edmund Surke, she gave th p 
found and upri^t statesman, who Drst exposed 
misconduct of the British in India, and gav gm 
to the plans formed for its improvement h 

Marqnis Wellesley, the greatest of its go m rs 
gener^ and the founder of the system on h 

our Indian empire rests ; and in the Marquis of 
Hasting the man who completed the system of his 
illustrious predecessor. 






CHAPTER VI.- 



r Ron}eet S1d»[— The ATghSne 
i of Kufldy Kao, at MuflniB— 
-Mutiny of Officeia at Madias 

The successor appointed to Xiord Wellesley was a 
man of the most opposite character, and most op- 
posite views of Indian policy. It was the Marqnis 
Cornwallis, formerly Governor-general of India, 
and lately Lord-lieateuaut of Ireland, where ^" 
conduct had g^ned him a name for temper i 
moderation, Thongji now far advanced in years, 
the public eye fixed on him as the man best quali- 
fied to restore tranquillity to India, and iuake it 
ghat vain dream) a sonrce of direct wealth to 
ngland ; and his own ambition, or judgment, led 
him to accept tlie onerous oflice. But in truth he 
was a man of merely respectable talents, and of 

own opinions. His system now was simply to re- 
verse all that had been done by his great prede- 

Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta on the 30th 
July. Two days after he wroie to inform the 
rectors of his intention of proceeding to the U[ipcr 
pnivinoes to prevent the renewal of war, by which, 
he said, noUiing was to be gained. In a few days 
after (Aug. 9), we find him writing from bis boat! 
on the liver. In this letter he says, that without a 
great and speedy reduction of expense, it would be 
impossible to renew the war wiiji Siudia and his 
confederates. 

It had been a. part of the policy of Lord Wei- 
nduce the inferior chiefs and their men, 
m h se vice of the Maratla princes, tu quit it, by 
ff g take them into British pay. Such num- 
bers hem had come over, that their pay 
d to a large annual sum, and their services 
irly worthless. Lord Cornwallis resolved 
to d s them, and in order to pay them their 
n he had recourse to his old plan of retai: ' 
th ul □ destined for China. . 

The system of subsidiary alliances, though it 
in some measure originated with himself. Lord 
Cornwallis totally condemned. With respect tu 
the Peishwa and the Nizfim, he hoped in time to 
be al)le to withdraw the British from the disgrace- 
ful participation, as he expresses it, in their in- 
trigues, oppression, and chicanery. As to Sindia, 
his plan was " to compromise, or even to abandon 
the demand, which hod been so repeatedly and so 
urgently made for the release of the British resi- 
dency ; " and also " to abandon our possession of 
Gwalior, and our connexion with Gohud." The 
Jyenugar tribute was also to be restored to him, 
and he was to be permitted to station a force ii 
two districts, reserved to bim in the Doab, as thi 

to renounce the jagheera and pensions granted u 
him in the former treaty, and to settie a pension oi 
the rana of Gohud. As for Holkar, he was to ge 
back unconditionally the whole of his territories 
There now only remained the Rajpoot and JSt 
rajahs beyond the Jumna, m<^ (rf-jwh™ Iliad 
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drawn on themaelveB the hatred of tho MorattBS, 
ly their «diiig with the Briliah. These, however, 
he reaolved to ahaniion also, gWing to them, in lieu 
of the British protection of which they had been 
aaaored, the t^ritoiy t*) the west and south of 
Delhi, which bad not been yet disposed of. He 
hoped that by union among themselves thej' would 
be able t^j reabt the power of Siodia, and keep him 
from making any attempts on the British posses- 
sions ; for, he adds, " his endeavours to wrest their 
territories from the hands of the rajahs of Ma- 
oherry and Bhurtpore may be expected to lay tile 
foundation of interminable oont Is h 1 w tl 
afibrd ample and permsnent empi } t ( S 
dia." So, while the generous policj fth tjl d 
■warUke WelleBliey would preserve th B t h m 
pire in India, by maintaining poa m tl 
native prmces, the Mnchiavellia ply f tl 
paciilc Cumwxllis would repose it n tl nt 
minable contests," the bloodshed dm re 

the invariable concomitanla of I d an pe lally 
Maratla, warfare. 

Lord Lake wrote strnn);ly remon trat aga t 
this unwise and disgraceful system f p 1 j B t 
ere his letter arrived, the Gover g n ral w 
no more. He breathed his last (O t b r 6) t 
Ghazipore, near BenSres. 

As the BritJsli ministry does n t se m to h 
contemplated the death of a ma wh sa 1 d f 
India, oppressed ahke with years and iirm I attl 
ind a pro isiou had been made f ha nt h 
uprem p wer now devolved provi n lly b 
G g Barlow, the senior membe f 1 Tl 

n w G nur lust no time in r ply g to L d 
L k a ! tter, which had arrived tl day fte 
L d C mwallis' death. Lord L k 1 ad g d 
t gly tl e ill-policy of withdraw g p te 
f m t n tive princes on the fro t and h w 
th t h nsequence of thdr co tests )d b 

that a considerable military force h Id b k pt 
up tfl guard the British provinces th la g 

armies of irregulars that would b t nd g 

their frontiers. He also dwelt str gly th loss 
of honour and reputation that would follow such 
conduet. Sir G. Barlow, in reply, announced his 
determinaUon to carry out the views of his prede- 
cessor, which were those of the ministry and Court 
of Directors. " I am of opmion," he added, " that 
we must derive our security either from the esta- 
blishment of a controlling power and intluence over 
all the slates of India [Lord Wellesley's systemj, 
or from the certain operation of eonlending and 
irreconeileable interests among the states, whose 
independence will admit of the prosecution of their 
individual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition [Comwallis's system], combined with a sys- 
tematic plan of internal defence, such as has been 
uniformly contemplated by this government." This 
hat he preferred ; and surely the celebrated " Prince" 
does not cont»n any maxim of what is regarded aa 
its diabolical policy, more coolly avowed. 

No time was lost in giving effect to these prin- 
ciples, A treaty with Sindia was concluded by 
Cui. Molcokn (November 23), and another with 
Holkar (December 24), on the banks of the Beyah, 
iu the Punjab, whither he had retired in the hope 
of enga^g the Sikhs to support him. The rajahs 
of BoondoB and Jypoor, both fiuthful allies of the 
British, were sacrificed without a acmple. Even 
the requeat of Lord Lake, that the alliance with 



the last should not be renounced till Holkar had 
passed his territories, on his way home, was re- 
jected ; the worthy Holkar was not to be deprived 
of an opportunity of plunder. These rajaha were 
weak, but those ot Macherry and Bhurtpore had 
some strength ; Lord Lake's representations in 
their behalfwere therefore listened to, and matters 
were not preiapitated. 

The British government thus, in the words of 
the Jypoor vakeel, " made ita faith subservier' "- 
its convenience ; " and Sir Geol^e Barlow, a 
of limited mental powers, and apparently incapable 

f PI reeiating the Weliesley policy, to the exposi- 
t t which he had been listening for years, 

as f as n him lay overturned the British e 
p re Ind a, by acting in blind obedience to i 
row gi orant, and shortMghted pohey of those 

h h )^bt that an empire could be gained and 

L pt w 1 t expense, and that the English could 

mm ly one of the powers of India. It is 

grat f ng to see that no policy has ever been more 

m rsalij condemned ; not a single writer, of any 

h te has, we believe, attempted to defend it. 
L d L k who, though in vun, had made every 

If rt to istain tlie lionour of his country at this 
da k penod, quitted India as soon as he was able, 
1 Ji mg b hind him a character for daring valour, 
a d th high qualities, the memory of which ig 

till 1 n hed by the native army. 
Wh the account of the death of Lord Com- 
w 11 hed England, the Directors, with the 

cons nt f tite Bimrd of Control, appointed Sir 
G rg Ba low to be Governor-^general. He now 

ppl d 1 self sedulously to what nature had best 
q al h d I m for, the reduction of expenditure, and 

h p d ng of the Company's investment of 
g d Tho former he reduced to one-half, so that 
tl finances were soon in a Nourishing condition, 
H W troduced the British revenue and judicial 
ar g ta into the newly-acquired territories i 

C tta h B ndelcund, and iht, Doab. 

Whd he was thus engaged, alarming tidings 
a d f m Madras. The fortress of VelUire, 
whiLh was the readence of Tippoo's family, was 
garrisoned by porliona of one European regimen' 
the 69th, and of two native regiments, the l»t an 
23rd, the former being 370, the latter 1500 i._ 
number, the whole commanded by Col. Fancourt, 
of the fiSth. They had separate barracks, and th 
officers resided in detached private houses. On 
sudden, at about tl)ree o'clock on the morning of 
the lOlh July, lS06,a general attack on the English 
posts was made by the native troops. The rr ' 
body of them attacked the barracks, into wl.._._ 
they poured volleys of mnshetiy and discharges of 
iield-pieees which they had placed opposite the 
doorway. Others watched the houses of the offi- 
cers to shoot them as they came out, and otheri 
broke into the houses of the other Europeans nn< 
murdered all they met. They thus before da' 
had killed thirteen officers, among whom was CoL 
Fancourt, and Lient-coL McKerras of the 23rd, 
and in the barracks there were eighty-two priv 
killed, and nhiety-one wounded. Fear of the 
bayonet kept them from entering, and the mei 
defended themselves against their &^ as well a: 
they could by the beds and fumitBre. At leugth 
some of the olficers made their way to the liar- 
rncks, and placing themselves at the head of the 
men forced a passage through the assailants and 
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-reaebed the lainparts. Tliey then proceeded lo 
magazme, but fuund it in the Iianils of the 
aeera. Being thus diaappoiuted in their hopea 
of obtaining powder, they retnmed to ths ram- 
parts, losing many men in their passage to and fto, 
and dieCB ninintained tlieir ground with the i>ajo- 
net. The Sepoya nov' began to disperse iti search 
f pi n 1 r, and many of them who had either 
w g y joined the mutiny, or nished to secure 
wh h had got, quitted tlie fort. 

'. A ot is only nine miles from Yellore, intelli- 
!e vhat had ocourred reauhed that phice at 
h niaming. Lieut-col. Gillespie of the 
X dragoons, immediately put Iiimself at the 
1 squadron of that regiment, and a strong 

p the 7th native cavalry, and set out for 
d reeling the rest of the cavalry ivith the 
p guns to follow without delay. He reached 
eight o'olooti, and found the two outer 
s he fort open, the third closed ; Liut some 
1 69 1 who liad taken slielter over it let them- 
selves down and opened it. They were obliged to 
vndt till ten for the guns, in order t« blow open llie 
fourth gate, and when that was effected the cavalry 
rushed in and joined the (i9th, whieli with Col. 
Gillespie had already descended from tlie ram 
jiarls. The inut neers male no steady res sta ce 
they were bayoneted by tl e fiBtl or ci t do vn 
by the cavdr Trnm 300 to 4(10 were 1 lied 
many were male jrsoners and the numbpr tas 
rapidly auginei led by those wl om the pal ce or 
the country people seized on the r f{ ghi and 
bronght in. (k me were after vards tried 1 y co rl 
martial, condemned ai d executed others in 
chai^d for evei from the sei vice , the remainder 
were pardoned. The numbers ot tlie two regiments 
were erased from the army-list 

Various causes were assigned fur this outbi-eak. 
Some saw in it a plot to overtlirow the English 
power, and raise ona of the sons of Tippoo to the 
throne of Mysore. But none of these princes 
could be proved to have had any previous commo- 
nicaUoQ with the mutineers, and though some of 
r reisers Joined tlieni, and the standard of 
Mysore was brought from one of their liouaes 
during the insurrection, it did not appear that the 
princes had any knowledge of it. Besides, there 
were Hindoos as well as Mussulmen among the 
mutineers, who could not be suspeeted of any 
affection for the family of Tippoo. As little reason 
was tiiere for another suspicion that was formed, 
of its being a general plan of the Moliaramedaii 
princes of tlie Deckau Ibr the expnleion of the 
English. Tliei'e were only two of these princes, 
tiie Niz&m and the Nabob of Arcot, neither of 
whom could have done it without the knowledge 
of the English, and to whom the sliglilest suspicion 
of such a plot did not attach. The true cause was 
the alarm given to the religious feelings of the 
men by some silly and injudiciuus military regula- 
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parade seems to be of more consequence than their 
etticiency in the iield ; and who, therefore, attach 
wonderful importance to the minutite of dress and 
accoutrements. Of this class was Sir John Cra- 
dock, who now commanded the Madras army. In 
anxiety to assimilate the appearance of the 



native to tlic European troops, lie forbade die 
Sepoys to appear on parade with eari'ings or with 
coloured marks on their foreheads indicative of 
caste, and he ordered tbera to trim their beards 
and mustachioB after a uniform model. They 
were also ordered tji wear « particular kind of 
undress jacket, leathern stocks, and use a turn- 
screw somewhat like a cross in shape. These 

intention of tlie government to make them gradu- 
ally assume the dress, and eventually the religion 
of the Europeans ; and tlieir suspicions seemed 
converted into certainty when a new kind ot tur- 
ban, approaching in their eyes to the form of the 
hat, was decided on as being lighter, and more con- 
venient ; for in India the hat and its wearer are 
identified, and to wear a hat is to be a Christian. 
The men remonstrated firmly, though respectfully, 
ag^nst the use of the new turban ; but the general 
and the govsmoi". Lord William Bentlnck, were 
equally determined on its adoption, and tlie result 
was the massacre at Vellore. There were also 
symptoms of muHiiy in the troops at HyderabSd 
and other places, but they were checked by the 
prudence of the commanding ofHcer. 

Another marked trait of the English character, 
and whicli, if ever we loss our Indian empire, will 
be one of the chief causes of the calamity, was 
strongly revealed on this occasion. It is that 
haughtiness, that supercilions contempt for the peo- 
ple of other countries, which even on the cuntluent 
of Europe maltes us so generally disliked, though 
held in respect. None of tlie officers seemed to 
have endeavoured to gain the affections of their 
men, or to have taken the trouble of acquiring a 
sufQrient knowledge of tlieir language to be ^le 
to commnnicate readily with them. The conse- 
quence was, tliat out of the w hole 1600 Sepoys at 
Vellore only one man, a private named Mustafa 
Beg, proved faithful. He came to Col. Forbes, 
who commanded his regiment, on the S7th June, 
and informed bim of the plot ; but that hidolent 
and supercilions officer leferred the matter to a 
committee of native Dflicers,who of course reported 
that Mustafa Beg was unworthy of credit, and he 
was placed under arrest. 

Tippoo's family were removed to Bengal, and 
their allowance was dimuiished. Lord W. Bentinck 
and Sir J. Cradock were both recalled, as tiieir 
blind spirit of military absolutism was justly re- . 
garded as tiie main cause of the disaster. 

The whigs had now at length, on the death of Mr. 
Pitt, come into power, and no one who knows tliem 
will suppose lliat they would let so valuable a 
piece of patronage as the government of India go 
out of their hands: While young in office they, 
through their pi'esident of the Board of Contivl, 
Lord Minto, had consented to the appointment of 
Sir G. Barlow ; but they soon found means to witli- 
draw their consent, and nominated the Earl of 
Lauderdale to the ofiice. To tliis appointment the 
Directoi's, on account of tliat nobleman's welt- 
known republican and free-trade views, objected 
in the strongest terms ; and the matter was com- 
promised by conferring the vacant dignity on Lord 
Minto himself, who, as Sir Gilbert Elliot, bad been 
active in the proceedings against Warren HasHnga 
and Sir Elijah Impey, and possessed a competent 
knowledge of Indian affaii's. Sir G. Barlow was 
appointod to succeed Lord W. Bentinck at Madras. 
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Lord Miiito reiiclied C:dcut(» in the end of July, 
lae?. The whigs were then out ot power, but tie 
i who hod Bucceeded them were gencroua 
enough not to reeall him. He ijursued bb muoh as 
B able the pacific puiicy of his immediate 
; but he soon had proof that such a 
jttheii praoticable In India. It waa 
found that nothing bnt force would lieep the turbu- 
lent clilefs of Bundelonnd in order ; and troops 
under Col, Martjndell were engaged for a epace 
of five years in^ bringing them to obedience. The 
ablest of these* chiefs was an adventurer named 
Gopal Sing ; and it nna found expedient to termi- 
ate the conteBC with bim by a gmut of a jagheer 
f eighteen villages. The most important event 
t this contest was the reduction of the hi1l-foi-t 



The emperor Napoleon was now at the summit 
of power in Europe. He had for many years had 
vague ideas floating in his mind of trausportina a 
Flinch army to India and otertuming tlie An^o- 
Indian empire. If we may credit himself, he had 
wheu m Egypt farmed tlie wild scheme of sending, 
when he should have made that oomitrj a pro- 
vince of Franc?, an ai-my of 60,000 men mounted on 
horsea, camels, and dromedaries, across the de- 
serts of Arabia, and those on the Per^an gulf, 
to the ht^ka ot the Indus. Another no leas wild 
project was that of senduig a foi"ee of 16,000 men 
'ly sea, conveyed by thirty-two ships of the line. 
Bnt Egypt had been lost, and MelBOn had annilii- 
.Bted the navy of France at Trafalgar. The 
French emperor had lately, however, sent to the 
court of Persia a splendid embassy under Gen, 
Gardanne (Dec. 1807), and though the object of 
hostility really was Russia, with which both were at 
war, the Britieh authorities in India fancied they saw 
a French mvasion looming in the distanee, and 

engaging the intervening powers in ita inlercstB. 
These were the Sikhs of the Punjab, the Afghans, 
and the Persians. 

After the death of Ahmed Shah Ddranee, the 
Sikhs beuig left to themselves, liad oi^nnized n 
pohljcal confederacy in the PunjfLb. Their dis- 
tricts, named Misals, were twelve in number ; 
each had a pnaoipal sirdar, or diief, who was to 
' " ' in war; and arbitrate in peace. Such a fede- 
)n, however, could not long stand ag^nst indi- 
vidual talent and ambition. Cliatat Sing, the 
chief of one of the smallest Misals, began to en- 
croach on his neighbours ; bis son Maha Sing 
made still further progress to dominion ; and his 
grandson, Runjeet Sing, succeeded in bringing 
under his authority nearly all tlie chiefs 
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_.rofferBd tbi 
li ; but as, though it was accepted, no promise 
s made to protect them, Runjeet Suig tlionght 
he might venture i« reduce them. In Oct. 1806 
ossed the Sutlej, and dictated terms of peace 
'0 contendmg rajalis; and finding that the 
sh look no notice he returned in the following 
The chiefs, now alarmed, applied to the 
reudent at Delhi for protection ; bnt before an 
answer could arrive from Calcutta, Runjeet had 
repassed tlie river. As Lord Minto was apprehen- 
sive of a French invasion, he resolved to conuiliale 
the Sikh if possible ; and in Sept. ItSOS Mr. (after- 



WBrds Sir Chai'les) Metcalf, appeai"ed as the Uritish 
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teou^y, hut was told that the Jumna mm 
boundary between the two states ; and to prove 
that he was in earnest, Runjeet crossed tlie Sutlej, 
seized two forts, and exacted tribute. But nnfor- 
tunately for his pretenuons, the panic of a French 
invasion had ceased ; and he was told that he 
shoHld liold nothing beyond the Sutlej but some 
distiiets which he, had reduced before the Wme of 
the submission of the chiefs ; and as Coi, Ochlerlouy 
had advanced with troops Ui Ludiana near that 
river, and Gen. St. Leger was preparing lo follow 
with more, he gave up his hopes ot conquest, aud 
signed (April 25, 1809) a treaty of perpetual 
friendship with the Briti^ government. 

Ahmed Shah, the Afghan, had been succeeded 
by liis son Timoor, whose reign was long and 
peaceful. On his death his numerous sons con- 
tended for the throne. Zem£n, though not the 
eldest, with the wd of his younger brother, Shujah- 
ul-mulk, succeeded in retaining the throne for 
about seven Teal's; but having put to death the 
, head of the Bai'ukzye dan, which had aided power- 
i fully in his elevation, Futeh EhSn, the son of that 
chief, joined Zemin's brother Mahmud, nnd Ze- 
m&n being taken and bimded, Mabnifld mounted 
the throne. This pvmoe being ot an indolent tem- 
per, and too partial to his Per^n guards, the 
AfghSuB rose against him and placed his brother 
Shi^jah at their head. Mabmiid was defeated and 
taken, but not blinded, a piece of humanity which 
Shtijah afterwards found reason to regret. After 
Shfljah had reigned about five years, Mahmdd 
escaped from prison, and joined his son Camran 
who was in arms in the west ; tliey were also 
jomed by the Barukzye chief, bnt Shah Shfljah gave 
them a defeat. Instead, however, of following up 
his victory, he returned to celebrate it at PesbSwar. 

It was at this time that a British embassy 
reached Peshftwar (Mar. 16). It was headed by 
Mr. Mouutstuart Elphinatone ; and as matters 
were not then arranged with Runjeet Sing, it had 
come through the Sandy Desert and Moolt&n. It 
was received with great courtesy, but nothing of 
any importance was effected. The news of Nai)o- 
leon's invasion of Spjun had ended all fears for 
India; and the money which Shah ShfLj ah asked for, 
aud which (he envoy advised to givi, and wliich 
might have averted tjiat prince's tutura calamiljes, 
was refused. 

In order to counteract the French inHuence at 
the court of Persia, the British mmistry resolved 
to send Sir Harford Jones, late resident at Bagdad, 
thither as ambassador, and meantime Lord Minto 
had decided on sending Col. MaJcolm who had 
abeadybeen there in the Ume ot Lord Wellesley. 
As the former did not reach Bombay till April, 
1809, his Indian rival had already proceeded to 
Busheer ; bnt finding that the Persian court still 
leaned to France, in the hope of getting her media- 
tion with Russia, he returned to Calcutta, and on 
his report Lord Minto resolved to commence hos- 
tilities in the Persian gulf. In the mean time 
Sir Harford Jones had arrived at Busheer ; and 
as the Persian monarch now saw the folly of trust- 
ing t« Prance, he was allowed to proceed lo leh- 
rm the capital ; the French embassy quitteil 
that city the day before ho entered it (Feb. 14, 
1803). Lord Minto denying the right of the 
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home-governmeiit to interfere, recislled Sir H. 
Jones, who waa ordered by the ministry nut to 
obey; he also sent Col. Malaolm back t« Per»a, and 
both remained at Tehran till 1810, when Sir Gore 
Oueley came from England as amhaHBador. 

Sir Gboi^ Barlow was, ^ wo havo stated, at 
this time governor of Madras. He had here manj 
difficulties to contend witli, and they were aag- 
mented by his own arbitrary uncomplying temper. 
The Nabob of Aroot's debts, that fruitful aource of 
mischief, was one of the principal. As the Com- 
pany was now to discharge them, it was resolved 
m examino more closely into th m d 1805 
commissioners to «t in England w th th rs t 
collect evidence at Madras, were ppo t d Thea 
last were, for obvious reaeyns, 1 t d £r m th 
civil service of Bengal The eo m n sat f 
apeiLod of five and twenty jea tl t f 

claim'', real and tictitiouB, uas p aid t ih ty 
millions sterling , (hut of thoa wh h w ad 
mitted to be valid, littk moie than t d h It 

millions ' A man named Heddy RSo, who had 
been the late Nabob's principal accountant, was 
much m favour with the commissioners. When 
he produced a bond which he himself held, ano- 
ther native creditor named Papia denied its au- 
thenticity, and a magistrate on his chaise com- 
mitted Redd) R3o for trial Aa the commiseioners 
regarded tbia as a mere trick to deprive them of 
essential aasisianoe, the government at their ieeire 
dureeted the taw-officers of the Company to conduct 
Ills defence. On the tnal ths chief -justice charged 
strongly in his favour, but the jury fonnd him 
guilty. Mr. Datley, one of his witnesses, was then 
prosecuted for perjury, and the jury convicted 
him also, Reddy R,lo was now charged with 
having paid a debt to another native with a forged 
bond, knowing it to be such, and he was ag^u 
found guilty. The chief-justico, fully convinocd in 
his own mind of the innocence of both defen- 



objeclH of his merey, but suitors for his justice ;" 
in fact as the victims of a conspiracy. A pardon 
accordingly was granted; but ere it reached Madras, 
Reddy R^ had poisoned himself. It appeals that 
the juries had been ri^t, that his bond was a for- 
gery, and that he had been engaged in sondry 

Some unpleasant events occurred at this t 
Travancore. The rajah, who had been tal t 

a subsidiary alliance, had had four batlalions f 1 
company's troops quartered on bim. The b dy 
having fallen into arrear, he applied to h th 
force reduced ; and it really was far bejo 1 1 t 
was requisite. The resident, Col. Macaul y 
return, called on the rajah to redace a txidy f his 
troops, named the Carnatic Brigade ; but he looked 
on this as the annihilation of his dignity and au- 
thority, and declined compliance. In all this affair 
the rajah's adviser and insrjgalor had been his 
dewan, Vyloo Tambee ; and the resident therefore 
inaisted on hia removal. The dewan aiFected 
willingness to resign, bat in secret he organized an 
insurrection of the Nairs, the military class ; he 
engaged the dewan of Cochin also in the plot^ and 
wrote letters to the surreunding rajahs, to induce 
them to share in it The resident, aware of what 
was in contemplntion, applied for reinforeements of 
troops : but before they could arrive, his house was 



at. Before they brot 
himself, and their search for him proved fraitless. 
In the mornings they saw a vessel with British 
coloura enter the harbour, and others standing for 
it. At this sight they Rhd, and the resident got 
aafely on board the vessel, which proved to be one 
of those that were bringing troops from Malabar. 

Col. Chalmers, who commanded at Quilon, lost 
no time iu attacking the Nairs, who were in arms 
in his vicinity. He was successful in his operations; 
but they received such accessions from the south 
that he found it necessary to remain on the defen- 
sive, though joined by the king's I2ib under Col. 
Pictoa. On the 16th January, 1G09, the dewan, 
at tho head of frem 20,000 to 30,000 men, with 18 
pieces of cannon, attacked the British lines before 
daybreak. But, after a conflict of five hours, he 
was driven off with a loss of JOO men and 15 guns. 
A few days after (19th), he made an attempt un 
the post of Cochin, held by Major Hewitt. Bemg 
again repulsed, he spread bis forces on the land- 
slde, and covered the sea with boats, in order to 
cut off supplies ; but a frigate, with the resident 
on board, came and anchored off the town, and her 
boats quickly destroyed his flotilla. 

The dewan, shortly after, was guilty of two atro- 
cities, which deprive him of alt claim to our sym- 
pathy. An assistant- surgeon, named Hume, being 
taken as he was travelling by night, was brought 
before him; and though he knew him personally, 
and had been benefited by his skill, heoreered him 
to be put to death. A small vessel, with thii^j 
men of the 12th onboard, having touched at Alepi, 
they were induced to laud by the friendly assu- 
rances of the people , and they were immediately 
made prisoners, and were murdered, by order of 
tho dewan. 

The govertmient of Madras now found it neces- 
sary to make more vigoi'Ous exertions. Col. 
Cuppage, wl^o commands at Malabar, was ordered 
to mareh his troops to Cochin, and join Col. Chal- 
mers ; and Col. St. Leger was directed to move 
with a foree tiDm Trichinopolj, and enter Travan- 
core on the sonth. As the most practicable passes 
of the western Gh&la are near the southern extre- 
mity of the peninsula, this officer selected one of 
th mdtl A-amb"l f Tl la pass was 

dbyref,lesp tfm mtiiin to 
t d f h d bj d bt But in one 

ght (F b 10) th B h t-o pa Tied the 
hi fthm d t dT au'e. They 
m t tl 1 ttl pp t Col Chalmers 

(19th) t t Im d Cols.Fictoo 

and h ar wh I ttack d d carr ed th enemy's 
f t fi d amp ar Q 1 Ctd C ppaf, entered 

from the north, and thus the whole country was 
now in the hands of the British. Ths resident 
now proceeded to the capital, and formed a new 
treaty with the rajah, by which he was to pay np 
all arrears, and the expenses of the war, i&band 
the Camatic Brigade, aud some Nair battalions that 
he had, and leave the defence of hia country to Ihe 
subsidiary force. A new dewan was appointed; 
and ha pursued his unfortunate predecessor, who 
had sought a refuge in the mountains, with such 
vigour, that he was foreed to betake himself to a 
pagoda, which wae an ancient aaneluary. But his 
;iursuers, tliough Hindoos, violated it, and forced 
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tlieir tray to a chnmber to which he and liie brother 
had retreated. They found the dewau expiring of 
wounds, probably self-inflicted. The brother waa 
taken, aod was h^ged, in the presence of the 1 2th 
raiment, in the mnrder of whose companions he 
had been iiaphcat«d. The resident gratiiied a, 
paltry feeling of revenge, and which was stroagly 
coademned by the govemor-genentl, by causing 
the body of the dewitn to be exposed on a gibbet. 

The reader will recollect the mutiny of the offi- 
oera in Bengal, suppreaaed with sneh vigour by 
Lord Clive. A Mmilai' muUny now took place ju 
the Madras army. In this Borvice, discontent had 
prevailed fot some time ; the officers were dis- 
pleased that tlie means of acquiring fortunes with 
which to return to Europe, were now so limited ; 
they were jealous of the fovour which they fancied 
was shown to those ot the king's service, and poa- 
aibly the recollection of the notorious Sir Robert 
Fletcher, led them to think that they might mutiny 
witli impunity, 

As early as 1807 Col. St Le^rhad distinguished 
himself by exciting this Bpini of discontent ; but 
an agitator of higher rank had lately appeared on 
the acene. ^ J. Cradock had been aacceeded as 
conunander-in-chief by Lieut.-geu. Macdowal, of 
the royal service. But the Court ot Directors re- 
fused to give him a seat in the council, which his 
predecessor had held, and, in consequonce, he re- 
signed his command, expressing himself on the 
occasion in terms of great bitterness ; and he lost 
no opportunity of fomenting the discontent of tlie 
officers. What the double batra question had been 
in Bengal, an allowance, natned the Tent-contract, 
proved in tiie Carnadc. This was a permanont 
monthly allowance to the officers commandii^ na- 
tive corps, for which tliey were to provide their 
men with snilable camp-equip^e whenever it 
should be requireiL That this ^ould have been 
greatly abused can need no proof to any one con- 
versant with the hialory of the English in India; 
and its abolition had therefore been recommended 
by Sir J. Cradock. It had been approved of by 
the governments of both Madras and Bengal, and 
it now fell tfl Sir G. Bai-low to carry it into eitecu- 
tion. The otficei's, unwilling to part with, yet 
unable to deny the defecla of, tliis system, sought 
for some pretext to justify their opposition. The 
matter having been referred origin^ly to Col. J. 
Munro, the qQartei'-niastfir-gener^, he had drawn 
up a report on it, in which, beside the general ob- 
jections, he bad stated some which were capable of 
individual application. Those who thought them- 
selves meant, called on the commander- in-chief to 
bring him to a court-marH^ ; but finding tliat it 
cuuld not legally be done, they resolved to appeal 
to the Court of Directors. Gen. Macdowal, just 
b^orehe left Madras for England, affecting to have 
received competent advice, placed Col. Munro 
under arrest. The government, on his appeal, 
commanded him to be liberated ; the comniander- 
in-chief did not dare to disobey, but, ere he sailed 
(Jan. 30), he published a genera! order, stating that 
his departure alone prevented his bringing Col. 
Munro to trial for various military offences. The 
(fovernment published next day a very intemperate 
public order, in reply ; and Geu. Macdowal, 
having flung the torch of discord, sailed for Eng- 
land, which he never reached, the vessel having 
gone down on the voyage (180!)). 



The government now suspended Col. Capper and 
Major Boles, the adjutant,Bnd dep.-adjutant-gcne- 
ral, for having circulated the late general order. 
Tiiey pleaded the duty of military subordination ; 
but in vain. Capper then sailed for Engluid, but 
he also was lost on the passage. Boles refused to 
aeUnowledge his error ; addresses were forwarded 
to him from the different diviaiona of the army, 
approving of faia conduct^ ^id proposing to raise 
for him by subscription an income, equid to what 
he had lust. On tlie 1st May, the government 
iasned a general order, containing a copious list of 

names of Cols. St Leger, Chalmers, imd Cuppage. 
The ofiicers of the Hyderabad force were in- 
vidiously praiaed in this document, for their refusal 
to participate in these proceedhigs ; but they 
scorned the distinction, and to prove their sin- 
cerity, published a letter to the army and the sus- 
pended oflicera, declaring Wieir resolution to make 
common cause with them ; and an address to the 
Crovemor, callmg on him to restore those ofiicers, 
as the only means of preventing the loss of the 
British empire in India. The troops at Masuli- 
patam were now in actual insurrection, and it waa 
arranged that they ahould unite with tliose at 
Jalna and at Seringapatam, and marching to 
Madras, compel the restoration of the ofiicera, and 
depoae the Governor. 

Sir G. Barlow had brought matters to this dan- 
gerous state, by his want of temper and of judg- 
ment ; for it was now a personal quarrel between 
him and the officers. lie was urged to resdnd the 
orders, but he refused, and perhaps waa right in so 
doing, for it would have been yielding to intimida- 
tion. AH the officers were not engaged in the 
plot ; he was sure of support from Bengal ; the 
king's troops could be relied on ; and the native 
troops in general had declared, that they would 
obey none but the government. 

The efforts made to separate their men from 
them, so much irritated the officers at Serinwipa- 
lam, that they rushed into actual rebellion. They 
drove the king's troops out of tlie fort, and pre- 
pared to defend it Troops were marched against 
them, and two battalions that were coming to their 
aid from Chittledroog, were fallen on by the dra- 
goons (Aug. II), and dispersed with no small loss. 
In the night the fort cannonaded the cantonments 
of the troops, but wiUiout injury. In HyderabfLd 
matters had come nearly to the same pass. Col. 
Close, who had come thither from Poena, tried in 
vain to bring the oiiicers to a sense of their duty. 
They summoned the troops from Jalna and Masnli- 
patiun, and the former had actually made two 
days' inarch, when the officers at Hyderabad at 
length saw theu: conduct in its true light. They 
wrote a penitential letter to Lord Minto, now at 
Madras ; they signed the test that had been pro- 
posed, and wrote to the other stations, calling on 
their brother officers to do the sanie. Their ex- 
ample was every where followed, and tranquillity 
'as thus restored. Four afGcers were cashiered 
ly sentence ot a coifft-niartial, and sixteen were 
lismiased tJie service.; alt the rest were par- 
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CHAPTER vn. 



TttounH the sysi 
Compauj'a gover 



lOn-ioterference witli the 
Lc avowed policy of the 
ord Minto had ti>o much 
. . . jger of too rigorous an 

Hdherence to it. Accordingly, when Ameer KliSo, 
~ IF Hotliar was now iasane, made an irruption into 
BerSr, British troops were sent lo the tud of the 
rajah. In like manner, the government interfered 
to prerent the Peishwa from oppresaug some of 
Ills jagheerdars. 

An Arab tribe, named the JoaamiB, who dwelt 
ou the coast weatwards of Cape Mnaendom, along 
the Peraan gulf, had long been notflrious for 
piracy. They had hitherto avoided attacking 
British eliips ; but of late they had begun to attack 
them also, and it wae now deemed expedient to 
" ' ■ ne chastisement. In the month of 

September an expedition Bailed from Bombay, 
■hich, after disperaing a fleet of thdr daos, - 



houses iilled with valuable goods, and a great num- 
ber of their iajgeat daoi were burnt. Their other 
forts were also deatroyed, and the navigation of the 
gulf became Hecnre for some yeara to come =. 

A still more distant and importaut expedition 
was soon undertaken. To those who are not 
aware of by how little .wisdom the world is go- 
verned, it may seem Btraoge that the French had 
been suffered for ao many years to hold undis- 
urbed posaesaion of the Isles of France and Bour- 
ion, into which their veaaels of war continually 
carried the English Indiamcn, or veesels engaged 
■ '' - ountry-ti'adB. On the contrary, strict in- 
■ ■ ■ ' ' " authorities 
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r redaction, on account of 
F th capt s had, how- 
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s first 



ght f nd U 1 ttl 1 f RodngUM 
dad mad a d n t f th p^iy of the 
blockadu g squadron But tl is plan pro ing use- 
t a t as finally reaol ed to mak n attempt to 
educe th I I t Bou b n A mall f e, under 
Lieut-col. Keating, sailed from Rodriguez, and 
landed in that island (Sept. 20) near St Paul, the 
ohief town on the western EJde. They seized, un- 
peroeived, two of the principal batteries ; at the 
third, they eueoimtered a reaolnte resiBtatice, but 
" ' were finally successful, and became masters of 
town, and the shipping in the harbonr, includ- 
ing a frigate of forty-Hjt guns. A convention waa 
now concluded, by which all the pubhc properly 
was surrendered to the English, who then departed 
with it, and the captured shipping. The siicoeaa 
of this expedition induced Iiord Mmto t» attempt 
the reduction of the whole of the French ialanda. 
Early in ISIO, a large reinforcement was sent to 
Col. Keating, for another attempt on the Isle of 

s Diuliig the govetnment of loii HaBUnp, tt »m found 
nieswiry to aeod anotber eipedillmi sgidiilt Kbaina, 



Bourbon. On the (ith July they reached the north 
side of that island, near St. Denis, tlie capital ; the 
troops were divided into fonr brigadea, of which 
one, under Col. Fraeer, was to land at Grande 
Chaloupe, aoma miles to the west of the fovni ; anc 
tlie other three, under CoL Keating, at Rivieres d( 
Huiea, to the east of it. Owing to the violence of 
(he surf, only a part of the last was able to efli 
landing ; they Seized' a battery, and secured them- 
selves for the night. Meantime, Col. Fraser 
landed without loss, and purfied on and occupied 
the heights to the weat of St. I>enis. Next morn- 
ing (8th), the greater part of the remainder of the 
troopB made a landing at Grande Chaloupe, but 
before they could advance the prize had been won. 
Col. IVaaer had descended the hilt, charged will 
the bayonet the French, who were drawn up ii 
two columns in tiie plam, supported by a strong 
redoubt, and routed them. At four o'clock in t' 
afternoon a flag of truce waa sent from the tow 
and when the rest of the troops had come up, a 
preparationa were made for storming, a snrrend . 
of tJie island, with the troops and public property, 
was made to the British. 

The Isle de Bourbon ivas tiiua Captured with 
hardly any lose ; but the British naval force was 
now to experience some unusual disasters. Three 
French friga,t<a havmg run into the liarl>our of 
Grand Port m the Isle de Fisnce, four Englisli 
Mgates resolved to attack them there. But fi-om 
want of pilotage, the vessels having grounded, and 
being exposed to the fire of both the French ships 
and batteries, one was forced to strike her colours, 
two were burnt by tho Driliah themselves, and the 
fourth was obliged a day or two aftor to surrender 
to a squadron that came round from St. Louis, the 
capita). 

On the 39th Nov. an expedition composed of 
troops from Bengal and Madras, counting about 
11,000 men, commanded by Gtai. Abercrombie, 
landed in Grande Baye, about iifteen miles north 
of St. Louis, and immediately commenced their 
march for that town. Having made their 
with difficulty through a wood, they bivouacked 
for the night, and next morning resumed their 
march. But the exoeswve heat and the wan' " 
water obliged tiiem to halt five miles from 
Louie, in the bed of the Pamplemousse river, 
the morning (Slat) the march was again resumed. 
Gen. Decaen, the governor, though he had only 
2000 Europeans including the crews of ships, be- 
ade the colonials, and the blacks, resolved to give 
tilcm battie. But one charge of the English flank 
battalion put them to flight. Before evening the 
formal surrender of the island was effected, and 
thus terminated the last remnant of French domi- 
nion in the East. 

As Holland now formed a part of the French 
empire, it became necessary to reduce her orieni^l 
possessions also. The home-government had, with 
its usual wisdom, only sanctioned blockade, but 
Lord Minto and Adm, Drury deemed it both wiser 
and safer to attempt their conquest. In February 
1810, a small expedition arrived off Amboyna, 
and after a brief restatance it capitulated. In the 
course of the year, the Banda islands and Teruate 
also were reduced, and nothliig now remained to 
tile Dutch in the East but Java, which it was 
determined to attack as soon aa Uio ti-oops should 
have retuiTied from the Isle uf France. 
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On the Ue June, 1811, tho ti-oops intended tor 
the expedition were assembled at Malacca under 
the command of Sir Samuel Acbmuty ; Lord 
Mintu hnd accompanied those from Bengal, bat 
only, as he expressed it, ae a volunteer. On the 
4th August it nnehored in the bay of Batavia. 
It consisted of 12,000 men, half English, half In- 
dian; the Dutch troops in the island, native and 
European, were about 1 7,000, of which Gen. Jansens, 
the governor, had poslad 13,000 in the lines of 
Cornells, a strong position eight miles from Ba- 

The landing waa effected without opposition, 
and the city of Bataeia, submitted (7th) ; and 
thence on the third day the troops marched for 
Comolis. On the way they found a portion of ^o 
Dutch army strongly posted ; but they were un- 
" ' 'tbataad the chai^ of the Bri^sh, and 



main body of the enemy lay in an entrenched 
camp between two rivers, protected in front and 
rear by batteries and redoubts mounting 280 pjeoea 
of artillery. The situation was so strong, that 
Gen. Juisens had no doubt but that he would be 
able to hold out tiU the rainy season should arrive, 
and sickness oblige the English t« retire. 

Groniid was broken as before a fortrcsa (20th), 
and batteries were erected and a heavy cannonade 
was carried on for some days ; but it soon became 
apparent that the place must be earned by storm, 
if a tedious course of warfare was to be avoided. 
It was, therefore, resolved that a division nnder 
Col. Gillespie should make an attempt to carry the 
bridge over the river Sloltan, and the redonbt in 
front of it, while two other attaclfs sliould be made 
on the enemy's lines in front and rear. On the 
night of the 26th, Col. Gilleapie set out; as he had 
to take a round throagh an intricate country it 
was alrooBt daylight when he come near the re^ 
doubt. He thon discovered that the rear diviuon 
had fallen behind ; but instead of waiting for it 
he I'esolved to advance at once, tmsling that the 
noise of the firing would bring it op. The redoubt 
and bridge were speedily carried, the rear-guard 
came up as was expected ; other redoubts to the 
right and left were carried also; the division which 
was acting in &ont forced theie way in ; all resist- 
ance was. speedily overcome, and the enemy iled, 
Eursued by Col. Gillespie with the dragoons and 
orse artillery for a space of ten miles. The 
Bridsh loss WR3 nearly 900 killed and wounded, 
including SS officers. The enemy had, it is 
upwards of ISOO elaiii, and 0000 were 
prisoners. That day decided the fate of Java ; 
for though Gen. Jansens attempted to make anothe 
stand in the. eastern part ot the islautl, he xn\ 
forced to capitulate, and Java became a Britis 
possession. Lord Minto then returned to Bengal, 
liaving committed the government of Java to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Stamford) Baffles, under whom 
it attained a degree of qniet and prosperity, such 
as it had never before enjoyed. 

During the remainder of the period of Lord 
Minto's government, liie attention was devoted to 
tlie internal improvement of the country. Of the 
' ' for 






1 Ihos. 
the suppresMon of Deooity, or gang robbery, v 
had of late increased to an alarming extent. 
The Decuils boro an extraordmary reaemb' 



to the Whitef t Rbb nm ai i suchlike of Ire- 
land, with the pt tlat their chief object 
was plunder Tl y f rm d a society, the chief 
members of wl h w re fully known only to their 
fflrdars or ch fe Ihi ng the day they worked 
like ^e rest of the peopi at t ades or agriculture 
at night they pa red vith anni to the plao 
appointed ; the number of a gang varied from tei 
to fflxty, according to circumHtancea. Having made 
an offering to Durga, the goddess of thieves, they 
blackened their faces or pat on masks, and then 
marched with hghted torches to the village where 
they proposed to rob some money-changer — 
shopkeeper, or to take vengeance on some i 
who had given information asamst a member of 
their society. On entering the village they fired 
a sliot aa a signal for the vHlagera to keep at home. 
They thea surronnded the house of their victim, 
which some of them entered. Unless it was i 
case of vengeance, or that they met with resistance 
they seldom committed murder ; but the lorUirei 
which they iniliolsd in order to get information 
where property was concealed were appalling and 
often caused death. They then retired, and in the 
morning were seen about their usual avocations. 
Though the peasantry often knew well who were 
DecoitB, Ihey feared to give information, and fear 
or corvuptton also restrained the police. Thf 
government, by improving the efficacy of the police, 
and by rendering more certain the rewards foi 
information, succeeded in giving a great check It 
Decoity. In the province of Bundwfln, of which 
Mr. Butterwortli Bayley was made magistrate 
1810, the practice was almost totally suppressr 
within a few months by having recourse to tl 
ancient police system of the coontry : but til 
example was not followed, for our Indian gover 
mentB are in general too full of their own wisdo 
to adopt the usages of the Hindoos. 

While such was the conrsa of aff^rs in India, 
the question of the renewal of the Company's 
charter was agitated in England, and the cupidity 
and seltishne^ of the various parties was display- 
iug itself under the garb of philanthropy, and 
rewd for the public interest 

Toward the end of 1808, Mr. Dundas wrote tj 
the Directors, to know it they wished the c[uestioi 
of the Charter to be brought before Parlianieut 
In their reply they asserted the right of the Com 
pany to its territorial possessions, and expressed ar 
expectation that they would be allowed to increast 
their dividends, and that the comitry would aid 
t^em te liciuidate their debt. They said nothing 
about their exclu^ve privilege, bnt seemed to take 
it for granted that it would be continned. We 
thus see that they had a view, to their peculiar 
intereflta. Mr. Dundsa in reply denied their right 
to the territory of India ■ thought that any surplus 
revenue sho g firs to Hq^uidation of the 

debt rather n h crease of dividends, aiid 
added that t te ily be n 

condition of m ha an manuft 

trade in ships of 



their 



the 



a of tl 



Company's a excepted. This 

aystem tiie D ced to be ruinous to 

the Company and coimtry alike, and hinted that they 
would not seek a renewal of the Charter. 

Mattei-B remained thus fill toward the end of 
IBll, when the conrt, in reply to a letter from fi 
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Dundaa (now Lord Melville), sgreeil to open the 
trade, and b April 1QI2, they pelitioned for a 
renewal of their charter, on these terms, It ia 

Srohable that the chief opponents of the Companj 
ad on this, as on former oeoafflons, been the mer- 
chants of LondoD ; for though exports were to he 
permitted from b,1I the porta, the imports were all 
' e brought to the capital, the merchnnts and 
jwnerB of which expected to derive thence 
^ t advantages. But Liverpool, Bristol, and 
the other ont-ports aa they are named, claimed the 
~ I of import also, and sent up delegates to 
London; and petitions to parliameat against the 
Company's monopoly poured in from everj' trading 
and manofactucing town in the empire. 

It is actually amueiDg to view the brilliant pros- 
pects that are held forth by commercial men, when 
their ohjeot ia the extension of their own trade ; 
and how utterly heedleaa the; are of the interests, 
not merely of atiangers, but of other classes of 
their comitrymen ; they drive on their free-trade 
car like that of Juggernfttli, crushing aU before il°. 
But Uieir anUi^^pations are rarely, or never veri- 
fied ; they have nob in general accurate nodons of 
tha real condition of other countries, and of the 
disturbing cauees Ulcely to arise ; and, strange as 
it may appear, they are as much under the in- 
fluence of imagination as poets or lovers. Owing, 
perhaps, to want of regul^ education, and of cor- 
rect taate, they love to indulge in figures of speech, 
and their hmguage teenia with poFBonifications. 
The following extcact, which Thornton gives from 
a pelation from Sheffield at this time, will illostrate 
what we have stated. 

" If the trade of this United Kingdom were per- 
mitted tfl flow unimpeded over those extensive, 
luxuriant, and opulent regions, though it might in 
the outset^ like a torrent repressed and awoln by 
obatructiona, when its aluicea were flrat opened 
break forth with uncontrollable impetuo^ty, de- 
luging, instead of snpplying the district before it ; 
yet tiiat very violence, which at the begimucg 
might be partially injurions, would in the isaue 
prove highly mid permanently beneficial : no part 
being unviaited, the waters of commerce that 
epr^ over the face of the Und, as they subsided 
Id wear themselves channels, through which 
might continue to flow ever afterwards, in 
regular and fertilizing streams." The ^mple 
meaning of thia sonorous rhapeody is, that thongh 
they might at first glut (as they linow they would) 
the new markets, yet things might end in the esta- 
blishment of a regular trade. But such tiigh-flown 
tanguago from the cutlers of Sheffield 1 

"Tiatever WB may think of the langnage, the 
reasoning, and the motives of themeinbera of com- 
mercial leagues of this kind, it seems certwii llvat 
in thia oountiy they are tolerably sure to carry 
their point ; and there only remains for those who 
see their objects, to smile at their disappoiuled ex- 
pectations. The Company, an thia occasion, made 
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as hai-d a battle as they could ; Wai'ren Hastings, 
and many other distinguished men who had been 
in India, asserted the danger of Iho proposed mea- 
sures : but the pceasure from without was too 
strong for the ministry to resist it, and by the bill 
passtd in July, 1813, for the renewal of the Com- 
pany's charter, the trade of the East, with the ex- 
ception of th^ tu China, was thrown open to the 
merchants of Great Britain. As most of the wit- 
nesaes had expressed thdr apprehen»on of the 
evils likely to arise from Ihe great inHux of Euro- 
pean colonista into India, and their oppression and 
robberyof thenativea, the power of grantmg licenses 
for residence waa reserved to the Company '. 

But there was another party in the country who 
acted on far purer and higher motivea than mer- 
chants, and whom the mmisters found it necessary 
to concihate. The greater part of the kat century 
hod been a period of extreme religious laxity; but 
the serious tone induced by the awful war in which 
England was engaged with tlie French repubhe, 
had lad men's minds to tliink more deeply on the 
subject of religion; and numbers, both of the clergy 
and laity, had returned to the sterner faith held by 
the reformers, and from which the Church of 
England in general had departed. This party now 
held many seats in parliament ; and aa their prin- 
ciples led them to regard salvation aa confined to 
the holders of certain tenets, they became anxiuua 
for the spiritual welfare of tlieir bre^reu in India, 
and for the conversion of tlie benighted natives. 
Their canae was ably advocated by Mi'. Wilber- 
forcc in the House of Commons; and by a clause in 
the bill, it was resolved to appoint a bishop and 
three archdeacons, to superintend the chaplains of 
the different settlements in India ; and the en- 
trance of missionaries into that country was tu be 
^cihtated. 

Lord Minto had written in 1811, expi'essing his 
wish to leave India in January, 1814. The minis- 
tiy, who with wonderful self-denial had allowed 
one connected with the party opposed to them in 
poliUcs, to retain for ao long a time so high and 
lucrative an office, could retrain no longer. Tiie 
Eail of Moira, a nobleman high in iJie favour and 
confidence of the Prince Regent, partly from ambi- 
tion, anti partly, we believe, from narrowness of 
circumstances, waa covetous of the government of 
India, and the Directors were forced to appoint 
hun. As he was a military man, he mas, like Lord 
Comwallis, made also commander-in- chief, to in- 
crease his authority and his emoluments. 

Lord Minto quitted India toward the close of 
1B13, and he died the year of his return to Eng- 
hiud. His character stands high among those of 



nepalese war. 



le GovemurB-generftl for uprightaeaa, diHinlarest- 
edaeas, mid firninesB, cumbiiied with moderatioti. 
He was also a man of cultivated mind and taate, 
md a zealans promoter of learning, bulh European 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Briti£ had sa yet had few relations. 

The kingdom of NepSl is a valley, bounded on 
the aonth by the last and lowest range of the 
Himalaya mountains, by a loftier range of n'hi<dt 
a tlie north it is separated from Tibet. Its peo- 
ple are mostly of the Bhfit, or TibetiHU race ; but 
Hindoo aolaniea had settled in it, and their rajahs 
had made themselves tovereigns of the country. 
About the middle of tiie 18th century, the chief of 
a mountain tribe named the Goorkha, taking ad- 
vanta^ of the feuds of the rajahs, made himself 
muster of Nep4!, and transmitted t^e sovereignty 
to his iamily. 

As the dominions of the Goorkha princes ex- 
tended for a length of 700 miles along the British 
frontier, from the province of Delhi to that of 
Pumeah, in Bengal, and they were of a restless, 
encroaching dispusitlon, they bad so early as ^^85 
begun to appropriate portions of the British terri- 
tory. Frequent remonstrances were made, but to 
little purpose ; and in 1809 it was found necessary 
to employ force, to drive them out of some lands 
they had seizei The oncroachmenls, however, 
■e continued, and even ou a greater scale ; all 
attempts at negotiation failed ; and in 1814 both 
^des prepared for war. Some uf the wiser Goorkha 
chiefe advised accommodation; but Bblni Sah, who 
I regent governed for the rajah, who was a 

reliance was on the valour of his regular troops, 
though only 12,000 in number, the strength and 
difficulty of the countT)-, the ignorance of the 
Briljah respecting it, and their want of experience 
in mountain-warfare. 

The lirst question with Lord Moira was, whether 
the war should be defensive or oifeaaive ; and foe 
obvious reasons the latter mode was preferred. 
Tire next was, whether the British troops should 
in one Jarge budy enter Nepfil, and march direct 
for Khatmandu, the capital, or make simultaneous 
attacks on the long line of the Goorkha conquests. 
In the former case, great and aJmoBt insoperable 
diffieul&s were apprehended in marching, and 
obtaining supplies for a large body of men in so 
rugged a country ; while in the latter, it was to be 
expected that the chiefs and their people, who had 
been so recently subjugated, would take part with 
the British. The latter plan, therefore, wsa 
adopted; and it was determined to make the attack 



IS, on different points of the fron^ 



with four divlsi 

The first divisiim, under Gen. Ochterlony, 
posed of 6000 men, was to act ag^nst the extreme 
west of the Goorkha line. The second, of 3600 
men, under Gen. (late Col.) Gillespie, was to : 
more eastwards, and advance against Jyt^, o 
the principal fortresses of the enemy in those f 
the third, of 4600 men, onder Gen. J. S. Wood, 
was to mai'ch from the frontier of GorukhpAr for 
the fortress of Paipa ; while the fourth, and brgest, 
of about 800O men, utider Gen, Marley, was to 
advance by Mawanpflr, direct on Khatmandu. 

The second divi»on was the first to take the 
iield. On the lOth October, its advance marched 
from Saharanpir, and the main body followed oi 
the a2nd. They moved through the boon, or val 
ley of Dehra, and came before the fort of Kalunga 
only five miles from that Boon, situated on a stee] 
detached hill. The furt was uf stone, and quad 
I'angular, and in the usual Goorklia mannei 
strengthened by stockades. Its gari^son consistei 
of GOO Goorkhas, under a gallant chief, who re 
turned a bold detlanee to the summons to surren 
der. Cannon having been drawn up, and a battery 
erected, it was resolved tn storm (3Ist). The troops 
were divided into foor columns, and a reserve ; and 
it was mlended lo assail the four sides of the fort 
simultaneously. But three of the columns having 
to make a cirouit, had not arrived when tlie signal 
was given, and a sally of the garrison having been 
repelled by the remaining column, Gen. Gillespie 
thinking the place might be carried by escalade, 
ordered the men to advance to the assault. But 
the iire of the fort proved loo severe, and they 
were forced to retire. Gen. Gillespie then crying 
tJiat he would take the fort or lose his life, put him- 
self at the head of the remainder of the column, 
and advanced agunst the gate. The men, however, 
hung hack; and as their gallant leader w^ waving 
'his Bword to encourage them, a ball from the furt 
shot him through the heart. A retreat was then 
ordered, and the troops withdrew to Dehra, to 
w^t for a battering-train from Delhi. When the 
train arrived (Nov. 94), the troops, led by Col. 
Mawbey, marched once more for Kalunga. A 
breaeh ha-ving been effected (27th), a atorm wi- 
attemptod, but it was tepeUed with loss, tlie nun 
ber of the k'll d and w d d d' g that i 

the garrison Becu w h 1 to b mban 

ment ; and as tl te f tb f rt ff ded i 

shelter, the g ma w d d th days i 

seventy men th wh m th ma dant il< 

from the pi th g llnnt 1 f f Kalunga 
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nghth 



tl ft 



wh I n 
Gillespie act d 
headlong rash ess 

The iToop w m d weatw d and cam 
witlim a few m les f th tow f N h , t<> th 
north of whi h tl f t I Jytak 1 y, tl e poin 
where two mountMu-ridges met. Here they wer 
jomed (Dec 20) by Gen. Maclindell, who took th 
command ; and having occupied NilhaD, he ad 
vanced to tlie foot of the range ou which Jytak 
stood. The ascent was extremely steep a ' 
ged, and defend^ by stockades at various points. 
As it appeared that the garrison obljui ' " * 
water from wells at some distance from tl 
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was reaolved to attempt to deprive tliera of it, and 
at tbe same UeQq io carry a strong stockade, erected 
for the defence of (he water. Two colDmns were 
bnned ; une under Major Ludlow, to move ag^nsC 
the Blockade, On tlie nearest ade ; the other, under 
Major Richards, to make a ditoar, find attack it in 
the rear. Both, however, met with ill-eneccsa ; 
the first was driven back by the enemy ; the se- 
cond, having taken a posidon near the wells, gal- 
lantly maintained it against all the efforts of the 
garrison, until their ammunition waa nearly ex- 
pended, when they retreated by orders of Gen. 
Martindell, though Major Richards was confident, 
that if foniiahed with supplies he could have held 
the post. All military operations were now sas- 
pended in this quarter. 

Gen. Ochtcrlony, who was opposed to Amar Sing 
Thapa, the ablest of tlie Goorklia leaders, was more 
cautious and judicions in tiia movements. Tliis 
country heing very mount^noas, Amar Smg had 
constructed Uiree strung stone forts on the moun- 
tain-ranges, each as usual supported by strong 
stockades. The first which the Bi;itish troops 
catiio before (Nov. 2), named Naiagurh, surren- 
dered when CMinouaded. They then advanced 
against Kamgurh, which stood on a higher moge. 
Amar Sing came tn its aid with 3000 regolar 
troope, and encamped with his right on the fort, 
and his left and front protected by stockadea. Gen, 
OditeHony deeming the front too strong, moved 
round their left to lake them in the rear. But on 
receiving intelligence of the second repulse at 
Kalunga, fearing its moral eifeet on the troops on 
both sides, he resolved to wait for reinforcements, 
employing himself meantime in gaining informa- 
tion, and preparing for further opemtjoiis. When 
the expected troops arrived (Dec. 27) he resumed 
tha offensive, and by judicious movements in the 
direction of Mal£n, he drew the enemy from Ham- 
guvh, and other posts, which were then occupied by 
the British. The severity of the weather and the 
ruggedness of the country impeded him so much, 
that he was not able to attempt any thing against 
Alal&n till the spring. 

The third division did not move U1I the middle 
of December. The way to Patpa lay through a 
difficult mountain pass, which the Goorlthas had 
strongly stockaded. The stockade was attacked, 
and would probably have been carried, but Gen. 
Wood thinking that it would bo impossible to 
drive the enemy from the thickets in the rear of 
it, ordered a retreat. He then confined himself to 
the defence of the fronder till the spring, when at 
tha express command of Lord Moira, he advanced 
to the town of Bhotwal, from which, however, he 
soon retired again to the plain ; and as his troops 
were becomuig unhealthy, they were placed, ra 
May, in cantonments at Gorukbpdr. 

The fourth and hii-gest division having assem- 
bled at Binapore near Patna, marched (Nov. 33) 
for Bettiah. Meantime a force under Major 
Bradshaw was succesfully employed in clearing 
the fronOer forests of the Goorkhas, When the 
main army reached Ab frontier (Dec 12), G«n. 
Marley, matead of advancing without liis guns, as 
he had been directed, spent the rest of the month 
noting for Ihem, and this gave the enemy time to 
recover from the alarm into which Major Brad- 
shaw's success had thrown them. The conse- 
quence was that they attacked two British out- 



posts, (Jan. 1) cut off one, and nearly destroyed 
the other. The troops now lost courage ajid began 
to desert ; and Gen. Marley having a most exa^e- 
rated idea of the numbers and courage of the 
Goorkhas, made a retrograde movement to protect 
the depdt at Bettiah, leaving a strong division 
with Major Roughscdge to protect the frontier. 
Lord Moira, though very indignant at the conduct 
of Gen. Macley, reinforced him so largely, that his 
forces amounted to 13,000 men. But that incapa- 
ble officer, after spending the whole month of 
January in indecl^on, suddenly quitted his camp 
loming before day-bi-eak, without havinj 



in any notice of his 
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of February, Gen. George Wood 
the command, but he also acted on a timid policy, 
and effected uuthhig. While, however, tlie fame 
of the Britjsh arms was thus tarnished by the 
inefficiency of the commanders of tlieae two divi- 
sions. Major Latter, who commanded a small force 
further eastwards, not only defended the boundary 
east of the Kfiai river, but formed a useful alliance 
with the rajah of Siliim, a small hill-state east- 
vAvd of NepdI. At the same time Col. Gardner 
with a body of irregulars tram Rohilcund had 
entered Komaon io the north of that provmee, and 
appeared before Ahuoro, its chief town. Another 
irregular force under Capt. Hearsey, also entered 
it from another side ; hut it was routed and its 
commander made a prisoner by tlie Cioorkhas. A 
regulai' force under Col. Nicolla, joined Col, Gard- 
ner before Almora (April 8), and when eveij'thing 
had heen prepared, a general attack was made 
(25th> on the stockades in front of it. After 
a brief resistance they were canied, and the 
troops established themselves in the town. Next 
moi'ning, after a discharge of mortars on the fort, tiie 
garrison capitulated, on condition of being allowed 
to depart with tlieir arms and personal property. 

Gen. Martindell was at this time engaged m a 
blockade of the fort of Jytak, patiently wiuting fur 
the effects of famine on the garrison Meantime 
Gen. Ochterlony was acting with more vigour 
against the Goorkhas at MalJU 

In the month of Apiil tlie British troops were 
encamped on the banks of a stream in the valley 
under the ranges on nhtch MalSn stood, while the 
Goorkha posts extended along tlie ridge from 
Mal^n to the fort of burajgurli, most ot tile peaks 
bdiig occupied and stockaded. In the centre of 
the line were two points named Byla and Deothal, 
which seemed to be assailable, and the possee^n 
of which would cut Nsl&a off from most of its 
outworks. These Gen. Ochterlony resolved to 
attack ; and he sent (I4[h) a column against the 
former under Major funis, and one against the 
latter under Col. Thomson. Another body led by 
Capt. Showers, was to move from Eatangurh, a 
post to tile riglit of Mal4n occupied by the British, 
and attack the enemy's cantouments under Uie 
fort These attacks proved, on the whole, success- 
ful, though Capt. Showers was repulsed and killed. 
Next day (15th) every effort was madi 
strengthen Deothal ' .... 

attacked ; more trt 
to it, and Btockadf 

EBCtad, Amar S 
irttisli remain o> 
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nnder the command of Bh^ti Sin?, a leader of 
known intrepidity, for the attack, while he himself 
remained close at hand with the Etandard and the 
reserve. The Gioorhhas advanced in a semicircle, 
turning both flai\ks of the Britiflh position. Though 
Bvrept down by shovi'era of grape from the jiold- 
piecea, Uiey rushed on like lions, and poured in such 
a close fire, that except three oihcers and as many 



1 the c 



s killed 



i had lasted two hours, 
heu troops having joined from Ryla, Col. Thoiii- 
in ordered a charge Co be made with bayonets, 
t this the Goorkhas broke and fled, leaving 
Bhahti Sing dead on the spot. Amar Sing retired 
with the fugitives into the fort, and the body of 
the fallen leader was sent in to them wrapt in 
shawls by the victors. Next day two of his wives 






with his 



Most of the exterior works of MaUa were car- 
ried in the remaining days of April ; and on the 
8th May, a battery was opened on the prinoip^ 
redoubt, and preparations were made for stonning. 
" ' the main body of the ganisou, deeming resist- 
3 hopeless, now came out and siurendered ; 
and Amar Sing, alter making a show of defence 
for a couple of days, sent his son to propose " "" 



. ItW! 



le folloi 



mgte 



the Goorkhas were to give up all their , 

stofthe Jumna ; and the garrison of Malin, part 
of that of Jytak, and all the niembere of the Thapa 
family, were tu be allowed to retii-e to Nepal with 
their arms and their private property. Must of 
the men entered the British service. 

The defeat of their ablest leader made the court 
of Khatmandu now rather anjiious for peace, and 
remainder of the year was spent in n^otia- 
U At length it became manifest (hat the only 
object of the Cioorkhos had been to gain time, and 
that they intended making another appeal to arms. 
A force amountmg to nearly 17,000 men was 
therefore assembled at Dinapore, and on the fron- 
tiers, with which Gen. (now Sir David ») Ochterlony 
took the field early in Februai'v. He divided his 
force into four brigades, of which the first imder 
Col. Kelly was to move to the light and endeav uiu^ 
ttter NepSl by Hariharpflr ; the second under 
Col. Nicolla on the left by Rainnagar ; while the 
last, under Sir B. Ocbterlooy in person, would 
ek to penetrate to MakwanpOr by the Churia 
ghiti pass. 

This pass being found both difficult in itself, and 
strongly defended by tiers of stockades. 



.tempt to 









discovered, and which prove 

vas a long deep ravine, between high banks 
covered with trees whose branches meeting over 
excluded the light of day. On the night of the 
14th, Sir D. Oebterlony entered tliis pass at the 
U^ad of the third brigade, and on the fourth day 
he reached Hetaunda on the banks of the Rapti 
unopposed. Here he was joined by the fourth 
brigade ; the Goorkhas having abandoned the 
stockades in the pass when they found Uiat their 
position had been turned. On the 27th the British 
troops encamped within two miles of the fortified 
heights of Makwanpijr, and the following morning 
the; took possession of the strong village of Sek- 
har-Khatri, which its garrison had evacuated. 

te vas lirst made a Knight Commandet dT the BiUi, 



IGI 

At noon, however, the Goorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover it. 
Addition^ troops came on both «des ; and at five 
o'clock the Goorkhas were repelled with a loss of 
5O0 men, that of the British heuig 46 tilled, e ' 
175 wonnded. Next day Col. Nicolis joined w 
the second brigade. CoL Kelly had, meantime, 
forced the garrison to evacuate the fort of Hari- 
harpfir. Preparations were now made for erect- 
ing new b^lei^s against Makwanpdr, when the 
commandant, who was brother to the regent, sei^t 
to say that he had received the ratification of the 
treaiy which had been previously agreed on. 
As Sir D. Ochterlony was invested witii political 
as well as military authority, the treaty was con- 
cluded with some additional cessions of territory ; 
and peace was re-eslablished, and it has never since 
been disturbed. 

The chief alleles of this treaty were the aban- 
doning all claims on the hill-rajahs west pf die 
river Kali, and restoring all tJie tenitory taken 
from the rajah of Sikim, giving up the Tir^ or kiw- 
lands at the fool of the hills along the southeni 
frontier, and receiving a resident at Khatmandu. 
As the Nep&iese set an exaggerated value on the 
Tiru, and the desire to retain it had been a chief 
cause of their breaking off the treaty, a part ( 
was restored to them to their great satisfaction. 

This war was a necessary one ; for, nii 
where justice plainly dictates, concessions 
never be made to bu^barians, as they will su 
ascribe them to weakness. Had all the eonrnii 
ing officers been hke Sir D. Ochterlony, it would 
also have been a brief and iiiexpensive war. '' 
was condemned at home of course from the c 
mencement ; but when terminated, the highest 
praises were bestowed on the Governor-general, 
who was created Marquis of Hastings, and thi ' 
were voted t« Sir D. Ochterlony and the oifi 
ajid men engaged in the war. 



CHAPTER IX. 






&t Ne^Gi. 



In the whole uf India w with tl ption of 

the Punjab, there wias n p er ib th t of the 
Maratlas capable of di t b g Is tra qnUlity. 
These, as we have already tat d f m d five ' 
dependent states, all, h 1 ss 

garding themselves as Cu f d t and the 

Peishwa as their legitim t p Tl t pri 

notwithstanding the tre y f Bass ui and 
presence of the subsidiary f rce 1 11 f dly clung 
to the hope of seeing himself onee more ^e inde- 
pendent chief of the Maratta nation ; and what he 
feared to attempt by force, he hoped to compass 
by intrigue ; he therefore maintained secret agents 
at the courts of NagpQr, Gwalior ', and Indore. 

Of all the Maratta princes tlie Guicowar i 
Gflzer&t, whose capital was Baroda, was the on 
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It under British influence. He was in fact in- 
debted to them for hia political existence ; and Che 
exertiona of the very able resident. Major Walker, 
had disentangled and arranged the embamisaed 
system of hia finances, and restored him to inde- 
pendenoe and respectabiUt}'. In 1804, the lease 
by which the Guicowar held of the Peishwa, a 
portion of the revenues of A hmedabSd having ex- 
pired, the former, with the approbation of the 
BHtish, applied for a lease for ever, in order to 
■, an end to all cause of future dispute. But the 
ws of the Peishwa were quite different, and he 
refused to renew. In order to try to effect an 
arrangement, the conrt of Baroda aent to that of 
Foona a. man named Gangadhar Saatri, luid the 
uarantee of the British government for liis safety 
'as obtained. He met with a very cool receptton 
t Foona, while some agents sent thither from a 
rival party at Baroda were listened to with favour. 
Aware that he oonld accomplish nothing, he was 
anxious to depart ; but he remained at the earnest 
de^re of the resident The Peishwa'a ministers 
now altered their condoct toward luia ; and Trim- 
babjee, that prince's chief favourils and adviser, 
held several private interviews with him, in which 
he Rsaailed him on hia weak rade, his vanity, and 
not without some success. A marri^e also was 
concerted between his son and a slater of the 
Peisbwa's wife ; and he aeeompanied the court to 
a saered place uamed Narak, where the ceremony 
was to be performed. But in consequence of the 
refusal of his court to ratify a treaty which he had 
concluded, he deemed it incombent on him to 
decline the pmftered honour ; and ho still further 
ofl'ended the Peishwa by refusing to let his wife 
visit at the palace, in conaequenee of the hcentioua 
orgies of which it was the scene. 

No signs of displeasure were, however, let ap- 
pear ; and G-angadhar was induced to accompany 
the Peishwa to another place of devotion at Pun- 
derpur, though the resident was not invited as 
vsiial. One evening, when ho had gone home 
rather unwell from an entertainment, a message 
came from Truuhak invi^ng him to repair at once 
to the temple to perform his devotions, as it would 
be engaged for tlie Peishwa next morning. After 
repeated solicitations hs went at length, and as he 
was returning from the temple escorted by some 
of Trimbak's soidiors, five men rushed on him from 
behind aud murdered him. As neither Trimbak 
nor the Peishwa would make any efforts to dis- 
cover and apprehend the assas^ns, uid as Gangad- 
har had been under the protection of the British, 
the re^dent felt it to be his duty to in^at on 
satisfaction. The actual asaasrana, there is little 
doubt, were the people from Baroda ; but there is 
as little donbt of Trimbak and even the Poiehwa 
having been concemBd in the deed. They refused 
when called on to inafjlnte any inquiry ; and the 
resident then, from prudential motives, taking no 
notice of the Peisbwa's share, insisted on the arrest 
and delivery of Trimbak. The Feishwa, after 
making every effort in his power to avoid it, 
was forced to comply, and Trimbak was eoi " ' 
in the fiirt of Tanna in the isle of Salsette. 

The territories of the Nawab of BhopSl, which 
lay between those of Sindia and the rajah of Nag- 

Sflr, were an object of ccpi^ty to these chiefs. 
n the end of 1813, each sent an army to the Sold ; 
and the united forces laid siege to the capital. 



A gallant defence was made by the Kawab and his 
son, and alt the assaults of the beaiegexs were 
rejielled ; but famine at length began to prey on 
the garrison, and death and desertion reduced 
their number to about 600 men. Still they did 
not yieid ; and at length the returement of the Nag- 
pQr troops, for what cause ia unknown, obliged 
' lose of Sindia also to vvithdraw. 

The rajah uf Nagpfir died in 1815 ; and as 
heir was delicate and of weafe intellect, it was found 
isary to appoint a regent. After the usual 
;gle of parties the office was, with the consent 
le reflident, conferred on Apa Sahib, a nephew 
of the late rajah. As the opposite party were 
hostile to the British power, Apa Sahib deemed 
close connexion with it his surest pohcy, and he 
^gned the treaty of subsidiary alliance fur which 
they had so long been anxious. 

Sindia, after his disappointment at Bhopill, 
renuuned quiet, but brooding over plans of ven- 
geance which he did not perhaps even dream of 
executing. His great object was to eslabhah the 
supreme authority of the Peishwa and eonsolidalo 
ihe Maratta empire ; and he secretly had agents 
at Poona and Nagpflr, and received Takrds from 
Nepal and fixim Runjeef Sing the Sikh. The 
leaders of the Pmdarriea had pledged themar' -- 
to obey his orders. 

The court of Indore had been the scene of atro- 
cnties and profligacy. On the death of Holkar 
TulaM Bai, a woman of low rank but of beanty and 
talent^ whom he had mode his wife, having no chil- 
dren of her own, placed on the throne hia son by 
a woman of inferior rank whom she had adopted, 
and she reigned in his name as regent She was 
asaistsd by Baiaram Seth m m te d by 

Ghapur Khan, ihe brotii I f A ee KM 

as commander of the f B t 1 th f 

nier reproached her w h 1 i ce t I 

caused hun to be murd d Th I tte th to Iv 
arms to puniah her, and ft m k e; g I 
charge herself in pers t th head f 1h 
ratta horse, she was bl g I t lak fl ght A 
reconciliation was the tt^ptod b tw h ' 
Ameer Khitn, under h ci Ch p Kbft 
acted ; but events of gr t unp ton j ist 
occurred which attJ^ ted th tt t f aJl 

parties. 

During all this tim Am Khfi as t th 
head of a large freebo tmg party Eajp tai 
aiding one Rajplit eh f g t tl d 

We hare more than onto h d to 

tion the Pinflarries. These were bodies of irregular 
light-horse, which served withont pay, receiving in 
lieu of it license to plunder. They had originated, 
it is said, hi the time of the Mahommedan king- 
doms of the Deekan ; they had always served with 
the Marattas;and when Holkar and Sindia obtaini ' 
territory themselvea, they aaragned portions of 
on the Nerbudda to bodies of these marauders, 
which were named the Hoikar Shahi, and the 
Sindia Shahi Pindarries ; of which, the latter were 
by far the more numerous. The Findarries were 
dirided into several Durras, or companies, and 
their principal leaders at this time were Clieeteo, a 
J&t, Karim Khfin, a Rohilla, and Dost and Wasil 

I Mohammed, the sons of an officer of rank in the 
Nagplir serriee. There was, as we may observe, 

I no <ystinctian of rehgion majle among tbem : any 
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migtit join their bandfl. In their 
plundering excursions Ihey presented an anonialoiui 
^pearanee ; tlie leaders and a portion of (he men 
. were well armed iiiid mounted, while the rabble 
rude ponies, and had all sorts of arms, from the 
inatcliloek and sword down to the eluh and pointed 
stick. They moved with great secrecy and cele- 
rity, aToided enconnters witJi regular troops, and 
carried off every thing of value that they could lay 
their hands on. 

For a long tiiae they shunned the British terri- 
tory, confining their ravages to those of the Peishwa, 
the Nizftm, and the rajah of Bcrsr, which they 
plundered regularly every year. At length, in 
jMiuary, 1813, a body belonging to the party of 
Dost Mohammed, ventured tu penetrate through 
Bundelcund into Bahar, where they spread great 
alarm. They retired at the approach of the troops, 
hut with so mucli booty as held out a strong in- 
ducement to repeat the attempt. The following 
year Cheet^to plundered in the district of Surat; 
but a conflict between him and the leaders of 
Karim Kbin's party,in which he was worsted, and 

' ' "3 fly, prevented any thing more from being 

■id that year. At Uie end of 1815, the Pin- 
entered and plundered the district of Ma- 
eullpalam, and in the following spring a large body 
>f them committed fearful ravages during ten days 
n that district, and those of Guntoor and Cudipah. 
In December tliey appeared in the northern Cir- 
The population was every where flying to 
the hills and woods for safety ; and it was feared 
that they woald have plundered tile fei^famed 
temple of JuggernSth. 

Lord Hastmgs had seen clearly from the very 
beginning the absolute necessity of exterminating 
the Pindarries, if the peace and tranquillity of India 
were to be preserved. But the timid policy viith 
respect to the East which was now in vogae in 
England, their own ignorance, and flieir dread of 
the senseless clamour of the opposition, deterred 
the British ministry from sanctioning die states- 
man-like views of the Governor-general. Accord- 
ing to tJie usual pracdce of giving plaeea of high 

and influence, not (o those best qualified to 
m, the celebrated Mr. Canning was now 
President of tlie Board of Control, and certainly 
nore ignorant of the real condiUon of India 
Bupied that pou^on ; and the feeble timid 



of the Pindarries came to the aid of Lord Hastings, 
and he was suffered to parsne his own plans. 

Ills first measure was to inform Sindia that the 
British government would no longer continue to 
observe tliat article in the treaty of 1805, which 
precluded it from forming alliances with other 
libtive slates. As soon as this determination was 
made known, nearly all the Rsjpul rsjnhs, and 
other minor powers, applied to be tnkeii int« al- 
liance ; and ttiough treaties were not immediately 
conclnded with aR, they became allies in effect. 
Ameer Khin, too, offered the services of himself 

i his troops, if guaranteed in his actual posses- 
sions. Sindia remaned tranquil. 

Two events occurred at this time, which proved 
of future importance. The young rajah of Nag- 
pur died suddenly, and whetlier his death was 
natural or otherwise could not at the time be 



accurately aaoerliuned. At all events, there ap- 
peared no proof that Apa Sahib was concerned in 
it ; and he therefore succeeded to the vacant dig- 
nity. The other was the escape of Trimbak from 
Tanna. He immediately set about collecting troops; 
and though the Peishwa affected to be making 

had had secret interviews with him, and had sent 
him supplies of money, and that he was strength- 
ening his fortresses. Mr. Elphinstone, the resi- 
dent, directed the sul^idiary ti^>E>ps of both Poona 
and Hyderabad to act agahist Trimhak's levies. 
They were accordingly speedily dispersed ; and the 
Peishwa, in consequence of his duplicity, wss com- 

gent than that of Ba^ein. He' was obliged to 
renounce all clums of supremacy over the other 
Maratta states, and all territorial rights and claims 
in the countries north of the Nerbudda. 

Toward the end of 1817, Lord Hastings having 
matured hia plans, prepared to act against ' 
Pindarries. The troops of Bongal,about 6I,0U 
number, were formed into four main and 
minor divisions. The centre division, under Lord 
Hastings himself, was at Cawnpore ; the right, 
under Gen. Donkin, at Agra ; the left, under Gen. 
Marshall, in Bundelcund ; and on its left were ' 
two smaller diviMons, one under Gen. Hardymau, 
near Mirzapfir ; and the other, under Gen. Toone, 
on the frontiers of South Bahar ; the fourth divi 
sion, tJte reserve, under Sir D. Ochterbny, was t 
cover Delhi. The army of the Dechan, unde 
Sir T. Hialop, Commander-in-chief of the Madras 
anny, formed five divisions, respectively com- 
manded by Su7 T. Hislop, and by Gens. Daveti 
Sir J. Malcolm, Lionel Smith, and Col. Adan 
These, with the troops from GQzerIt, under Gen. 
Keir, farmed a force of 52,000 men; and the entire 
British force thus called into action, amounted to 
113,000 men, with 3IHI pieces of ordnance. 

Before any of these troops had commenced 
acting against the Pindarries, the Peishwa madly 
rushed into war. He had hardly signed the treaty 
of Poona, when he renewed his inti'igues with the 
other Maratta chiefs ; he commenced a levy of 
troops, of which he collected a large number about 
Poona i and he made every effoit to seduce the 
native officers and men hi the British service from 
their allegiance. Though. Mr. Elphinstone knew 
of his practices and intentions, he did not stop the 
march of the troops that were to act agunst th- 
Findarries; and the prindpal precaution which hi 
adopted, was to move the quarters of the troops 
which had been cantoned on the east of the city 
to Kiriii on the north, where there could be a 
ready communication with the residency which 
was on that side. Tr> this the Peishwa, wlio knew 
the cause, strongly objected, hut to no purpose ; 
the troops moved to their new quarters, where they 
were joined by some reinforcements. 

The Peishwa now sent to the resident to say 
that unless the newly-arrived troops were sen 
away, and tiie rest cantoned in a place which he 
should point out, he would leave Poona. The 
resident declined compliance; and as bodies of the 
Peisliwa's troops were now moving to get belni 
the residency and Kirki, he set nut and joii 
the troops. The Marattas then entered the grounds 
of the residency, where tiiey plundered and buoied 
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3 Moratta troapa were about 10,000 horse, 
and 33 man; foot Btronglj poal«d, and with their 
centre pniteeted by a texge train of artillery. The 
British troops, all infantry, were not quite 3000 
men. We have more than once had occasion to 
!s the culpable temeriw of Britieh officers in 
'it numbers, and in 
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d tementy had never &iled to triumph, 
on this principle, Mr. Elphinstone and Col B 
who conmmnded the troops, resolved to b th 
assailants, and to advamie without a m m t 
d lay We noed hardly add that their b Idn 
vaa nned viith con^plete success, and that w th 
tr H g 1 ea on their own aide, they put th j 

t fl ht. A few days after, Gen. Smith am d 
vitl h iToapa; and the Maratlas who had re md 
th f rmer position retired in the niglit I 
h J f u d the BriUsh preparing to attack th m 
Th P hwa now Sed to Poorundur. 

D nag the month of November, the firat, th d 
andfifth divieionsof thearmy of the Deckan ro sed 
the Nerbudda, and occupied thewhole of the Pmd 
territory. The Pmdarries fled to the no 1 d 
wesl^ and the head-quarters of the army f th 
Deckaii were now advanced a little to the noith of 
Ojein Sindja's former capital. 

Meantime Sindia, menaced on one side by the 
Governor-eonenil, and on the other by Gen. Don- 
kin, and all his secret dealuigs with the Peishwa, 
tl P' dame chiefs, and the NepSlese being dis- 
co d was obliged to sign (Nov. 6) a new treaty, 
b nd ng hunaelf among other matters, to aid to the 
utm t f his powerinthedostruetionof thePln- 

?h ry week in which the treaty was signed, 
amp of Lord Hastings was assailed by an 
en y iat more formidable than the troops of 
Sm lia, the PindarrJea; The disease, known by 
the name of the spasmodic, or Indian cholera, had 



ravages m ir 
irticnlar situi 



d yie ap- 



ance of an epidemic, and commenoing ii 
of Bengal, it gradually advanced westwards, 
I and by the middle of November it overspread 
the whole camp of the centre division. Camp- 
swept away by it ; the .deaths in the week of its 
greatest intensity were 7^1 soldiers and SOQO 
p followers. Foi-tunately it is the nature of 
complaint not to remain loDg in one place; and 
!r from this or from the circumstance of the 
troops being moved Co higher and drier ground, it 
disappeared early in December. 

During the remainder of the year the Pindarries 
were tmnted by the troops of the right division of 
the Bengal, and the fifth of the Decltan army, and 
their lexers now roamed about at the head of a 
few dispirited followers. Ameer Kh^n was also 
'arced to disband his troops and to latify (he 
llliance which had been arranged. 

If there was any Maratta prince who had a 
right to remain attached to the British, it was 
Apa Sahib, of Nagp&r, for it was to their support 
' was indebted for his rank and power. He could 
>f however, refrain from intrigue, and he was 
in engaged in secret negofotions with the^ 
Peishwa, Sindia, and even the Pindarries. His 
presumpdon and infatuation were such, that even 



this 



after the attack on the residency at Poona 
known, he accepted from the Peishwa the title of 
Senapati, or Commander-in-chief ; and on the day 
in which he was publicly invested with it (Nov, 24), 
he displayed the Zeri Patka, or golden banner it 
the Maratta empire. He had also the audacity to 
invite Mr, Jenkins, the resident, to be present at 
remony, asserting that he saw no rcsBon why 
Id give any offence. The resident, bow- 
ed the matter in a different light ; a""" 
as Ai Sahib's intentions were evidently hosti 
p ^arat ns were made for the defence of the 

d y 

Tl esidency lay to the west of Nagpflr, beyond 
1 w ra ge called the Silabaldi hills. As the sub- 
d V f rce had moved against the Puidarriea, 
th re d nt had only his escort df 400 men ; as 
th re happened, however, to be a small detachment 
und C 1 Scott, only three miles off, it came to the 
d f Dce f the residency : but still the whole force 
am ted to only 1300 men; while the rajah's 
troops, which lay on the other side of the city, con- 
t d f 13,000 horse and 8000 foot, 300O of which 
last re Arabs, As the Sitabaldi range was tor- 
m t d by two elevations. Col. Scott placed troops 
on each ot them, and tlie rest of the troops w ~ 
disposed about the residency. 

In the early part of the day of the Mth, the 
rajah's cavalry was seen dispo»ng itself in mai 
to the west of the residency, wlule infantry n 
guns were taking portions between it and the c 
Still the rajah talked of peace ; and two of 
nunisters were actually, toward sunset, in c 
ference with the resident, i^rhen the Aral^ assai 
the troops posted on the Sitabaldi hills. The finttg 
was continued through (he night ; in the momir - 
(27Ui) the Maratta army appeared, in dark deni 
masses of horse and foot, to the south and west 
the British posi^on ; and the Arabs, after disabling 
one of the only two guns the BriUsh had on " 
northern eminence, rnshed up the hill, and d 
them from that post, to whicli they then brought 
up guns, and commenced a cannonade on the right 
of the line below in the pt^n. They also advanced 
up to the other eminence ; the main Maratta army 
kept closing roniid, and (heir guna had already 
begun to take effect on the small body of horse 
posted at &xe residency, when Capt, Fitzgerald, 
who commanded it, though his orders were t 
stand firm, made a dash at the foremost masses c 
the enemy, dialled tlirongh them several timei 
dispersed ^em, seized their guns, and turned thei 
against them, and then returned to his positioi 
"Che Mght of this gallant espioit gave fresh courag 
to the Sepoya on the hill i they drove the Arabs 
hack, and iinally forced them down the hill aaain 
with tho loss of two of their guns. A fourth of 
the numbers of the victors, including seven 
ofHcers, were killed or wounded; but Indian history 
doe^ not include a more gallant action'. 

When his troops had thus been routed, Apa 
Sahib sent to express his regret for what 
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ocuun^, and to say t1iBt tJie^ had acted ivitliout 
hia knowledge or conaent. He was required to 
remove hia troops tu their original position, as the 
condition of the sQapeusiou of hostilities, and he did 
as required. ReiiitoroBmenta now oaine daily to 
the British ; and filially (Dec 13), Gen. Dovatoti, 
with the whole of the second brigade of the army 
of the DecUan, encamped at Sitat>aldt. Prepara- 
tiona tvere now made fur attacking tlie rajah's 
army. If he wished t« avert the attack, he was 
tnld that he muat disband his troops, surrender 
his ordDiuce, pnt the British in temporary 
possession of Nagpur, and uome to reside for a 
time at the residency. He asaeoled to these terms 
late in the day of the 15th, and that night the 
troopa lay on their arms in the field in order of 
battle. In the morning ha seat to say that the 
Arabs would not sulfer him to leave the camp. The 
troops then prepared to attack ; but before they 
advanced, word was sent to Apa Sahib to say that 
he still might come in, and soon after he rode into 
the lines. At noon, after making as much delay 
as he could, he sent one of his ministers to deliver 
up the ordnance. An advance-battery was taken 
poaaeaeion of without opposition ; but when the 
troops advanced to the main body they were re- 
ceived by a lire of musketry and cannon. The)' 
rushed on, and soon carried a battery on ttie left ; 
and the cavalry which had been in the actioa then 
carried another battery, and pursued the Mai'atta 
horse for a diatanee ol tliree miles. Meantime 
the infantry had routed the right and centre of the 
Marattas, and captured their artillery. 

The Arabs now joined by some Hindustihiees, the 
whole amounting to about 6000 men, threw them- 
selves into the palace and occupied the approaches 
to it. Batteries were erected against it with such 
guns as were at hand ; and an attack was made on 
the principal gateway, which however failed. It 
was then resolved to wait tor heavy artillery ; but 
the Arabs now olTered to capitulate on being 
allowed to depart with their families and property. 
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had j5uacanteed him his rank, his Lordship would 
not interpose. It is needless to give tiio terma 
of the treaty now concluded with !iin>, as he after- 
wards violated them, and brought on his deposi- 



CHAPTER X. 



SiH T. HiSLOP was meantime engaged with the 
troops of Holkap, Tulasi Bw, and her favomit« 
Ganpat Kio, anxious to escape fiom the violence 
, of their soldiery, had solicited an asylum within 



the British lines. The asylum was offered ; but 
the military commanders, Roahan Beg and Ram 
Din, knowing that the consequence of this arrange' 
ment would be the disbanding of the tro pa, and 
the annihilation of theu^ own pow se d ( D 
19) Ganpat Rlut and Tulasi Bai a th n ght 
and at dawn next day decapitated th latt Th y 
then with Ghafnr Kmu and oth 1 ad b nd 
themselves by oath lo be faithful to ea h etl 
and by acting in the name of tl y g raj ) 
prepai'ed to engi^ tlie British am y wl I h was at 

Before daybreak on tlie 21st Sir T. Hislop put 
his troops in motion, and marching along the river 
Sipra, found the enemy drawn up on the otlier 
side of that river opposite the town of Mahidplir. 
The banks of tlie riser were high, and there wa 
only one ford ; the troops, however, crossed withou 
much loss ; but as they emerged from a ravini 
leading up t« the plain, they were exposed to i 
heavy cannonade. They however formed, anc 
then attacking the enemy on the right and on tin 
left, drove them off the field. The centre wa 
tiien attacked with equal success ; and the pursui 
was continued till dark. The loss of the Britisl 
was nearly 800 killed and wounded, that of the 

The battle of Mahidpflr in elfect broke the 
power of the Holkar family ; but as the troops still 
retiuned a hostile attitude, Sir J. Malcolm moved 
with a diviaon to disperse them. The Maratta 
ministerB, however, made overtorea of pea 
him ; and on the 6th January, tms, a treat 
concluded, which virtually, though not fori 
was one of subsidiary alliance. 

The Pmdarri chiefs, Kaiim Klia» and Wssil 
Mohammed, had been present with their Dun 
at the battie of Mahidpiir. Aa all the Mnrai 
powers had now been reduced, the pursuit 
tliem, and Cheetoo, and the other leaders, v 
resumed with vigour. It would be wearisome 
relate the details of the several hunts that w( 
kept up after them ; sutlice it to say, that with the 
exception of Cheetoo, who sought ^uge in Ber^', 
all Uie leaders bad surrendered before the end of 
February, and the Pindairi system and poq 
was brongbt to its close. They were removed 
Goralthpdr, where they obtained grants of lands 
for their subsistence. Karim KhtUt became there 
a peaceable, induatrious farmer ; but Wasil Mo- 

hia escape, and took poison, and died, when lie 
found that he could not effect his purpose. 

There now remained only Wie Peishwa to be 
redneed. Being followed to Poorundur by Gen. 
Smith, he moved thence to Sattara, (be alwde of 
tiie descendant and representative of Sevajee, and 
carrying that prince and bis family wiUi him, he 
went on aonthwards ; but fearing to fell in with 
the reserve, under Gen. Pritzler, he turned back, 
and being joined by Trimbak with some troops 
from Candeish, he pushed on, iu the hope of pene- 
trating into MalwB, and inducing Sindia and Hol- 
kar to aid him. Finding this course impracticable, 
he turned westwards, and made for Poona, in die 
hope of reaching it before Gen. Smith could ar- 
rive ; and on the last day of tbe year he was at 
Chakani, within eighteen miles of tliat city. 

Col. Burr, on hearing of the approach of the 
Peiahwa, sent for " • ■ - - 
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ttivo battaliiin 600 etrung, 
ifenty-hix European artillerymen, wid a body of 
H) native hncaej were sent, under the command of 
Capt. SUnnton. On New jear's day, on reaching 
some high gnmnd, they beheld the Pejshwa's army 
of about 20,000 horae and 8000 toot, lyin^ beyond 
Staunton imrac'''-*'''" -"- 
nto a village nai 
gam, on the banka of that etreBim. HIa purpose 
when ha began to move thither heing guessed, a 
stronjt body of infantry, mosay Arabs, was sent to 
't, and both parties entered the vitla^ at 
e time at oppoaile ends. Eaoh parly pre- 
pared to dislodge the other, and at noon the con- 
flict began. The British were at first the assail- 
ants, bat being repelled by superior numbers, they 
were in their turn obliged to act on the defensive. 
The Arabs, though blown away by the cannon, or 
driven off by the bayonet. Slid ruahe4 '' " 



n which the wounded had been placed, and began 
siaughteiing them ; but a party of the British 
rushed in, and bayoneted every man that had 
entered : the rest were then driven off, and the 
gun was reoorered. 

The British bad had two ofBcers, twelve gun- 
ners, and fifty native infantry killed ; and mree 
ofiicers, eight gunners, and 103 natives wounded ; 
and there were near lOOof the horse killed, wounded, 
and missing. Some, therefore, spuhe of sarrender- 
ing ; but Capt. Staunton diverted them from this 
course, and at nine the Arabs quitted the village. 
Preparations were made during the night for re- 
newing the defence ; bnt before dayUght next 
morning the PeiEhwa marched away, on hearing 
of the approach of Gen. Smi^. dapt Staunton 
led his g^lant little band back to Seroor in tri- 
umph. 

The Peiabwa was now hunted backwards and 
forwards by the divisions of Generals Smith and 
Pritzler. These joined (Feb. 8) at Sattara; and 
the fort having anrrendered, the fli^ of the rajah 
was hoisted, and a proclamation issued, announcing 
the deposition of the Peiahwa. The pnrsuit was 
'' ~n renewed \ and at a place named Ashti, Gen. 
.ith came up early one morning (20th) with ins 
ny, as it was preparing to march. The Peiehwa, 
lording to his custom, mounted his horse and 
fled ; but his faithful general, C'okla, made a, stand, 
'a order to cover hie flight. In the acUon which 
nsued, Gen. Smith was wounded, and Gukia 
lain ; and the whole of the camp, with much 
valuable property, fell into the hands of the Bri- 
■'"' , The rajah of SatlMa and his family, who 
B in the camp, claimed tJie British protection, 
he defeat at Ashti, and the death of Gokia, 
proved the otter ruin of the affairs of the Peishwa 
in the south. All the cbiefe hastened to proffer 
their allegiance to the British, or to the rajah of 
Snttara. The Peishwa, aa the raj^ of Nagpflr 
had sent secretly offering to join him, endeavoured 
to get into BecSr ; but bis troops were met, and 
scattered, and he iled with only a small party 
towards Burbanpdr. In the hegmnmg of April, 
the rajah of Sattara was formally installed in the 
■incipality which he was to hold under the Britieh 



having been ascertained, beyond a doubt, Lord 
Hastings was resolved to deprive him of his power. 
Accordingly, he was formally deposed, and was 
sent a prisoner to HindustSn. But on the way, he 
contrived to make his escape, and be found refuge 
with one of the Gond chiefs, of the Mahadeo hills, 
who retased to give him np, though offered a large 
rewai'd. 

The Peishwa himself, weary of a hfe of flight 
and terror, and aware of the utter hopelessne — ' 
the contest, made a volraifary surrender of bii 
(June I) to Sir J. Malcolm. He struggled hard 
to be allowed to retain his dignity ; but on being 
solemnly assured that compliance was impossible, 
he at length accepted the t«rms offered, which 
were an allowance of not less than eight lacs o 
rupees a year, and a liberal attention to his re 
guests in favour of such of his followers as hai 
been ruined by their devotion to his cause. H< 
was to reside at Benares, or sonie other sacrei 
place in HmdustSn. Lord Hastings radfiod thesi 
t«rms, though he regarded them as too favourable, 
and likely la be of iujurioua consequence ; but Sir 
J. Malcolm vindicated his policy, and none of the 
apprehended dangers have since occurred. A 
events, if mi error, it was on the right aide. The 
deposed Peishwa has lived ever since in peace and 
tranquillity. Trimbah, who was excepted from 
pardon, was taken some time after, and was kept a 
prisoner at Chunar till he died. 

The Maratta power, once so formidable, was 
now at an end. The two great armies which Lord 
Hastings had assembled had been dissolved in the 
month of January, and only small divisions of them 
remamed in the field. These were emploj-ed in 
reducing such fortresses aa still held out, and in 
bringing under obedience the' Bheels, and other 
aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya mountains and 
forests. The Arabs, who had been in the service 
of the Maratta princes, being dangerous from their 
valour and ferocity, were gradually reducei' 
number ; and most of those that remained i 
forced to quit India, and return to their 
wilds. 

It was now found neoeaaacy to take active i 
sores for the reduction of Apa Sahib. The Malia- 
deo hills, in which he had tijcen refuge, are a i 
ter lying to the south of the Nerbudda, about 
eighty miles from Nagplir. They were covf-' 
with thickets, and they contained a great plao 
pilgrimage— -,a temple of the god Mahadeo, 
Seeva. Hither resorted to him Marattas, Arabs, 
Pindarries, and other adventurers, to the number 
of 20,000, as is supposed ; and they carried on a 
desultory kind of warbre against the British. In 
the commencement they bad some par^l success, 
and Ca(it. Sparkes, and two companies of native 
infantry, were cut to pieces by them ; they also 
took the town of Mullai, and came within fortj 
miles of Nagpflr. Throughout the remainder irf 
the year, iJie British had to coulinne this harass- 
ing apedes of warfare ; bnt early in the following 
year (1819) it was abandoned, and preparations 
were made for a concentrated attack on Apa Sahib's 
head-quarters. But that chief, knowing his in- 
abihty t« make an effectual re^stance, would not 
await the attack. Accompanied by Cheetoo, the 
Pindai'ri, and -a few horsemen, he set out for 
Aseerghur, a strong fortresa of Sindia's, the kllli- 
dai- of which he knew to be friendly. Though the 
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British, when aware uf his flight, had guarded all 
the roads leading K> that fort, he contrived to enter 
it ; bnt the kilUdar would not admit Cbeetoo aad 
his followera. When, however, the Bntish had 
driveu them under the walls, a fire of matchloiilis 
from tlie fort repelled their purauera, and enabled 
them to escape. 

Apa Sahib did not remain long nt Aacer. In 
the disguise of a rel^ious mendicant, he made his 
way firat to Burhanpfir, and then to Malwa, Ho 
was proceeding toGwalior ; whEn,finding that Sin- 
dia wonld uot receive him, he went on to tlie Fun- 
jSb, where Runjeet Sing gave him shelter. He 
then went, and atayed some jeara with a petty 
rajah, in the Himalaya ; and, finally, he was 
allowed to return, and reside in JodlipQr, the rajah 
b^g security for hie good conduct. Cheetoo 
liaving loat all his follower, endeavoured to escape 
into Malma ; hut finding a pass of the Vindhja 
mountains guarded against him, he took shelter in 
an adjacent thicket, and he tliere was devoured by 
a tigei-. 

In consequence of tlie conduct of the governor 
of ABeerghnr,Biej{e was laid to tliat strong fortress, 
and it soon was forced to capitulato. Abundant 
proofs were found in it of Suidia's secret dealings 
with Apa Sahib, and of its having been by his 
secret direeUons that he had he^i received in tlie 
fortresfl, which, to punish him, it was now deler- 

The consequence of the war, undertaken simply 
for the Buppresaion of the Pindarries, had, Ihroogh 
the madness of the Maratta princes, been to esta- 
blish the British doramion directly, or indirectly, 
over the whole of India. The enUre dominions of 
the Peishwa, with the exception of the small ter- 
ritory granted to the raj^ of Sattara, and the 
large cessions from BerSr, came directly under the 
dominion of the Company. Ajmeer, in HajpiilBna, 
also became a British possea»an ; and all the 
Rajpfit rajahs, even inoluduig the rajah of Ody- 
pilr, who had never acknowledged tlie supremacy 
of Mogul, or Maratta, placed themselves cheerfully 
mider British protection- This system of depen- 
dence and protection also extended to GuzerSt and 
Cutch, and Sindia remained the only prince in 
India, with whom there was not a subsidiary al- 
liance. Henceforth, war in India bus been nearly 
imknown, and the allied states, though not free 
from the evils of misgovemment, have advanced 
steadily in prosperity and happiness. 

In all public affjurs the Marquis Hastings had 
displayed a high and noble spirit ; it is tlierefore 
to be regcettod that in a matter of a somewhat 
private nature his domestic feelings should have 
led him to act with imprudence. A Mr. W. Pal- 
mer, who had been in tlie military service of the 
Niz&m, had become a banker and merchant at 
Hyderabad. He was joined by some of the oflicers 
of the residency ; and iu 1814 the house of Palmer 
and Co. obtained tlie sanction of the Bengal 
govemment. In 1816, they applied for and ob- 
tained enempCion from the law mterdicting loans 
to natjve princes by Biilish subjects; and they 
immediately engaged in extensiYe pecuniary trans- 
aetjons with Chandu Lai, the Nizfim's minister. 
In 1830, they made, with the aanclJon of the resi- 
dent, a loa^ of sixty lacs of rupe^ to the m 
to enable him to pay ""■" " ' -.i.— : 

brancee. Just at Ui 



live order from the Court of Directors to 
the exemption given to the house of Palmer and 
Co. ! and when Sir Charles Metcaife, who now bo 
came reddent, instituted an inquiry into the stat< 
of affairs, it appeared that no reduction of expen 
diture had been made by Chandu Lai ; that th< 
debt to the house of Palmer and Co.,— who i 
appeared had acted on the approved Madras 
principle in the days of Paul Benfield,— 
amount^ to nearly 1,000,0002. bearing intere 
25 per cent. ; and that large pensions were settled 
on the members of the firm, their relations, and 
dependents. The countenance of the government 
was immediately withdrawn bora the firm, and 
money was lent to Chandu Lai to enable him to 
dose his accoont with it 

This affair gave afterwards occasion to bitter 
attacks on the Marquis' character in the Court 
of Proprietors ; for it happened that a leading 
partner in the Grm was Sir W. Bumbold, who had 
married a yonng lady for whom the . Marquis 
avowed he had the feelings of a parent. This 
partiality blinded the eyes of him who was the 
most disinterested of men, and he defended the 
house of Pahner and Co. much h „ 
consistent with a proper regard for his own high 
character ; but his honour and his integrity c: 
out scatheless from tlie ordeal. 

Sadat Ally, tiie Vizir of Oude, died in the first 
year, of Lord Hastings' administration. His eon 
and successor, with the approbation, and even by 
tlie advice of the Governor-general, assumed the 
title of king. This, though it appears, and pro- 
bably is, a trifling circumBta,nce, has made him to 
a certain extent independent ; for he is no longer 
a mere SAbahd^r who can be at any time deprived 
of his authority. 

Lord Hastings quitted India (Jan 
after an administration of upwards of nine years, 
the longest there has been except that of Warren 
Hastings. He carried with him the respeot 
esteem of all classes both European and nat 
His foible had been vanity; but with it were united, 
as is often the case, the high courtesy and urbanity, 
which win the heai't and control the feel' 
The thaiAs of the Court of DirecCorB and Pro 
tors had already been voted to him, and a si 
60,000^ to purchase him an estate, for his liberal 
disposition had greatly impaired his circumstances. 

It was in the time of Lord Hastings that the 
Church establishment of India was formed. In 
Nov. 1814, Dr. Middleton, the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Calcutta, reached his see. But he was 
a bishop without a clergy, for in the whole of 
British India at that time there were little more 
than thirty chaplains. He was a man of learning 

cietit in knowledge of the world and human nature, 
and too full of the idea of the dignity of the epis- 
copal oflice. He attached perhaps too much im- 
portance to things of inferior consequence in the 
eyes of people of more enlarged views ; and he 
evinced a somewhat too captious disposition which 
impaired his influence. But he effected much 
good notwithstanding. He organized the clerical 
body, increased the number of chapl^ns, caused 
I erected in various parts of India, 
i founded an extensive missionary college named 
ihop's College at Calcutta, which, hov 
1 not live to see completed, i ' ' * 
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yet by na means luiswered Uie high expecCatiuns 
ai its founder. 

Biahop Middleton brenthed his last on the Sth 
July, 1623. HiB successor was the pious and ami- 
nble Begituild Heber. 



CHAPTEB XI. 
il Governor-General — The Bi 



Bairakpore— A]6iis of Bhuitpere— Capluie and DenwU- 

TsE person appointed to succeed Lord Hastings 
had been that brilliant ora.tor and statesman, 
George Canning ; hut the sudden death of his 
'I'al, Loid Lrnidondecry, just at this conjuncture, 

id opened to hie view a career mnch more suited 
hie taste, and he declined the pomp of Indian 

veragnty. The high office was then conferred 
oo Lord Amherst, and ho reached Calouila on the 
1st August, 1623, eight moiilJie after the departure 
of his predecessor. 

Though the whole of India was tnidor British 
sway, and no internal commotions were to be ap- 
prehended, there was a power on the confines 
whieh had not yet experienced the Bntish prowess, 
and with which causes of quarrel had been for 
wme time accumnlaling. This was the Bumian 
umpire in the eastern peninsula, which, being of 
recent formation, still retained the vigour to which 

The peninsula, named by the ancients the Golden 
Chersonese, b; the modems India beyoud the 
Ganges, is watered by three great rivCTS, running 
nearly parallel from north to south. They are 
named the Irrawaddy, the Menam, and the Cam- 
bodia. The first runs thrangh the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu ; the second, through that of Siam ; 
and the last throHgh Cochin China. From be- 
tween the mouths of the Imvwaddy and the 
Menam, stretches the long narrow peninsula of 
Malacca ; on the western coast of the great pe 
sula, and joining India, lies the country named 
Aiscan. Further north is a state named Cachar, 
and above it the valley of Asaam, through which 
flows the upper course of the BrahmapQtra. 

Ava. the people of which are named the Bur- 
mans, seems to have depeuded on the kingdom ot 
Pegu, in the first half of the last century, the 
Burmans revolted and reduced Pegu ; but they 
were soon after brought back to their formf" "'"'" 
of sulijection. This, however, did not Ion 
tinue; aBnrman.namedAlompra, whooc 
operations with only a couple of himdred followers, 
and augmented his forces as he prospered, even- 
tually succeeded in erecting the Burman dominion 
on the ruins ot that of Pegu, tlie whole of which 
he conquered. He also subjugated Aracan and 
Manipfir,in the eastern part of Cachar ; and Assam 
fell under the power of the Burmane, in cunso- 
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cupation of Aracan and Assam bn)Uglit 



the British. Tlie Bum . , 
committed sundry acta of aggression ; and they 
even had the audacity to claim of Lord Hastings 
the surrender of Chittagong, Dacca, and Moorshe- 
dabad, in Bengal, as having been originally depen- 
dences of Aracan, with a menace of hostilities in 
case of a refusal. Lord Hastings treated the de- 
maud with cool contempt, and there the matter 
rested when he left India. Soon, however, after 
the arrival of Lord Amlierst, the Burmans n 
prepara^ons for the conquest of Cachar, w. 
rajah applied to the Briti^ for protection. S 
must either be given, or the Burmans be allowf 
extend their frontier along the whole east of 1 
gal, the government saw it was no time for he 
tion. Accordingly, troops were marched 1 
Dacca to Sylbet, on the frontiers of Cachar ; and 
when the Burmans invaded that country from 
Assam and Manipur, the Brlljah acted ag^nsc 
them. The immediate cause of war, however, be- 
tween the two powers was the invaaoii by the 
Burmans nf the Uttle island of Shahpoorea, off the 
coast o! Chittagong, on which tlie British had 
placed a gaard of thirteen Sepoys, three of whc 
were hilled, and the rest driven off. As the Bi 
man court would give no satisihction for that oi 
rage, and still advanced its clmm to Cliittagong, 
and the other districts, no alternative remait 
but war; and on the 6th March, 1824, war v 
declared. 

The plan adopted for the ensuitig campaign w , 
that while a force, under Gen. McMorine, should 
move along the banks of the Brahmaputra, ai 
enter Assam, where the people were known to be 
ill-disposed toward their Burman meters, a 
much lai^r force, nnder Sir Archibald Campbell, 
should attack Rangoon, on the southern cui 
Pegu. The former moved from Goolpoor o 
I3th, and after encountering mnch difficulty from 
the state of the country over which they had to 
march, entered Assam ; but the Burmese retired 
. as they advanced, and the gradual reducti 
the whole country was effected without much diffi- 

The great expedition was to he ( 
troops from Bengal and Madras; and Port Com- 
wallia, the Great Andaman Isle, was the plac 
rendezvous. The whole number of troops tc 
employed, European and native, exceeded 11,000 
men, all of wliioh, but about 2000, were to come 
from Madras. In the beginning ot May, all the 
troops, except the second division of the Madras 
forces, having arrived, the expedition sailed, ac- 
companied by the Liffey, Commodore Grant, and 
three other small king's ships, some of the Com- 
pany's cruisers, and the Diana st 
these vessels ever employed in war. On the 9th, 
they were oif the mouth of the Rangoon river, 
at noon, on the 11th, the fleet reached the ' 
itself. The Lilfey quickly dlenced the tire of the 
enemy, the authorities and the inhabitants fled 
from the town, and at four o'clock the British flag 
was waving over it. As the Burmans, like t' 
Nepfilese, made great use of stockades in war, a 
were very expert in the construction, and oc 
rageous in the defence of them, the attacks 
these defences gave employment to the Briti 
troops for the remainder of the month, and ma 
hiJUiant actions, though of course on a sm 
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stale, were perfi 

having obliged Commodore Gvaiit lo 

chief naval cominand remained with Capt. Mar- 

Tyatj of the Xjarae sloop of war. 

During the month of Jane, some more Btoekadea 
were attacked and carried, atone of which Major R. 
H. Sale of the 13th regiment distinguished himself 
by being the fii ' ' 






. of the 



c Aaiatio ware, the not gaining the requiute 
'ions knowledge of the country, began to be 
The counti? was all jungle and swamp, and 
the provisions had all been removed by the Bur- 
:se. Dysentery and fever soon, therefore, began 
thin the British ranks; to advance was impossi- 
ble, and even to remain seemed basardons. The 
king of Ava had now sent one of his highest minis- 
tera to take the chief command, with orders to 
drive the British out of the country. The latter 
had fortunately been reinforced by the second 
diviaion from Madras, when (July 1) the Burmese 
general made his attack ; but his troops were 
speedily driven int<> the junvie, tiieir usual place 
" ■ with the loss of 100 men, while the 

British had not even a single man killed or 
ivounded. The Burmese general was immediately 
mperseded; and his suceeesor prudently resolved 
lu confine his opetaliion to the defence of stoch- 

The principal stockade of the enemy was on a 
point of land where the river divides into two 
branches ; and to defend it there were other 
stockades on the banks of the river. Two columns 
of attack were formed by the BriUsh, one under 
Gen. Macbeau to go by land, the other under Sir 
A. Campbell lo proceed m hoata. Capt. Marryat 
having silenced ^le firing of the Burmese artillray, 
the men of this last column pushed off in boats, 
landed, scaled, and carried the first and second 
ocka'dea ; and the enemy tlien evacuated the only 
le remaining in that place. The other column 
eanwhile had reached the stockades against 
hiah it was directed. In ten minnCes they had 
scaled and carried the first stockade they came to, 
cond they met a more obstinate resistance, 
but lliey carried it also, and then proceeded to 
attack a third. The Burmese general, who had 
just been dtting down to dinner when the British 
first arrived, and who had gone on with his meal, 
merely ordering his chiefe to go and drive them 
away, now found it necessary to come lo the place 
of action. Tlie struggle was now hand to hand, 
and eitlier himself or another chief of high rank 
was slain in single combat by Major Sale, This 
third stockade was can'ied, and then four others 
in succession, the whole afTair having lasted only 
half an liour, in which time the British had not 
fired a single shot. The loss of the Burmese was 
inm SOD to 1000 men, their general, and lliree 
other chiefs of rank, and thirty pieces of artillery. 

An attack on a place named Kyloo proved a 
failure ; but the town of Marteban, on the east ade 
of a bay of that name, was captured, and a great 
quantity of guns and ammunition was found m its 
arsenal. But at Bamoo in Chitlagong, miafortnUB 
befel the British : a party of B50 Sepoys under 
Capt. Koton, being cnt lo pieces by the Burmese. 
The chief, named Mengee Maha Hunduola, who 
' ' this occasion, was immediately 

mrt^ and the chief command of the 



f that was to act against the invaders v 
ded to him. He set out at the head of a large 
), and on coming in tront of the British position 
(Dec. 1} he commenced, and with ungular rapidity, 
threw up a line of clrcumvalladon around it, so 
that with the exception of the channel of the 
Rangoon in their rear, the British were sur- 
ronnded. At the same time attempts were made 
lo destroy the shipping, by sending fire-rafts dowi 
the stream. The Burmese were suffered to go oi 
with their works for two or three days, the oiilj 
interruption being a dash among them on thi 
atlemoon of the first day, by the gallant Sale, ant 
small detachment, in which he killed a good 
nmber of them and carried olf arms and toots. 
.t length (6th) Sir A. Campbell resolved to be tlio 
9sailant. The point of attack was the enemy's 
ift wing, against which two columns under Ma- 
jrs Sale and Walker were directed, while the 
flotilhi under Capt. Chads, was tfl move up a creek 
in their rear, and thence to cannonade them. 
The undertaking was eminentiy successful ;' the 
ny fied witii great loss, that of the aswilonts 



Major Walker was among tl 

' ttack wi 

ighl, c 



fling; 
slain. Two days after (7th), a general 

tre, and left. The Burmese, Uiough at first some- 
what daunted, made a gallant defence, but tT 
were soon routed and driven into the jungle. 

The Burmese army having reassembled and being 
reinforced, moved down to tile vicinity of Rangoon. 
Their plan was to set fire to that town, which i 
huilt of very inflammable materials, and thus 
Btmy the British stores and magazines. The to 
accordingly was fired {14tii) in several places, and 
simultaneously ; but the gairison succeeded 
tinguishing the flames, though not till half the 
place liad been consumed. Next day an attack 

deeds that have been achieved i 
East. They were at least 30,000 men occupymg 
a portion of great strength, and all the forces that 
could be spared for the attack did not excel 
1500 men ! Sir A. Campbell divided his sma 
force into two columns, with one of which 1 
proposed himself to atlack the enemy in fmnt, 
while the other under Gen. Willoughby Cotton, 
sliould make a detour, and on a given signal ii" 
the Burmese rear. When all wna ready, and Gen. 
Cotton had answered the signal, the artillery 
opened, and the troops advanced with their scaling- 
ladders. The Bimnese deemed them mad ; but 
they saw them still advance and fix their ladders, 
and in fifteen minutes the British were masters of 
the whole of these formidable works, and the Bur- 
mese flying on all wdes. 

The military events of the year 1834 thus dosed. 
Early in the following year, Sir A. Campbell, in 
order to hasten the termination of the war, having 

Prome, on the Irawaddy, the second city of the 
kingdom of Ava. Leaving 4000 men with Gen 
MoCreagh at Rmigoon, he marched (Feb. 13) at 
the head of a column of about 2500 men for ('- 
banks of the Irawaddy, along which a wat 
column of about 1000 men with a large tnun 
artillery under Gen. Cotton was to proceed it 
flotilla of sixty boats, escorted by those of the sh 
of war at Rangoon. Major Sale was,mennti 
with a corps of 7^0 men to occupy Bassoin, ui 
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branch of the Irawaddy of that name, and then to 
join the main army. 

Sir A. Campbell had proceeded a oonadarable 
way on the road to Prome, wlien tidingH of an 
unpleasant nature from the water-column, oauaed 
him to retrace his steps. Thia column had gono 
on proBperfjusly till it reaehed the town of Dona- 
bew (Mar. 8), on which, on its cefuaa] to surrender, 
they made an attack in two columns ; but thia 
proving a failure, Gen, Cotton re-embarked hia 
troops. A ^tiguing march of some days brought 
Sir A. Campbell to this place (28th). On psrceiv- 
mg the extent of the works, he preferred as he 
said, " loss of time to loss of men," and he resolved 
to proceed with much cannon. He summoned the 
flotilla to his (ud, and on its appearing (27th) tlie 
garrison made a sally, bringing with them seven- 
teen wai-alephants carrying armed men tai their 
backs. It waa remarked Utat thongh the British 
cavalry charged these animals and shot down tlicir 
ridera, they ahowed no symptoms of fear, and 
retreated in good order ir ■ - 



day they opened (hem (April 1), Bundoola, who 
was in the fort, being killed by a rocket, the other 
chiefs were unabie to retain the men, who departed 
in the night and made for the jungle. The Eng- 
lish found in tliis place grain enough to last the 
tcoopa for several months. 

Sit A. Campbell now resnmed his march for 
Prome, which place he reached (April 25) without 
enconntering any opposition. Ha found it deserted 
by the enemy, who had left in it 100 pieces of 
cannon, and large supplies of grain. As the rains 
were now setting in, the troops halted at Prome, 
where they remained all through the rainy season. 
Sickness prevailed, bnt not by any means to the 
same extent as at Bangoon. 

While the m^n force was thus advandng into 
the heart of the enemy's country, the British 
troops were not inac^ve in other c[uartera. A 
farce acting under the command of Col. Richards 
had cleared Assam of ^e Burmese, and an attempt 
was made to march a corps through Caehar and 
Manlplir toward Ava ; but the state of the country 
and of the weather rendered it iinpraeticable. A 
much more important move was made in the 
direction of Aracan, An army of 11,000 men 
which had been assembled at Chittagong under Gen. 
Morrison with a flotilla under Com. Hayes attached 

nary. It was intended, that after having reduced 
that province, it should cross the mounc^ns to 
Ava, and eo-operato with the army on the Ira- 
waddy. It waa not till the end of March that the 
army and flotilla, having ascended the river on 
which Araean stands, came in view of that city. 
They found the enemy from BOOO to 10,000 strong, 
occupying a range of bills through which a single 
pass, defended by several pieces of cannon and 
3000 men, led to the town. The troops at first 
attempted to scale the hill in front, hut the coi^s 
sent forward for this purpose under Gen. Maclean, 
found the ascent so steep, and the tire of the 
enemy so gallmg, that they were obliged to give 
over the attempt, not, however, until every one of 
the officers bad been woonded. It was now re- 
solved to change the point of attack and make it 
on the right, wiiich being protected by a small 



lake, and having a steeper aacenl, was more m ^ 
gently guarded. To divert .the enemy's attention 
a battery was raised and began to play en the 
works at the pass; but in the night, a party under 
Gen. Itiohiirds made the attack on the works on 
the right, and carried them without the loss of a 
man. In the morning the Burmese, after a feeble 
resistance, abandoned the hills, and the city of 
Aracan was occupied by the BriUsh. The Bur- 
mese troops were now withdrawn from all tlieir 

the invaders. But it soon appeared that nothing 
ed in this quarter. The pro- 









practicable ; the rainy season tironght with i 
fever and dysenlflcj, which were fast sweeping 
away the troops, and the only plan to save then 
was to withdraw them alt<^ether. This was don 
accordingly, divisions being left on two islands and 
on a part of the more southern coast that appeared 
to be less unhealthy. 

Aa soon as the rainy season waa over. Sir A, 
Campbell was preparing to resume operations, as 
it was reported that a large Bnrmese army was 
approaching. Overtures for an amicable arrange- 
ment having been made by the British some time 
before, a truce to the liJtU Oct. was concluded, 
and a formal interview took place between 
two commanders-in-chief to treat of the tern 
peace ; but as Sir A. Campbell demanded botli 
territory and money, and the Burmese were not 
inclined to grant either, after the truce had been 
further extended to tiie 3nd of November, hoslili- 

The English were somewhat nnlncky in the 
commencement. The Burmese having pushed for- 
ward a division to within a few miles of Prome, a 
body of native infantry was sent to fall on their 
left, while another body should attaek them in 
front. But both were repnlaed ; and the Burmese 
army, elate with this success, continued to advance, 
forming stockades and intrenchments as it pro- 
ceeded. As they moved slowly, the British gene- 
ra resolved to be once more the assailant, and, 
forming two columns, under himself and Gen. 
Cottun, he made a general attack on thdr line 
(Dec I); white the flotilla, now nnder Sir James 
Brisbane, cannonaded them. Gen. Cotton's column, 
having Rrst reached the lines, carried the stockades 
opposed to tliem m about ten minutes, and 8lau({h- 
tored all they met. The Burmese fled m a panic ; 
and as thoy were attempting to pass the river, they 
were mowed down by the horse artillery of the 
other column, which had moved rapidly, and got 
round into their rear. 

Next day (3nd) the troops advanced to attack 
the enemy's centre, which was strongly intrenched 
among bills, inaccessible by land except by one 
narrow pathway, protected by seven pieces of eaj- 
non, while sevend batteries commanded the river. 
But a brigade, led by Col. Sale, quickly carried all 
the works in front, and then drovo the Burmese 
from their entire position, while the flotilla passed 
their batteries, and cSptnred their boats and stores. 
There now only remaned the right corps of the 
Burmese army. This waa attacked (5th) in flank 
and rear by the troops, and in front by the flotilla, 
and it was speedily driven into the woods. 

The British army now continued its march fur 
Ava, but it began to suffer dreadfully from cho- 
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lent. By the end of the montli they were at 

Pfttan^o, on the left bank of the Irawaddy ; 

' le Melloon, on the opposite haiik, was occupied 

lie Burmese army. Negotiations for pence had 

II going on, and in the flral week in January 

(1H26) a treaty was sigued, An aimistice till the 

18th was concluded, to obtain ihe ratification of 

the king. This, however, did not arrive at the 

— ninled time ; and next day <I9t!i) the British 

eiies were opened on Melloon, and after a 

cannoaade of two hours, the troopa destined for the 

atiack pnshed offacross the river. The brigade, 

under G)l. Sale, arriving flrat, without waiting for 

I othei's, landed, and forming, under Major Frith 

r Col. Sale had been wounded in l^e boat), 

rushed on, and scaled the works, from wbioh the 

ny fled, and the other brigades soon completed 

rout. The army now oondnued its forward 

march, till one day (Feb. 8) intelligence came that 

Burmese army ivos lymg about hve miles ahead, 

1 the road along which they were proceeding. 

hia was a force of about 18,000 men, conuuanded 

by a general, whose title was Nawung Thuring, or 

Prince of the Setting Sun, and who, having repre- 

euted to the king Uiai ^e preceding defeats bad 

Ben entirely owing to the incompetence of tlie 

generals, pledged himself to drive the invaders oat 

of the country. Ha had disposed his troops in the 

1 of a crescent, the mun road running iJirough 

centre ; and as his flanks were covered by 

jungle, he eitpeoted, that as the Bridsh could only 

attack in front, he would be able to envelope them. 

The British were not able to bring more tlian 3000 

. into action, yet they hesitated not to attack 

(19[h) ; but, iuateod of making the attack in front, 

4 was expected, they managed to make it on the 

anks. It was the hrat time the Burmese had 

entured to meet the invaders in the- iieid, and 

they stood the charge at first with firmness, but 

" ! were soon obliged to give way, ajid Wiey fled 

isual to the jungle ; and the victors entered the 

u of Pugan, where they fband abundonca of 

s, stores, and ammunition. The march was 

1 resumed for Ava, and ^e army had reached 

Yaudabo, within four days' march of that oity, 

'len the ratiiicaUon of the ti'eaty of peace was 

QQght by Mr. Price, an American mis»onary, 

and Mr. Sanford, an English surgeon, who was a, 

prisoner to the Burmese, both uf whom had been 

" r some time past empk>yed by the king, in his 

igotiations with Sir A. Campbell. 

By this treaty the Bormese ceded Assam, 

racan, and the conntry south of Marteban, along 

e coast of the peninsula. They also resigned all 

claim to Caehar and the adjoining provinces. They 

further agreed to pay a crnre of rupees, one-fourlji 

' iwn, another at (he end of one hundred days (on 

LymenC of which the British were to quit the 

nrman territories), a iJiird at the end of a year, 

and the fonrth at the end of two years. A miuis- 

r &om each slate was to retdde at the court of 

le other, and a commercial treaty was to be 

Thus terminatod the Burmese war. Of its ne- 
cessity, there can hardly be a doubt in the mind of 
any one acquainted yiilh the character uf the peo- 
ple of the E^ast j for Ihe contest must have come 
sooner or later. The skill of the oiticers, and the 
valour of the troops, aro also beyond question ; and 
we doubt if the gi ... 



; of the Burmese 
occurred the mutiny at Barrakpore. The 47th, 
and two other native regiments, were stationed at 
that place, and under orders for Kangoon. The 
Hinduos have in general a dislike to proceed- 
ing by sea ; they were terrified by the accounts 
of the swamps and jungles of the Burmese coun- 
try, and the fate uf tna detachment at Kamoo 






when o 
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ipear on parade 
one day (Oct. 30) cam w h u i 

sacks. On the reason b ng eqnired 
they were too old ; they w to d i 

were on the way. Th h n d ared 
would not move unless h y g d b 
increased pay had been g n lo bu I 
and others ; and they ard ha 
very dear in the Burn untry 

tion being had with Sii E Pag , h commander- 
in-chief, the regiment was ^ain paraded, but it 
now broke out into open mutiny. Su' E. Paget 
then came, and as it was thought that the other 
two regimonts could not ba relied on, two king's 
regiments and some artillery were brought from 
Calcutta. The 47th was drawn up, and Jhe com- 
mand given to order arms ; it was obeyed : that 
to ground arms followed, and but one man obeyed. 
Some guns m the rear then opened a fire on them, 
and the whole regiment broke and fled. Some 
were killed, many were made prisoners, of whom a 
few were executed, and others sentenced to hard 
labour, and the number of the regimen 
onto! the army-list. This mutJny, h 
not of a dangerous character hke that of Vellore ; 
it was, in the language of the Court of Inquiry 
held on it, " an ebullition of despair at being ce 
pelled to march without the means of doing a 
As a proof, hardly one of their muskets was found 
to be loaded, thoogh erery man had forty rounds 
of ball-cartridge. 

Daring the Burmese war also, the afToirs of 
Bhurtpore occupied the attention of the British 
governments The rajah having died iu 1823 w" 
out issue, his brother Baldeo Sing assumed 
government, and was acknowledged by the British 
authorities, it having appeared that the claim of 
D<jorjun SSI, the sou of a younger brother, who 
pretended Co have been adopted by the late rajah, 
was quite unfounded. Buldeo "" 
he could not live very long, ' 
his young son and heir acknow 
cessor by the British government, and Sir D. Och- 
terlony, the resident in Malwa and Rajputai 
was very desirona of having this reasonable wi 
gratified. The government hesitated lest there 
might be some one with a better title ; but the 
resident, who knew the truth, and aaaumed the 
consent of the government, performed the cere 
mony of the investiture of the young rajah (Feb 
1825), and a, few days after Buldeo Sng breathed 

DuorjUQ SSI immediately began to act Having 
gained over some of the troops, he attached and 
took the fore, seized the young rajali, and murdered 
that youth's maternal uncle. Sir D. Ochterlony 
instantly summoned troops from all parts, colieoted 
a large battering-train, and prepared to lay siege 
to Bhurtpore, and issued a prol^ait1a^on^ ' " 
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Jite, calling m Ihem tu rise in d^tence of tlieir 
lawful prince. It is highly probable tbat, as he 
antioipated, the force whioh he would have bronght 
before it, would bare reduced Blmrtpore in a furt- 
lughtiand the event have exalted the Britiah name 
in tlie eyes of the natives. But caution and Uniidity 
prevMled in Calcutta; aad orders were sent to him lu 
oountemiand the march of tfie troops. The decla- 
rations of Doorjun Sid that he had no ialentiona 
of osurping the tbrone, that he had been driven 
by the oppreBSion of tlie rajah's uncle to act Hs he 
'■ ' were heai'd with favour, and the gallant old 
ran was almost treated with insult. In hia 
municatioDs with the Governor-general, he 
defended bia conduct with gi'eat warmth, and 
tendered his t-e^gnatioo, wliicli was received with 
aaort of cold civUity. It was proposed, for he had 
Dot been one of the amassera of wealth in India, to 
immeud that an income sufGcient t« make him 
comfoilable for the rest of his life should he settled 
him ; but his death at Meenit shortly after 
(July 13} frustrated this design ». The affairs of 
kajpiliana were now conhded to the able liands of 
Sir Charles Mefoalte. 

The government soon found that their system of 
Don-interrerenceWDuld not answer, Aquarrel broke 
out between Doorjun SHI and his lirother Madhoc 
Sing ; afid the latter having failed in an attempt 
to seize the fort of Bhur^ore, reOred to that of 
Deeg. Marattaa and other military vagabonds 
m f) flock to him, and it was ([aite evident tliat 
'stem of plunder would soon commence, and 
it would not be confined to Bhurtpore. The 
governor and council at Calcutta deliberated ; 
two members declared for inteiference. Sir E. 
Paget took neaiOy tlie same view, but Lord Am- 
herst was still for maction. At length when Sir 
C. Metcalfe arrived from Hyderabad where he 
had been resident, he was called on to stnte his 
'S ; and he showed in so clear and masterly a 
iner the absolute necessity of armed inter- 
ference in case negotiation ^ould not succeed, 
that the Govecnor-generai was convinced, and that 

Sir C. Metcalfe did not aucaeed in hia efforts 
> settle matters by negotiation. Doorjun S£) 
Qvived hia dum to the throne, and relying on 
le strength of Bhurtpore, which had formerly re- 
pelled the British arms, he resolved to dure the 
worst An army exceeding 20,000 men was as- 
sembled under Lord Comt»rmere, the new cnm- 
ider-in-ehief, and on the 10th December it ap- 
peared before Bhurtpore. Messages were sent 
■-'- the fort offering a free passage, and safe con- 
i to the women and children, hut the brutal 
Doorjun S&l would not suffer them to depart. 
Batteries were erected; but as they were not found 
aufBciently powerful, recourse was had to miues; 
and breaches having been effects, the troops ad- 
vanced to the assault (Jan. 18). The enemy made 
a bold defence, but at four in the afternoon the fort 
was in the hands of the British. Doorjun Sill was 
captured as be was attempting to escape with his 
family. The formidable fort of Bhurtpore 
levelled to the ground, and the whole country i 



ited to the rule a 



e jioung rajah, Bulvvi 



In 11124, aji exchange was made with the Dutch 
of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, for Malacca, Singapore, 
and their possessions on the ConUnent of India. 



CHAPTER XII. 
entinck GDveruDr-genend— His IteTDIaiB— 



Tbe Bucceaaor of Lord Amherst was Lord Wil- 
liam Bontmck, whom we have seen on the occa- 
sion of the mutiny at Vellore, recalled by the Court 
of Directors from the government of Madras. His 
family interest, however, waa high, and he was 
appointed by die Canning administration to succeed 
Lord Amherst. He had not proceeded to India 
when the death of Mr. Cauniug occurred, which i 
broke np that mhiisti^. litis, however, mode no 
change to him, as he had interest also with those 
who succeeded to power, and iie sailed fur India 
in February, 1828. 

Little of importance took place diu;ing the ad- 
niiniatration of Lord William Bentinck. The con- 
duct of the rajah of Coorg, in the Decban, who was 
the very opposite of his chivalrous father, proved 
so atrocious, that it was found necessary to deprive 
him of his power, and with th^ manifest approba- 
tion of the people, to incorporate his territory in 
the British dominions (1834). Treaties also to 
secure the' navigation of the Indus, were formed 
during this period with some of the "ohieflaine of 
Sinde, by Mr. (now Sir Heuir) Pottinger. 

It fell to the lot of Lord William Bentinck, soon 
after hia arrival in India, to have to give effect to 
the orders of the Company respecting the reducdon 
of the half-batto, as an aUowance waa named which 
had been made to the military officers in their ser- 
vice. This, of course, caused great dissaUsfaction, 
and Lord Conil>ermere went so fer aa to resign ' ' 
o<lice of Commander-in-chief. But tliese were I 
days of retrenchment, and the officers had to sub- 
mit. Another measure of the Govemor-genei " 
was, the doing away with flog^ng in the na 
army, a rather anomalous proceeding, while it 
retained in the European regiments. His greatest 
and heat act was tJie abolition of Snttee, or the 
practice of self-immolation by Hindoo widows, a 
practice which had existed from times before In- 
dia became known to Europe. This deed will ever 

Lord William Bentinck sailed Team India in 
May, 1835, after a government of seven years. 

While Lord WiUiam BenthlGk was administcl- 
ing the aSairs of the Company in India, the term 
of their charter had expired, and the advocates of 
free-trade in England had obtained their final tri- 
umph over them. The only exclusive branch of 
trade we may recollect that had been reserved to 
the Company in 1613, waa that to China ; and 
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complaint ; namely, that while tliej were rigor- 
oualy exeluded froin nil comnnmication with China, 
the AmericanB were allowed to carr;y (hither Bri- 
tish manufactnres direct from Great Britain, and 
bring thdr China g<x)dB to any part of Euroi>e, 
except the British iales. The Americana coold 
also, what Bri^h traders were not allowed to 
bring furs to China from tJie north Kiest 
b of America, In 1820 this question was 
brought before parliament, and committees of both 
bouses were appointed to inqaire into the foreign 
trade of the country. These committees culled for 
"le opinion of several leading Dh^otorfl, but found 

lem, of course, totally adverse to any concession 
The chief arti-ocale, on the part of the Companj, 
'. Charles Grant ; the opinions of Mr 
George Lyali and Mr. Edward Ellice, of London, 
and Mr. John Gladstone, of Liverpool, and other 
eminent merchrtnts, who were exainined as wit- 
nesses, were diiferenL 

Matters so remained till May, 1829, when a 
petition was presented to the house of lords from 
the great and opulent town of Mancheater, praying 
of tiiBm to talfe into early consideration the expe- 
diency of opening the trade to the East Indies. 
As this trade happened to be open already, we 
suppose the ootton-lords, who were not probably 
veiy deeply versed in geography, meant the China- 
trade, taking the East Indies to be synonymous 
with the East. They proposed, however, that such 
limitations might be imposed, " as might 

' »Dt with the commercial and manumcti 
esls of this country ;" wf 
y bestowed one moment's thought on those of 
India. A amilai' petition was presented to the 
house of comnions, by Mr. Hiiskiseon, the succes- 
iir of Mr. Canning in the representation of Liver- 
Early in the following sesaon (1830), the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the privileges of the Com- 
pany was introduced into both houses by the then 
government — the WelUnglon-Peel administration. 
Nothing, however, was done in this sesMon, beyond 
inquiry and debate ; it was, however, the intention 
)t the ministry to allow the Company to retain the 
govemmant of India, bat to deprive them of the 
monopoly of the China trade. Toward the close 
of the year the ministry was overturned on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, and the whigs, 
headed by Earl Grey, came into office. 

If the Compauy had found so little fitvonr at the 
lands of the tones, they had still less to expect at 
those of the whlgs, who depended tor their official 

xiatence on the trading community. The doom 

f tho China monopoly may, therefore, be regarded 
..s sealed. Mr. Charles Grant, who was the new 
President of the Board of Control, had altered his 
views considerably since 1820 ; he was now as 
h&tile, as he had then been favourable to that 
monopoly. It is needless, thereforE 
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Dbectors and Proprietors. In August, 1B33, a 
bill was passBd,renewingthe Company's charter tor 
twenty years. They were to retain the govern 
ment of India, but ttiej were to be altogether pre 
eluded from trade, and the China trade was thrown 
open to all British subjects'. 



While Mr. Grant was President of the Board of 
Control, some extraordinary degrees of favour 
were shown to the British usurers in India. In 
1832, parliament interfered in what was called the 
Ifooteed o/air', and in 1B33, the Board applied to 
the Court of King's Bench fiT a Mawlamua, re- 
quiring the Court of Directors to send out a des- 
patoh in favour of the claims of Palmer and Co., 
on the Nizam. There yisn a still larger corps of 
usurers remaining, the real or pretended creditors, 
European and native, of Asof-ud-doubh, the former 
vizir uf Oude. Their suit was urged very warmly 
by their agent, Mr. Pi'endergast, who, as it ap- 

ter, as ho had purchased a large portion of the 
debt , and early in 1 fl34, the Board applied to the 
Court of king's Bench for a Mandamiia in t' ' 
case also. A mle nm was obtained ; but the ] 
rectors showed such firmness, that the Board bad 
not the courage to move to have the mle made 
absolute. The whole discreditable proceeding was 
afterwards exposed in the one house by Lord 
Eilenborougb, in the other by Mr. Herries. 

In themonth uf August, the Court of Directors 
received a letter from Lord William Bentiack, 
tendering his resignadon. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had been appointed to be his provisional success 
but the Court were now of opinion, that the m 
expedient course for the public service would .., 
to confer on him the ofiice of Ovvemor.general. 
Perhaps in the whole empire there was no one i 
fit for that high station, from knowledge and froi 
ability, as Sir C. Metcalfe ; but Mr. Grant, when 
informed of this intention, replied, that with r 
speet to the appointment of any servant of tl 
Company, " however eminent his knowledge, ta- 
lents, and experience" might be, the mini 
agreed with the late Mr. Cuming, that " the 
can hardly be conceived, in which it wonld be ex- 
pedient that the kigiest offioe of the government of 
India should be filled, otherwise than from Eng- 
land ; and that that one main link, at least, beti 
the systems of the Indian and British goverum 
ought, for the advantage of both, to be invariably 
maintained." This, when put into plain langnage, 
signifies that the government of India is too gondii 
thing to be let go out of the hands of ministers, 
and that like the Lord-lieutenantcy of Ireland, it 
should always be reserved for some needy or am- 
bitious supporter of administration. By this rule 
Mr. Canning, a political adventurer, who knew 
nothing of India, was qualified to govern it, while 
Sir C. Metcalfe was disqualified, precisely because 
he had had the opportunity of acquiring the re- 
quisite knowledge. 

The ministry were so determined to have the 
place, that Mr. Grant wrote to the Directors to 
say, that in consequence of their proposal to ap- 
pomt Sir C. Metcalfe, ministers did not consider 
themselves bound to refrun from making the ap- 
pointment^ as they were entitled to do, nnder the 
proMsions of the law. The opinion of counsel, 
however, being decidedly against their clMm, they 
reframed for the time. A change of ministry now 
took place, and during the short-lived Peel ad' 
mmistration, the office of Governor-general was 
conferred on Lord Heytesbury. He took the oath 
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of oiUce, and had just completed Ms preparatjona 
for departure, when the whigs tame once mure 
into power. They vmdd have the government of 
India, so Lord Heytesbury was required to post- 
pone hia departure, and then informed that the 
ministry intended to aiiviee his majesty lo revoke 
the appointment. The UirectJira remonstrated, but, 

parliament, bub all ended in the appointment of 
Lord Auciiland to the coveted dignity ; and in an 
evil hour for his own fkme, and for the intereals of 
the empire, be set sail for India. 

Sir G. Metcalfe had acted provisionally as Go- 
vernor-general in the interval between the depar- 
ture of Lord William Bontinek and the arrival of 
Lord Anokland. During his perind of brief autho- 
rity, he had ventured on the very dubious measure 
of relieving the newepaper-preas of India, both 
European and native, from the restraints which 
had been impoaed on it, and the preas is now as 
tree m India as in England. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta on the 5th 
March, 1836. The firat event of any unportaoce 
that occurred during his administration^ was the 
death of KoaMr-ud-din, the weak and contempdble 
king of Onde (July, 1837), He had at one time 
aclmowledged two sona ; but as he afterwards diS' 
avowed them, and there seemed to be no reason 
for Huppoaing that they had any claim to the 
throne, the resident. Col. Low, prepared to place 
on it NussSr-ud-doulah, the tiiird son of Saadut 
Ally, who was the next heir according to the Mo- 
hammedan law. He was therefore conducted to 
the palace, and while he was taking a little repose 
(being a man in years), previons to being placed 
on the nKMRwJ, the Padishah Begum, or queen 
dowager, who had espoused the cause of one of the 
pretended Sons, sent a party of tmKips, who forced 
tbeir way into the palace, and made the king and 
the resident virtually piisoners. The Begum soon 
arrived m person with the pretender, who was 
placed on the muaniuj in her presence. The resi- 
dent having tried in vain to convince her of the 
folly of her conduct, made his. eacape from the 
palace. A Briliali forco aeon arrived, and us the 
Begom reftised to come forth, the . palace was 
forced, and aboot thirty or forty of her followers 
were killed or wounded. The le^timate prince 
was then enthironed, and the Begum and the pre- 
tender were made t« take up their residence in 
the British territories. Akbal-ud-doulah, a son of 
the king's older brother, then set up a claim la the 
throne, though the Mohammedan law dws not, 
like those of Europe, acl nowledge the principle of 
representation ; aud acting under bad and m 
tereated advice, he was even fooliah enough to 
come to England to addresa the Court of Du^ec 

it here, not to interrupt the course of more im 
portant Bventa — occorred the depoaition of the 
rajah of Sattora. 

If there was any prmce m India jjnder obliga 
tion to the English, it was the ni|^ of Sattara , 
they had, in effect, " raised him from th» dunghill 
to the throne," and to them he was indebted foi 
all he posaeased. But Maratta natnre was strong 
in him, and in addition, hia uitellect was extremely 
weak. He had hardly, therefore, been seated on 
hia throne, when he began to form schemes for 
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ver of his benefactors, and 
making himself the head ot the Maratla nation. 
The means to which he had recourse will give tlie 
measure of his inlellecCnai powers. He entered 
into a correspondence with the Portuguese an " 

which they were to furnish an army to enable hi 
to recover the Maratta territories, after which I 
was to reward them in money or lands, or both 1 
He carried on a correapondenee with Apa Sahib, 
the ex-rajah ot Nagpllr, and he made efforts to 
seduce tha'Company s troops from their allegiance. 
There has always been m India a crew of English 
schemers and adventurers, who seek to make a 
profit of the ^orance and folly of the native 
princes i and these vultures swiftly snnffed np the 
scent of gam at Sattara. It is incredible what 
suras he lavished on these fellows. He had ^ente 
in Bombay, m Calcutta, and even in England, 
whither he sent no less than twomiauons. The 
press in India, now unrestramed, was well feed for 
abusing its own govemnient, and advocating the 
pretensions of the rajah The foolish prince was 
even indui-ed to puii^hase a ship, for the purpose 
of keeping up the communication with England, 
and his agi-nts employed it m the China trade fur 
their own advantage 

The Bombay goi emment liaving had sufficient 

EDof of hi" intrigues, wert thinking of deposing 
m, when in 1839, Sir James Carnac came on' 
governor of that preadency. He resolved o 
milder course, and he went in peraon to Sattara, I 
to try to induce the rajah to pledge hunaeif to 
adhere to the treaty of 1819. But all his well- 
meant efforts met with no success. Like so many 
other fools, the rajah was obstinate. The neces- 
sary oonaequence was, that he was deprived of his 
dignity, and sent to reside in the British tramtorieB, 
and his brother was placed on tlie vacant throe ' 
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■E present empire of Rua^ is one of the m 
narkable that have ever speared. Two e 
■ies ago it was of no importance whatever ]. 
IV is one of the leadmg statos of Europe ; yet as 

shall see, it is not its real power so much as it 
idious and unprincipled policy that has given i 
s influence. Unfortunatdy for the best interest 

mankind, PniBaia and Austria, the European 
tos nearest to Russia in posi^ou, were demo- 
ns, and they listened to her fatal insinuations ; 
1 to perhaps their own nltjmate miafortune, if 
: averted by a timely change of measurea, t 
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id her in the neltuiouB partiUon of Puland, 
wbich though at tha time an anaichic stule, pos- 
sessed Toany of the elements of constitutionttl fi^e- 
dom. By this means Russia Bttaiaed a. powerful 
influence in their counsela, and in the struggles 
consequent on the French revolution they learaed 
to regwd her as their protectress. While Russia 
asth d *ghft* dh-fl 






compa 



pealu g 



pliod. Durmg the French war she never could 
send an army to the field without the idd uf Enghsh 
gold. Her troops, though victonons ag^nst Turks 
and Peraiang, have never, we believe, with equal 
numbei'a bealfin disciplined European forces. The 
policy of Russia also proves her coiisciouscess of 
lier real weakness. It is the most false, treaeher- 



nsidiouB thattr 



ieived, i 



nothmg in it bold or daring. , _ 

ite rock, with feelers out in all directions 
, what she can catch. Like a tiger she 
crouches and steals on till she CMi laaUe a spring. 
She boasts and she lies, she flatters and she be- 
At this present moment she dupes the ill- 
cemented eiTete Austrian monarchy by a small 
gift of territory, while under the pretext of com- 
mon origin she is endeavouring to seduce her sub- 
jects of the Slavonian race. But we trust in vain ; 
we feel confident that when the Austrian monarchy 
falls to pieces, as it seeras likely to do, the Bohe- 
miaas and others will never .submit to tire degrad- 
ing despotism of the Czar, or accept his insidious 
offers of protection. Prus^ has now at length 
taken her place among constitutienai states, and 
for the interests of humanity we rejoice thus to see 
on the wane the influence of the must cordial hater 
of liberty under every form that exists. 

We have been led into these reflections from the 
ciroumstiuiee of the meddling, insidious policy of 
Russia having been the cause of much loss and 
danger to our eastern empire at this time. 

We have noticed the emhaasy of Mr. Elphinstone 

I to the court of the Afghan monarch Shujab-nl- 
melk, and the refusal of the British government 

I to give that prince the pecuniary aid that be 
required. Soon after, he was defeated and expelled 
by his brother Mahmood, whose eyes he had 
spared. He sought the protection of Rnnjeet Sing, 
who stripped him of what wealth he had, and 
proposed to detain him as a prisoner, hut he escaped 
to the British territory, where he continued to 
) MoJimood had, through 



mgrati 



t his throne. He hod attained i 



son Kamran, he seized and blinded tiiat chief, a 
eoon after put hun to death. The brothers 
Puttah KhSn took arms to avenge his death, and 
they drove Mahmood to HerSt on the frontiers of 
Persia, where he soon after died, leaving his 
nant of dominion to Kamran. The victors divided 
the remainder. Dost Mohammed, the ablest of 
t1 broth rs, reigned at C£Lbul, the others at Kan- 
Runieet Sing made himself master of 
P 

P IS R, thought there was now a fair opportu- 
etting Russian intrigue at work. He 
rag d the Persian Sh£h to renew some old 
m AfghSnist^, and a Persian army laid 

g Herfil, which, however, Kamran defended 
g reus For this purpose the ei 



e RuBsi 



1 gove 



estioaed by that of England, denied every 
hi g urse, and had despatches from Simonich, 
m oubt for the purpose, to produce in proof 

curable conduct. 

picions of the Indian government being 
apt. Alex. Bumes was sent (Sept 1637; 
m on to Cabul. He found that the Russian 
envoy bad agents both there and at KandabSr, 
who were making the most lavish promises of 
money and every thing else that was desired. 
The great object of Dost Mohammed, was '^" 
recovery of Peshawur, and the Russian prom 
that his government would interfere for that i 
pose ; but he does not seem to have slated how ; 
while Lord Auckland wrote to say, that Br! 
interference was out of the qnestion. The Kua 
interest was therefore quite in the ascendant, 
Capt. Burnes quitted Cibul. He represented in 
very strong colours to the govemroent the danger 
to India of the Russo-Persian influence in Afghto- 
istsn. Mr. McNeill, the envoy in Persia, made 
similar statements to the home government, and in 
order to counteract it, it was resolved to send an 
army to replace Shfijah on the throne. 

There can he no doubt that the British govern- 
ment violated no principle of public law in this 
interference. But it is a queislion whether there 
was any real danger to be apprehended. Ws think 
not. Capt. Bumes, it is evident, was not much 
of a statesman, and both he and Mr. McNeill gave 
too much credit to the rhodomonlades of the 
Russians". How, it may be asked, was the Rus- 
sian to turn this influence to advantage ? The days 
were gone by when the cavalry of a Nadir Shah, 
or an Ahmed Biiranee could rush down like a 
storm on the plains of India. A tew brigades of 
the Company's disciphned troops would speedily 
send them bock in dismay to their mountj * 
But Russio, it may be said, could send officers 
disciphne the Persians and Afghans. All attei 
at disciplining the Persians, however, have failed, 
and it would, we apprehend, be no easy matter to 
brbg the rude Afghan clansmen to snbmit to the 
restraint of discipline. It is also remarkable that 
the native ctmrs in India disciplined by the French 
never could withstand those of the British. Finally, 
it ia said, and this we believe is the danger really 
apprehended, that Russia, having secured the 
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friendship of tile Peraiana and the Afghans, conld 
march an army into Iddia. TIlis, however, is the 
verj thing thai we think she could not do, if from 
no other reason, beeauee she could not (ifford it. 
Aa long as the expense estende onlf to some thou- 
eonda ^Ten ns prasenta to chiefs and ministers, 
r spent in bribing the press in Europe, Raeiait 
%a easily find the money ; but when it comes to 
lany milliona, as it would in this case, her ranews 
re easily relaxed. And auppoMug that Russia 
id laaxeh 30,000 or 40,000 men to the Indus, for 
greater forca is inconceivable, she would there 
oconoter a, much )ai^:er army, as brave, at least 
as well disciplined and officered, far better HOpplied, 
and animated with a spirit unknown to her serfs. 
Nay, a force as large perhaps na her own might, 
while her troopa were toiling through the deserts 
and mountains, sail by steam from England, and 
reach the PunjSb before them. 

These consideraljons either did not present 
themselves, or were thought of nu weighty and it 
was resolved to reseat Shah Shujah on Ihe throne. 
As usual, the Indian government had bad'informa- 
Ijon. They were led to suppose that the great 
majority of the people were longing for the retom 
of the cdled Shih, that little or no opposition wa? 
3 be expected, and that Dost Mohammed and 
"hiH lnea6a, if he h&ve any, must }teld to h\e 
terms or become fug lives A tripartite treaty 
j therefore concluded (Jane 20, 183S) nitli 
Sh£h ShAjah, and wilh Runjeet Smg, by whiili 
the formei renounced all claims for himself and 

the Indus held by the litter, including of course 
Peshawur, which Dost Mohammed was ao anxious 

ecover. Treaties were also formed with the 

<ers of Sinde, in order to facilitate the march of 
the British troops. A large force composed of 
troops fiMni the armies of Bengal and Bombay was 
to cross the Indus to the south of the Punjab, and 
march for Kandahar. It was to be led by the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, the state of 

<e health, however, caused the command Co be 
transferred to Sir John Keane, tbe commander of 
the Bombay army, and CJena. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Nott, Duncan, Wiltshire, and Biiggs, Sale, 
Graham, and others held command in it. In 

ition, as would appear, of the French, whose 
example aeema to have been cnntmually before the 
eyes of the Indian government at this time, it was 

Compouely named the Army of the Indus. It, 
owever, was hold out lo be only an auxiliary 
force in aid of that of Shah Sh&jah, con^ting of 
a troop of horse artillery, two regiments of cav^ry, 
and five of infantry, raised for him by the British 
government, Mid commanded by Sen. Simpson 
of the Bengal Service. Another force of about 
6000 irregulara called the Shahzada's army, as 
being corainanded by Che Shili's son Timoor, was 
to assemble in Peshawur, and enter Cdbul by the 
Kbyber pass, and a Sikh force of eOOO men under 
Ventura, one of Runjeet's European genorala, was 
to co-operate with it ; Uie whole toie under the 
direction of Col. Wade. Mr. Wm. Hay Macpagh- 
was appointed envoy at the court of Shah 
Shfijah, and Capt. Bumes and others had inferior 

About the end of JKovember, the whole of the 
Bengal contingent was encamped at Fero7.epore 
---ir the Gharra, about f" ' ■■ - ■ ■ 



Lord Auckland and his family were with it, and a 
series of interviews, accompanied by shows, proces- 
sions, and reviews look place between him and the 
old Lion of the Punjab, Runicet Sing As news 



had CI 



lof tJ 



if Her^C, ( 

soffioient, and orders were given for only a part o 
the army to advance, the remainder to slay a 
Ferozepore. Early in December the Shah's troopi 
marched, and on the 16th January (1B39) they 
reached the Indus at Bukkur, and crossed, I 
soon followed by the Bengal column. But b. 
thislaat passed over it was learned that the An 
were about to impede the progress of the Bombay, 
tmopa, and it commenced its march for liydrabad; 
hearing, however, that all had b 
returned to Snkknr, crossed, and joined (Feb. 20} 
the Shah's troops which had advanced to Shikar- 



Her 






■r the . 



miles south of Lahore. 



try of the Betuoches, and aa attacks 
apprehended, it was decided to change tlie ordei 
of march, and for the British troops to move ii 
advance. They marched, however, unopposed t< 
Dadur at the Bolan pass, through wiiich (hej 
entered Afghanistan and advanced to Quetti 
(Mar 26). 

fhe Bombay column had proceeded by sea, and 
landing at a place on the coast of Sinde named 
\ ikkut marched for Tatla, whence it pursued its 
route for Dadur. On the Wth of April, Sir J. 
Keane established his head-qnorteis with the B 
gal column at Qnetta, the Bombay colnmn be 
still set eral marches in the rear, ^e two colui 
roarihul in succession through the dangerous and 
diHicult Kojuk pass, and they reached Kandahir 
the first on the 20th April, flie second on the 7th 
May. On the foUowing day (fith) Sh4h Shltjah 
was solemnly enthroned with a satote from 1'" 
guns, and the army of the Indus of 7500 in 
marched in review before the throne. But I 
people took little interest in the ceremony. 

In the march from Qffletta to Kandahir, thou^^ 
the army bad encountered no enemy, its losses and 
Biifferinga had been conuderable. The 



The horses and camels died also in such numbers 
that much baggage had to be left behind, and the 
.-whole population of the country being robbers, 
they seized and carried oif everything that came 
in their way. 

At Kandah^, the troops enjoyed some repose, 
though provisions stili were scarce, and robbers 
numerous as ever. Hardly any one came lo join 
the standard of ShSh Shiijah, and when in """ 
usual manner he sent 10,000 rupees for " sha 
the horses," as it was termed, to the chiefs of 
Ghiljye clan, and a Koran for them to swear 
allegiance, they kept tlie money and sent back Ine 
book. Tbe march was now resumed for C&biil, 
and on the 20th July the troops reached Hann 
within ten miles of Gbuznee. 

The Briti^ had been told that the defences 
Ghnznee were weak, and that it was commanc 
from the adjacent hills, and also that it would not 
be defended. They had in consequence left behind 
at Kandahar a small battering- train which they had 
brought thither with great toil and expense. But 
all proved contrary to their expectations. The 
place was strong, and the garrisun commanded by 
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a swi of the Ameer Do^t Mobainmed, aeemed 
wsolTed to defend it to tlie uttermoat. The onlj' 
poriuble mode of attack was ^lat of blovfing open 
une of the gates with gunpowder, and thus forcing 
an entrance. As all tho gates, except that of 
cabal on the north side, were reported to have 
been strengthened by a, wall built behind them, it 
was resolved to make tile attempt on that gate, 
For this purpose the troops which had taken up a 
posidon on the south side {21st) were that very 
afternoon put again in motion. As tliey had to 
take a round in order to keep out of the reach of 
the guna of the tort, and a river, and HeveraJ 
water eourses, and a rauge of steep high ground 
lay in then' way, they did not roach Che appointed 
ground ffll long after nightfall ; and as the baggage 
and camp-followers could not come up they were 
obliged to bivouack for the night, which they passed 
without food. They heard the firing of gnns from 
the fort, which also displayed lights which seemed 
to be answered by fires through the country. They 
knew that Meer Ufzul, another son of the Ameer's, 
was coming with an army to r^se the siege, that 
two Ghiljye chiefs with their forces were at hand, 
uid tiiat the Ghazees or religious fanatics were 

Souring down from the mountains, as the Ameer 
ad proclaimed a religious war, and onfurled tlie 
iaanner of [ajam. 

The whole of the next day (22nd) was spent in 
bringing up the baggage, &c., and in making pre- 
parations fur the attack, which was to talie place 
before daylight next morning. The night proved 
stormy and windy, so that the garrison could not 
hear their movements ; and while the batteries 
opened and were answered from the fort,_the ex- 
plosion par _ , 
engineers, advanced 

taining more than twiue i.h<j jarg'.'&i *iTijuiiiiy <jt. 
powder used on snch occasions, liud the hose and 
retired. The eiplodon blow open, the gate, the 
assaulting column led by Brig. Sale pushed on ; 
a desperate struggle took place in the gateway, in 
which Sate himself was wounded, but the place 
was rapidly carried. Meer Ufnul seeing the Bri- 
tish flag waving on the citadel, retired with all 
speed, leaving behind him his elephants and his 
bag^;age. While the army remained at Ghuznee, 
a brother of the Ameer's arrived with a proposal of 
accommodation. Me ofi'ered to acknowledge ShU 
Sbfljah as sovereign, he himself to be vizir. He was 
told that he must redre to and reside in India. 
This was refused, and tlie negoUatJon ended. 

After a stay of about a week at Shuznee, the 
army resumed its march for Cabul, which city it 
entered without opposition (Ang. 7), the Ameer 
having fled at its approach. The entrance of the 
Shah had all the honuurs that the British anthori- 
Hes could bestow on it, but the people maintained 
101 ominons ulenoe. Tlie restored monarch now 
instituted an order of kpighthoud simitar to that 
of the Bath, to the honours of which several of the 
officers of the army of the Indus and some civilians 
were admitted. 

On the 3rd September, the army of the Shnh- 
2ada arrived at C&bul. It had set out on hearing 
of the march of the army of the Indue from Kanda- 
har for Ghuznee. As it proceeded through the Xhy- 
ber Pass it had met with some opposidon, and lost 
some men at ttie fort of AU Musjid. It occupied 
Jellalabad, and iJience marched unopposed to Cibul. 



Shfih Shiljah'a posse^aon of tie throne was, w. 
should suppose, any thing bnt secure in the vioi 
of any one who knew the Afgh&ns ; but the ludiaa 



a Afghanistan 
nd exultation. 



Willoughby Cotton. The Bengal troop^ led by 
Sir J, Eeane in person, met of course with some 
annoyance from the wild tiibes about the Khyber 
Pass, but nothing of importance occurred. The 
Bombay column, under Gen. Wiltshire, on its way 
home, when it reached Quetta, instead of proceed- 
ing through tlie Buian Pass, moved southwards to 
attack Keiat, tie residence of Mehrab Khan, a 
Beloochee chief, who had cansed them a great deal 
of loss and annoyance in then: march for Kandii- 
hSr. The fort was takenafter a gallant resistance, 
and Mehrab Khia fell in the assault. 

When intelligence of the evt 
reached England, the whigs, 
power, were filled with rapti 
Military success, a thing so rare lo uiem, com- 
pletely transported them. To read their speeches, 
one would suppose that El Dorado was found at 
length ; the commerce which would now be opened 
with the wealthy regions of Central Aaa, would 
cairy off in countless t[uantities the manufactures 
of Great Britain, and pour in in return a tide of 
riches. The thanks of Parliament and of the Com- 
pany were voted. Lord Auckland was made an 
earl. Sir J. Keane a baron, with a grant of SOIKM. 
a year to himself and his two next h ' "" 
Maenaght«n and Col. Henry Pottinger were crented 
baronets ; and orders and grand ci'osaes were b( 
stowed on several of the miUtary commander! 
We would not willmgly derogate from the merit 
of Lord Auckland and Lord Keatie, but we surely 
may say, that never did men do less lo desei 
their honours. They hod merely planned and e: 
cuted a measure of which the policy was v( 
dubious, in which they encountered hardly a 
resistance, and of which the results were unc< 
tun in the highest degKe. How differently earned 
wore tlie honours of Lords Wellesley, Lake, and 
Harris, of Lord Has^ngs, and Sir D. Ochterlony ' 
Sir A. Campbell, who had conducted the Burme; 

elusion, was not rewarded like Sir J. Keane, wi 
but for tile taking of Ghuznee would have doi 
^most nothing '. 

It soon began to appear that the turbulei 
Afghans would not submit so quietly as be 
been expected to the rule of ShSh Sbfijah. Early 
in January, 1810, it was found necessary to send 
some troops under Col. Orchard against a chief whi 
had occupied the fort of Pislioot, fifty miles fron 
Jellalabad. A breach was made, but the storming 
party on entering it found that there was an inner 
gate ; and the powder which ihey had with them, 
being country-made, proved si ' ' 
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Bides wet, as the rmo was falling in torrents, tliat 
they were unable to blow it open, and were forced 
to seek eevert. A second atlempt also failed; and 
the Boldiera being drenched with the rain and 
harassed by the iire of the enemy, they were 
withdrawn. The AfghSna however abandoned that 
and another fort. 

In March it was found nccesaary to attack a 
mud-fort near Bamian, belonging to a chief of the 
Huzareh tribe, which had hitheclo proved friendly. 
A party was sent under Capt. Garbett, and the 
fort was taken. The women and children were 
saved, but the men having retired to the tower 
and refusing to Burrcnder, fire was put to it and 
they all perished. An outbreak of the Ghiliyea 
followed in May; but the troops sent against taera 
defeatfid them, and blew up eeverai of their strong- 
holds. In the autumn Sir R. Sale had tu set out 
to reduce a chief who held some focla in the pro- 
vmoe of KohistBji, north of Cfibul. 

Dost Mohammed, who had sought refuge in 
Turkestan, had there formed an alliance with tlie 
Uabegs under the Wallee of Kooloora, (a place to 
the east of Balth,) and their united forces pre- 
pared to march for Cabul through the valley of 
Bam!an, Col. Dennie hearing of their approauh, 
proceeded to that, valley, which he entered (Sept. 
17) with only a third of his troops, suppoaing only 
a few hundreds of the invaders to be there. To 
his surprise he beheld a force of KOOO men; and 
though he had only 500 foot, and 300 hora m tly 
of the Shih's troops, and two guns, ho resol 1 to 
be the BSS^lant. Though the enemy had posses 
sion of a ehiun of forla reaching to Oie d nth f 
the pass, they made a miserable defence, and fl d 
in confusion to the pass, along which the ca airy 
pursued them and cut them down. The alhance 
between the Ameer and the Wallee was d ssol ed 
by this disaster; and the former now moved f th 
Ghorbnnd pass (north-east of Bamian) m d 
to join his son Ufzul Khin. Sir R. Sale unm dia 
tely marched to Purwan, near that pass. Ih 
troops having ascended (Nov. 1) a hill ove 1 ki g 
the valley, from which Uiey drove the enem lb 
2nd regiment (rf Bengal horse was sent in purs t 
as the infantry was detained by the guns Th y 
had got about a mile ahead of the column h 
a body of horse, supposed to be led by the Am 
came down the hill to attack them. Capts Fra 
and Ponsoiiby, who commanded the two sq d 
formed their men in line, and led them, as th y 
thought^ to the charge. But they soon found h m 
selves nearly alone in the midst of the y 

They made their way back, thoagh Be Jy 
wounded, and saw their men flying. Lie t Cn 
pin the adjutant was killed, as also wa Li t 
Broadfoot of the engineers, and Dr. Lord, a m d 
cal maa of considerable talent. Various r d to 
reasons, as is usual, have been asagued f 1 
scaudalons conduct, but it seems to have p d d 

from mere panic and cowardice. All tl u 

that shared in it were dismissed the servi t! 

disgrace, the remainder were draftsd into th 
regiments, and the name of the regiment wa t k 
ont ot the list of the Bengal arm^. 

Two days aflsr this aff^r, as Sir Wm. Macnagh 
ten was returning from taking a ride, ah m 
rode up to him, and having ascertained th t ! 
was the envoy, told him that Dust Mohamm d w 
at hand, and clumed his protection. Th 4 
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then came up, alighted from his horse and pre- 
sented his swoFd. The sword was FCturncd, he 
as requested to remount, and they both rode on 
igether, A tent was pitched for the Ameer, near 
le envoy's residence, and some time after be and 
his family were sent to India. 

While these various affairs vera taking place 
the north, the troops of Gen. Nolt^ who com- 
manded at KandaliSr, were acting against the 
f Khelflt and its vicmity, and much foil 
and some reverses were ex 
gallant deeds performed, whi 
permit us to relato. 

During the greater part of the following year, 
(1841) httle of importance oecun'ed in tlie north. 
In the south, first the Kojeek and then the Ghiljye 
clan gave some occupation to the troops at Kanda- 
har. The former took arms on bemg required to 
pay tribute. Id the attack on their fort of Scbee, 
Lieut.-CoL Wilson ot the Bombay horse Mid two 
other otRcers were killed and the assailants re- 
pelled ; but in the night the Kojeeks abandoned 
the fort. 

On the 29th May, as a small party led by Capt. 
Wymer was escorting a convoy from Kandahir 
to KhelSt-e- Ghiljye, it was attacked on the way 
by a body of Ghiljyes, which during the engage- 
ment mcreased from 3500 to SOOO men. They 
advanced in three columns, attacking simultane- 
ously in front, flank, and rear. Being checked by 
th fire f the infantry, they changed their plan of 
p ati n but were again repulsed; and tiiough 
tl J 1 ed no lack of courage, thay were forced 
to ret tter keeping up a scries of attacks during 
t u he hours. 

On tl 2nd July, Capt. Woodbum, with no 
ih tro ps than the indifferent levies of the Shah, 
d f ated B force of 6000 Ghiljyes on the banks of 
tl H Imund. Toward the end of August, Akhtar 
bhSn, the Ghiljye leader Cu this occasicn, and 
an th hie^ named Akram Khin, engaged with 
5000 m n, near Kishwum, a detachment under 
Capt. G llin, but with thdr usual want of success. 
At tl end of Septomber. the whole of the coun- 
t y p led an unusual, though, as it proved, a 
d tt I appearance of tranquillity. It was there- 
f re f dly heheved that Sh£h Shujah was so 
fi inly tablished, that he had nothing to appre- 
h d b t the occasional outbreaks of the maun- 
tam 1 ns, of perpetual occurrence in AfgliSnistSn, 
d th t Uierefore the greater part of the British 



le had been 
ppo t d, leavmg Sir A. Burnes to take his place 

Cfib 1 There were, however, a few circum- 
stan es which might have shown to a clear ob- 
that the pohtioal horizon could not be as 
b (,ht as it seemed tu he, and that there was mo- 
m tary danger of a tempest. The Afgh^s are 
M I ammedans, of the Soonee creed, and bigoted 
and f tic ; and, however it may be with the 
b! eahs the Sooneea have ever shown a bitter 

rs to Christians, and a horror at bemg under 
th rul ; and Sh&h ^tijah was generally regarded 

th n re deputy of the English. Akbar Kh£n, 
th An er's eldest son, a man of energy and ta- 
i t wh bad steadily refused to surrender, though 
ear tly requested by his father, was now at 
Koul m on the watch to take advantage of this 
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feeling. The ohiefa of elans were further displBaaed 
at the prospect of regular government, for anarchy 
waa their element ; and the reductian at this time 
in the amount of the ailowaneea miuie the a f 
keeping the tribea at the paases in order, and p 
vendng robberies, aided to embitter them. P r 
the Indian gavemment, finding Afgh^iatan to be 
Bueh a large and continued driun on ita finances waa 
unceasingly urging on Shiih Shfljah the necessi J 
oE reducing the expenaea of hia government and 
aa he found great diificulty in collecting rev nae 
ha had recourse to retrenchment, and flelected 
these allowancea BB the object, mider the pretext, 
that hvai the fall in the price of gnan they wonld 
really, though reduced, be as good as ever. This 
reaaouing, however, it is plain, would not convince 
the greedy ehiefs. 

Early in October, three Ghiljye cliiefa of note 
suddenly quitted Cfibul. Aftar plundering a rich 
caravan at Tezeen, they posted themselves in the 
defile of Khoord Cabul, about ten miles from CSbul, 
and through which the road to India rune. Just 
at this time Akbar Khan came to Bamtan, so there 
is reason to suppose the Ghiljyea were actjng in 
concert with him Gen. Sale's brigade was at 
CSbul, only wai^g for the return of a force which 
had been sent to lict in the valley of Zoormut, ta 
the east of Ghuinee, to aet out for its winter-quar- 
ters at JelWabSd, on its way to India. A part of 
it waa now (9th) sent forward to Bootkhak, at the 
m th f h pa:a f Kh i CSbnl ; and on the 
II h G Sal ramp , with the 13th 

L ght I fantry d t m m g they proceeded 
to t re til paaa h h is arly five miles long, 
ta dca many pi es n g to a perpendicular 
h gl Em t! 61)1) t t and approaching Ui 
V h fifty yird t ach tl . The Afghftns, 
arm d w I tl Ju. / I g rifles, occnpied 
th d a, ai d abo t th m ddl of the deAle they 
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dg th "n J a d bj p h g on at all speed, 
Hi tro p pass d tl ro gh d the enemy having 
retired, a part of them returned, and took their 
post at Bootkhak. The troops from Zoormut 
having at length joined. Gen. Sale marched (20th) 
for Khoord-Cabul, and two days later they reached 
Tezeen, having encountered much opposition on 
the way. Capt. Maogregor, the political agent, 
now made a h^aty with tlie chiefs, in which moat 
of their demands were conceded; but AfghSna 
have little idea of keeping faith with iniidel^ and 
the troops on their march for Gundamuit were 
harassed as much as ever. On the way from Jng- 
duluk to that place, they were one day (2eth) very 
vigorously assailed, and lost aome men, and a great 
d^l of baggage. At Gundamuk, Gen. Sale havmg 
Jearned that Jellalabfid waa menaced by the enemy, 
resolved to march for it forthwith. On reaching 
it (Nov. 13), he found that the information he had 

juuring the defences, which were weak ; and to get 
rid of the annoyance caused by the enemy, a force, 
not much exceeding 1000 men in all, was aent out 
(Uth) under Col. Montaith, which speedily put to 
flight at least 5000 of them. To duniniah the con- 
Bumptlon of provisions, the women and children, 
and naeleas part of the male population, were all 
sent away, and it was resolved tu hold the town 
throughout the winter. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



E Etns w ra, meantime, taking place at Cabul, 
which will not soon be forgotten. In order to 
comprehend them, it is requisite to have a tolerably 
clear idea of Uiat city, and of the positions of the 
British troops in ita vicinity. 

The city of Cabul is built on both sides of the 
river of the same name. Adjoining it, on th 
north-eaat, is the Bala Hisaar, or royal citadel, i 
which the king resided ; north of which runa aom 
high ground, called the Siah Snog hills, parallel t 
which on the west, and beyond tlie river, is another 
rather higher range, named the Behmaroo bills. 
From the western, or Ktizziibash ' quarter of the 
city, mna northwards the Kohistan road, close to 
which on the east, about a mile from the town, wa 
the place selected for the cantonment of the Britis 
troops. This was a parallelogram of 1000 yards i 
length, and 600 in breadth, surrounded by a low 
rampart and narrow ditch, with round flanking 
baationa at each comer. Adjoining it on the norUi 
was another enckiaed space of about half the ^e, 
named the Mission Compound, one-half of which 
was appropriated to the envoy,,the other waa for 
the officers of the mission, and his body-guard. 
The cabul river flowed about I quarter of a " 
to the east, and in the same direction there v, 
wide canal, about 150 yards from the cant«nn 
Bridges were made over both the river and 
GBJial. At the aouth-weatem angle of the car 
ment waa the bazaar village ; beyond which, on the 
other tade of the Eohiatan>road, waa the Sbfth 
Bagh, or royal garden. 

Lieut. Eyre ', from whom we derive this desnrlp- 
tion, points out several errors committed by those 
who placed the cantonment in this position. " 
Bays, in the flrat place, that the Bala Hisaar 
the only proper place for the troops, that wet 
keep the city and country in obedience ; and 
certainly the magazine, at least, ought to have ' 
there, and not in the cantonment, which waa fixed 
in a low awartipy ground, and commanded oi 
sidea b;r hilla or forlB. Bnt the greatest error of all, 
and which he aays chielly contributed to the aubse- 
([uent misfortunes, was the placing the Commissariat 
stores out of the cantonment, and in an old fort 
mure than 400 yards from it^ and which was hardly 
capable of being defended. 

It would seem as if every thing conspired to 
bring destruction on the British troopa. Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, who had commanded at Cibul, had 
left the country in the preceding spring. His auc- 
ceasor waa Gen. Elphinstone, a man advanced in 
years, and now suffering from diseaae, which ap- 
pears to have had the effect of we^ening his ui- 
teltect. He had loat all confidence in his own 
judgment, and he was swayed at the wilt of every 
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hj the way, he ahould have known 
India — he had obtained permission W resign the 
command to Gen^ Nott, and return to Europe, and 
he was now on the eve of his departm'e for India. 
The eupeKor olEoera in general ', bh we shall 
were ill-qualified to make up for f ha defieiencie . 
Ilieir chief ; and the envoy, who was a man of 
conrsge and energy, had lulled himself uilo a belief 
that ail waa tianciuil, and that the people were 

The principal pBi:t of tlie troops were in the can- 
tonment ; B. porUon, under Brig. Shelton, was en- 
camped on the other side of the Siuh Sung hills ; 
Ihc 37th Native Infantry, under Major Griffiths, 
was at Khoord Cfihul. The ShSh's own troops 
were principally in the . Bala Hissar. Sir A. 
Burnes, and some of the Europeans in the royal 
service, resided in or near tlie Kazzilbash quarter 
of the town. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd November, 
there was a commotion in the city; the shops were 
all closed, and a rabble of 200 or 300 attacked 
the houses of Sir A. Bumes and of Capt. Johnson, 
the Shah's paymaster. Instead of letting hie guard 
fire on them, which in all probability would have 
put an eud to the outbreak ', Sir A. Burnea went 
and addressed the insurgents from the gallery of 
his house. But to little purpose; the rabble rushed 
on, and though his own sepoys, and those of t' 
paymaster, made a gallant stand, they maseacr 
himself, his brother, and Lieut. Broadfoot, a mc 
Ijallant officer, and every man, woman, and child 
the place ; and plundered the paymaaler's office of 
ail the money thali it conl^ned, and then burned 

Ah n as what had occurred was known in the 
an nm nt, orders were sent to Brig. Shelton to 
1 ad a part of his men mto the Bala Hissar, and 
f th remainder to come into the cantonment ; 
d rs were also sent for the 37th to relnm from 
Kh d CSbul, The ShAh sent one of his sons 
with some Afghan troops, his regiment named 
Canpb ll'a Hindoostanees, and two guns into the 
c ty to p it down tbe insurrection ; but they were 
dr en ff with great loss by tho insurgents, and 
an d their guns with difficulty. As Capt. Law- 
tha envoy's military secretary, was galloping 
a foes to the Bala Hissar, to inform the Sh^h of 
Sh It n s coming, he was attacked by an Afghan 
» h n of their laj^e knives, and when he escaped 
i I was iired at by abont fifty men, who eame 
ut f tl e city. Shortly after, Lieut. Sturt, the 
nginee officer (son-in-law to Gen. Sale), being 
nt f ward by Brig. Shelton, just as he was en- 
f g the hall of audience, was fallen on by n well- 
di TBed young man, who gave him tlirce wounds. 
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building, of which the gales were clijsed as soon as 
he had passed them. Though Brig. Shelton ar- 
rived in the forenoon at the Bala Hissar, and his 
men were eager to be led against the insurgents, 
the day was let to pass away in inaetivitv. 

Early next morning (3rd), the gallant 37th 
Native Infantry arrived in cajitonments, having 
made a most wderly march, though follnwed by 
about 3000 Ghiljyes, and without even Iwing any 
of its baggage. Some guns and morlars were now 
sent into the Bala Hissar, with which Brig. Shel- 
ton was directed to keep up a fire on the eity. In 
the afternoon. Major Swajne was sent toward the 
city with some troops along the Kohistan road, 
with orders lo proceed along the walls to the left, 
and to try to effect a junction with some of the 
troops from the Bala Hissar at the Lahore gate, 
near that citadel. But he encountered so sharp a 
fire &om the Kohistan gate, and other pinces, that 
he found it advisable to return. Soon after, a 
large body of Afghans wore seen to issue from the 
fort of Mahmood Kh&n, which was 600 yards 
south-east of the cantonment, close to the river on 
the road leading from the Bai Hissar to the Shah 
Bagh. They drew np in lino along the river, and 
displayed a flag, but a few shuts scattered them. 
An orfer was now sent for troops to Candahar. 

KeKt day (4th) the enemy look possession of the 
Sh&h Bagh, and threw a strong garrison into the 
fort of Muhamined Shereef, which is close to that 
garden, and within 100 yM^s of the cantonment, 
between which and tiie Commissariat fort they thus 
cut off communication. The defence of this fort 
was committed lo Ensign Warren, of the 5th Na- 
tive Infantry, and 100 men. Having reported that 
he was in danger of being overcome, the general 
gave hasty orders for a party to go, not to reinforce 
him, but to bring him ofi'. The attempt was made, 
but the party was forced to return wt^ great loss. 
A second attempt also proved a, failure. Capt 
Boyd, the assistant-commissary-genoral, having 
now learned what the general was about, hastened 
to him, and raprescnled that the toss of that fort 
would be of irreparable injury, as it cont^ned be- 
side grain all the stores of rum, medicine, clothing, 
&c., while there were not more than two days' 
supply of proviaona in cantonments, and he knew 
not where any more were to be obtained. The 
general now wrote to Warren, to hold out to the 

reached him, and toward night he wrote to say 
that the enemy were mining me fort, and preparing 
to bum the gate, and that his men were deserting. 
He was informed, in reply, that he would be rein- 
forced at two in tile morning I 

At nine at night a council sat at the general's. 
The envoy, who was present, strongly nrg&i the ne- 
cessity of reducing the fort of Mohammed Shereef. 

report was favourable, but still the coundt did 
nuthmg but agree that a detachment Bhoold be 
sent in the morning. Just, however, as it was 
getting ready, Warren eame in, the enemy having 
~et fire to Ihe gate, and the garrison being obliged 
D escape through a hole in the wall. This event 
ccidod the fate of the British ; the KnzzilbBshes, 
'ho had hitherto been neutral, now declared 
gainst them, and they had hardly a friend re- 
laining in the counti'y. 
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In llw morning (6th) the troopa, especially the 
native, vhen they heard of the capture of the fort, 
were furious to be led to ita recapture. Lieut. 
Eyee now urged the general to send a party to 
take Mohammed Shereera fort, by blowing the 
open wilh gunpowder. He gave his consent ; 

through the want of judgment or of spint, a9 

ould appear, of Major Swayne, who led the 
party, the attempt proved a failure. The general 
recalled the troops, though, according t« Lady 
Sale, tiie enemy were actually making their escape 
from the forl^ Next day, however {«th), it was 
regularly breaahed, stormed, and captured. Some 
smart fighting then ensued, in an attempt to get 
pueaes^on of the 8MhBagii,but the enemy, though 
routed in every encuuiiter, assemiiled in such num- 
that it could not be accomplished. 

lans were formed and proposed for recovering 
the Commissariat-fort, but still the general and his 
advisers hesitated, and nothing was done. On the 
9th, at the express desire of the enioy. Brig. Sliel- 
ton was summoned from the Bala Hissar to assist 
the general, whose mental incapacity was apparent, 
'le came, but he added Httlo to the wisdom of tl.e 
ouncil, for his whole tliouglits wore how to get 
back to India as quickly as possible, and he urged 
an immediate retreat to Jellalab£d, a course to 
which the envoy was most strenuously opposed. 
Excepting undaunted eom'age, Shehon does not 
appear to liave posaeaaed any of the qualities ne- 
cessary for command. Despondency prevailed in 
general among tlie officers, and spi'ead to the men. 
""le enemy, reinforced by great numbers of Ghil- 
jyes, now occupied the two ranges of hills between 
which the cantonment lay. Those on the Siah Sung 
descended into the plain, and took possession of 
all the torts in it. Aa one of these, learned the 
Rika-bashee fort, was oppoaite and within musket- 
shot of the Mission Compound, into which the 
enemy began to poor their shot, and as further, if 
they were allowed to surround the c^itonment 
it would be impoaaible to get any providons, the 
genera), at the express desire of the envoy, who 
was obhged to take the whole responubihty on 
himself, ordered a force under Brig. Shelton to 
advance Co storm it (10th). Unfortunately, Capt. 
Bellew, who was to blow open the gate, miaaed it, 
and only blew open a wicket. The stormmg party, 
led by Col. Mackrell, then advanced under a sharp 
lire froia the walls. Only tlie colonel and a few 
officers and men got in, but the garrison thinking 
they were followed by all the rest fled ont of the 
oppofflte gate. But just then a party of the Afghan 
hui'se chai'ged round the comer of the fort next 
tlie wicket. A, cry of " cavalry" was raiaed, and 
a bugler by mistake sonnding tlie retreat, the troops 
began to run. By a roost extraordinary display 
of valonr. Brig. Slielton at length succeeded in 
tallying (hem, and the fort was taken, but in the 
tnean^me all within it had perished, except LieuL 
Bbrd and a Sepoy. For when they found that 
their comrades had retreated they ctosed the gate 
and faatened it with a bayonet ; but the Afghfins 
Boon returned, and having contrived to draw the 
bayonet, rushed in and slaughtered all that were 
■' B except those two, who retired into a stahie, 

ice, till they were relieved, they kept up a 
deadly fire on their assailants, killing upwards of 
bbirty of them. The entire British loss was 200 
killed and wounded. Four other forts were evacu- 
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ated by the enemy, and there was found in tliem , 
good deal of grain. As they were only able t 
take away one half of it before nightfall, Capl. 
Boyd requested Brig, Shelton to leave a guard in 
a small tort; but he refused, and during the night 
the AfghSns carried off the remainder of the grain. 
On the 13th, as the enemy were in oonsiderabio 
force on tlie western heights, whence they fired 
into the cantonment, Shelton vae sent, at t1 
desire of the envoy.to dislodge them. Thie n^ 
done after some hard fighting, the Afgh£ns ad- 
vancmg on llie very bayonets of the infantry and 
driving them down the bill, and " this," says Eyn 

On the 15th Major Pottinger, political agent in 
Kohiston, and Lieut. Haughton, arrived in canton- 
ments. Tliey were both badly woimded, and had had 
almost a miraculous escape from Cbarikar. They 
liad been for several daya besieged by large ^irnn- 
bers of Afgbftns ; the suiTeringe of theniaelvea and 
their meii (mostly Gboorkas and Afghans,) from 
thirst, had been dreadful ; the Mohammedan sol- 
diers had deserted, and the remainder were de- 
stroyed in then' attempt to reaflh Cabul. Intelli- 
gence of another disaster also arrived. A detach- 
ment under Capt Woodbum, which waa co * 
from Ghuznee to Cibul, was snrpriaed and c 
pieces by the enemy. 

Little or nothing was done now till the 22nd. 
The quea^on of removing into the Bala Hiss 
was frequently diacussed, and Eyro is decidedly of 
opinion, that had that course been adopted, the 
subsequent calamities might all have been a' 
But Brig. Shelton was so determined on a ret 
Jelialabld, that he set liie face against every other 
proposal. Some ammunition was merely conveyed 
totheBalaHiaaar. The villageof Behmaroo, which 
stands at the north-eaat extremity of the hills named 
from it, and about half-a-mile from the cantonment, 
was the place from which the troops had of late 
drawn their supphes of grain. On the 22nd, aa the 
enemy was seen crowning the hill over it in large 
numbers, it was resolved again, at the de^re of the 
envoy, to antidpate them in occupying that village. 
The task was committed to Major Swayne of the 
6th 14. 1., and just as he had done at the fort of 
Shereef Shah, instead of entering boldly c 
charging the enemy who were in the place, he kept 
bis men nnder cover, doing nothuig but merely 
firing on the houses. Lieut. Eyre was si ' 
a gun, but could got no position for it except in 
the open field, where the gunners were exposed to 
the fire of the enemy's marltsmen, as also were the 
cavalry which were stationed behind 11^ In the 
evening the troops were recalled, and in the night 
Akbiir Khan arrived at Cabnl. 

At a council held at the general's that night, it 
waa resolved that a force under Brig. Shelton, 
should in tile morning take the village by assault, 
and then maintain the hUl over it against all the 
forces of the enemy. The troops set out at two in 
(lie morning, and crossing the Kohistan road, 
ascended a gorge in the Behmaroo heights oppo- 
site the cantonments, and which dividen them into 
two hills. Having dragged up the only gun they 
had with them, they brought it to a knoll over the 
village, and a fire was opened on an inclosure in it, 
which was supposed to be the enemies' principal 
bivouack. Several ofticcrs now urged Shelton ti 
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lakeadvantageof ihapanioof the enemy, and storm 
the village while it was yet dark, but he would not 
coiieent. At daybreak he sent a party to atorm 
' :r Major Swayne; but this ofBcer mia^ng the 
which was ofeo, came to a wicket which was 
icaded, and then as uauat got hia men under 
r. After they had been there about half an 
hour, suffering from the enemy's fire, they were 
recced, as large liodies of men were seen issuing 
from the city ; and the btigaidier, leaving three 
companies of the 3Tth N. I. under CapL Kershaw 
s a reserve on the iinoll, moved back with the 
est to the part of the hill over the gorge A 
squadron of irregular horse under Lieut. Walker 



hadb. 









n the village. Aa the enemy 
It force on the hill beyond the gorge, 
(10,000 It is said) and theur jmaHi carry a long 
way, Sheiton, was advised to erect a Mitija or 
■ ne breast-work for the defence of the men , but 

Che cavalry of the enemy swept the plain to the 
!(t. and it was found necessary to recall L;eut 
Walker The British poaUon was, therefore, now 
Rurrounded on all sides, except that next the can 
loament. Bcig. Shelton had drawn up the infantry 
m two squares, and placed the cavalry behmil 
them in one mass, thus preseating a, broad mark 
for the enemies' jtuaUt, from which the troops 
Buffered severely. Bodies of the enemies' cavalry 
were now seeu issuing from the Shah Bagh in 
order to get between the troops and the canton- 
ment , but they were checked by some troops in a 
mu'jwi or tomb, and by a fire from the 



> had < 



this ( 






icended in the gorge, and creeping up the other 
B, picked off the British skirmishers ; and 
though the brigadier offered 100 rupees to any 
[nan who would take a fiag which they had planted 
mthm thirty yards of the first square, none would 
3tir As fruitless were the efforts made to get 
D charge bajoneta. The Ghazees now 
ish at the gun ; the cavalry refused to 
cnarge wnen ordered, and all but the second square 
gave way and ran. The officers with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in rallying them behind this 
sqnare The Ghazees then retired, taking with 
" n the limber and horses of the gun. 

t H as now past noon ; fresh assailants ponred 
forth from the town and village, and the firing 
ot tlie long jusoiis was thinning tho troops, who 

! suffering from heat and tSirsL Brig, Sh ' 

then sent to request Major Kershaw to mc 
nd jam him. Bat that oSicer, who had bi 
the whole morning hard pressed by the enemy 
from the village, and who feared if he quitted the 
knoll his retreat would be ent off, suggested ' 
it would be better for them to fall took on 
By this time the front ranks of the first square 
' ' ' 1 mowed down, and when they bega 
toward Major Kershaw, the Ghazee 
made a rush and completely hroie the squan 
All order was now lost ; the men rushed down Hi 

e for the cantonment ; the reserv 

followed their example, tlie enemy poured round 



them 



a alls! 



it that tl 






ecked by a fire from tJie Mission Compound, 
and that a chief named Osman Kh^ hnlted and 
drew off his men who were foremost in the pur- 
suit, hai'dly a man would have escaped. As it was 



the lose was tremendous, for as the wounded Wi 
left behind they were all massacred. 

Lieut, Eyre notices and severely comments 
not less than nin gross errors committed by Brig. 
Shelton on this disaetcuue day, namely :-^taking 
but one gun with him ; not storming the village 
in the dark ; not raising a sunjra .' placing the 
cavalry where it could not act and waa exposed 
to the enemies' tire instead of on the plain ; refus- 
mg to retreat in time. The last we shall state i 
tlie indignant writer's own words : " All," says hi 
"have heard of the British 64«akes at Watei 
loo, which defied the repeated desperate onsets i 
hapoleuna choicest cimdrg. At Behmaroo h 
formed squares to resist the dielaTit jire of infantry, 
thus presenting a solid mass against the ail 
perhaps the best marltsmen in the world ; the 
squares being securely pei'ched on the summ 
1 steep and narrow ridge, up which no cavalry 
evidd charge with effect. A Peninsular genen ' 
would conaider this to be a novel fashion ; yi 
Bng Shelton had flie benefit of Peninaular espe- 
neuce in iiis younger days, and, it must be owned, 
was nei er surpa^ed in dauntless bravery." 

There remained only two honourable com 
now, to retire to tlie Bala Hissar and defend it 
the uttermost, or to nmke a bold effort to reach 
JellalabSd. But against the former Siieltvu and 
the (thers made tiieir old objections of difficulty 
and danf,er, as if any coarse could be free from 
them ; and it was resolved to have recourse I 
negotjadon to effect a retreat to India- A letti 
from Osman Khfin to the envoy having anivei 
he requested the opinion of the genera! as to tl 
posHbiiity of retaining their position ; and he, as i 
doubt he was instructed, replied that it was impos- 
sible, and advised negotiadon. But the ti 
proposed by the chiefe were not to be endured, 
even by those most anxious for retreat. The Bri- 
tish were required to deliver up Sh£h Shujah and 
his family, and lay down their arms, in which case 
their lives might perhaps be spared and they per- 
mitted to leave tlie country. 

Little occurred during some days. On the night 
of the 4tli, then December, the Afghans made a 
fruitless attempt to blow open with powder the 
gate of Mohammed Shereers fort ; but next day 
they succeeded in destroying tlie bridge over the 
river, at which they had been at work unopposed 
for the last ten days, though the bridge was o:' 
utmost importance, and it might have been secured 
by placing a party in a small fort close by it, and 
several officers had solicited to be allowed to i 
so, but in vaiu, the principle of the leaders bell ^ 
to listen to no salutary counsel In the night, 
Lieut, Stnrt succeeded in destroying a mine 
which tlie Afghans were running under one of the 
towers of Mohammed ShereePs fort, and in the. 
morning (6th) its garrison was relieved by a com- 
pany of the Queen's 44th under Liout^ Gray, and 
one of the 37th N. I. under Lieut. Hawtrey. In 
order to destroy the mule, it hod been necessary Ui 
make a, breaj^h m Uie wall, which however had 
been well barricaded and secured. Bnt some 
Afgh^shavmgnow crept up to it, Hred in through 
the barricade and wounded Lieut. Gray, On h: 
retiring to have hia wound dressed, \us men loi 
all courage, and tliey collected their l>edding as 
for a retreat, A sudden rush of the enemy at tli 
breach completed their panic, and they flung then 
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vea precipately over the walls. Tlie Sepoys, 
10 at lirst remaned firm, at length fallowed their 
example, and Lieut. Ilawtrey was the last to leave 
' :e fort, of which the enemy took immediate poa- 
ssion. A party of the 44lh, who were slatiuned 
in the hazaar-vifiage, also showed so VQUoh inclina- 
tion t^ follow the example of their eomrades, tliat it 
was found neceeearj' to replace them b; a company 
of the 37th N. I. 

So raatlera remained till the llth, the chief 
nilitar; men being all for negotiation and retreat 
in ^mnst any terms. On that day the envoy had 
1 meetjni with tha Afgh^ chiefs on the plain 
owacd Slab Sung, in which he proposed, as the 
heads of a treaty, the complete evacuation of the 
country by the Diitiah, they being furnished with 
supplies on the road, and some chiefa accompany- 
ins them as hostages ; the Ameer, his bmily, and 
otSerato be allowed to return, and Sh6h Shijah at 
his option ta remain or to depart with the Briciah ; 
la amnesty to be granted to all who bad sided with 
the ShSh or the British ; means of transport for 
ba^age, &o., to be supplied. After some violent 
oppo^tion from Alibar Kbfin, the ehiets assented 
to these tenng, and it waa arranged that the 
British ahould depart in three days. Next day, 
""iwever, came a new proposal from the chiefs, 
unely, that the Shfih Slilijah rfiould continue to 
lign on condition of marrying hie daughters to 
le principal ciiiefe, and of his giving np the prac- 
:e of keeping tlie great men standing at his gale 
waidng for an audience, a pracdoe wliich had 
manly contributed to mate him nnpopular. Such 
was the absard pride of this infatuated prince, that 

tbeso reaannable tenns, in making which, it may 
ir be doubted, if the chiefs were sincere. 
.^. .wo in the afternoon next day (13th), the 
British troops began to evacuate the Bala ftissar, 
Akbar Kbin waa at the gate to escort tiiem ; but 
n having endeavoured to force an entrance, 
the king's guard shut the gate, and a round or two 
of grape was tired on them ; Akbar KhSu, hoping 
to be able to renew the attempt with better success 
if the gate was opened to readmit the troops, de- 
.red that it waa now too late, and no longer safe 
for them to proceed, and that they must wait Ijll 
ning. But the king refuaed to let them in; and 
they h^ to spend the night expoaed to the bitter 
cold, without Bbeiter or covering. Early in the 
morning they aet out, and at nine o'clock they 
reached the cantonment. 

Two days after (I6th) the Shah withdrew his 
consent from the arrangement that had been made, 
and the treaty became as at itrst. The chieia now 
refused to supply provisions or fomge, unless ail 
the forls were given op to theni ; and though this 
s putting themselves completely in their power, 
1 general and hia council consented. On the 
th there was a fall of snow, which covered the 
ground to the depth of five Inches, and remained 
ou it all through the winter. The chie^ now (20th} 
demanded a portion of the guns and ammunition 
immediately, and ^at Brig. Sbelton shouhl be 



march at once for Jellalab&d. A council sa^ but, 
like all councils of war, it decided ag^nst action 
jind enterprise. Gen. Sale bad already declared 
that it was quite imposeible for him to march to 



CSbul, and they now learned that the reinforce- 
ment which they had expected ftem Kandahftr, 
had been stopped by the snow. 

On the 21st, the four hostages which were to be 
given were agreed on, the chiefs not insiating on 
Shclton's being one, as he had " expressed a de- 
ided objection to undertake the duty," Next day, 
Capt. Skinner, who was living at this time under 
the protection of Akbar KhOn, was the bearer of 
the following proposals to the envoy, that Ameenoo- 
lah Khin, one of the principal chiefa, should be 
seized on the following day, and delivered up to 
him ; that our troops shonld occnpy the Bala 
Hissar, and Mohammed Khin's fort ; Shah Sblijah 
continue to reign, and Akbai Kh^ t« be his vizir, 
and the British troops to remmn where they were 
till spring. The envoy, glad t* catch at any thing 
that promised to eitncate him from hia present 
difiieulties, assented to this plan, though it had 
treachery on the face of it, and signed the paper 

On the following day {23rd), abont noon, the 
envoy set out, accompanied by Captiuna Iiawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie, to meet Akbar Kb&a in 
the plain toward Siah Sung, He requested the 
genera! to have two regimenta and two guns in 
readiness for seoret service, namely, occupying the 
fort and the Bala Hisaar, and to keep tlie garriaon 
on the alert, and the walls strongly maimed. When 
those who were with him expressed tlieir appre- 
hen^on of the danger he was encountering, from 
the well-known treachery of the Afghans, he de- 
clared that he had no confidence in them, but that 
he thought the chance of auccesa worth the risk. 
" At any rale," he added, " I would rather suffer a 
hundred dealiis, than live the last six weeks over 
again." Near the bridge they were met by Akbar 
Khan, and some other chiefs, among whom was a 
brother of Araeenoolah'a, but even that did not open 
the envoy's eyes ; neither did the appearance of 
crowds of armed Afghans, that were hovering 
about on all aides. 

After the usual civilitiea, the envoy presented 
Akbar Eh£n with an Arab horse, for which 301)0 
rupees had been given that morning. They all 
then sat down near some riwng ground, which par- 
tially concealed them from the cantonment. Capt. 
Lawrence drew their attention to the number of 
armed followera that were around them, in order 
that they migiit be removed, but Akbar Khan ex- 
claimed, " No ; they are all in the secret ; " and he 
scarce had spoken, when the hands of the envoy 
and his conipnnions were suddenly grasped from 
behind, and their swords and pistols were snatched 
away. The three officers were dragged . off, and 
each made to mount behind a chief ; and in their 
last view of the envoy, they beheld him struggling 
violentiy with Akbar Khan, " conElemation and 
horror depicted on his countenance." Numbers of 
fanatic Ghazees tnshed on them, bnt the chiefa 
defended them till they reached Mohammed Khan's 
fort, where Lawrence and Mackende were plaeed 
in safety ; but Trevor, happening to fall from the 
horee, waa slaughtered without mercy. In the 
fort, while all were congratulating the chieb on 
the success of their Btratagem, one voice alone, 
that of an old Moollah, was raised to condemn it. 
He cried, that " the name of the Faithful waa tar- 
nished, and that in future no belief could be placed 
in them ; that Uie deed was foul, and could never 
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be of advantage to the authors." In the night 
.Ihey were taken to Akbar KliSn's house in tlie 
city, where he received them oourteoualy, and ei- 
pressed his sorrow for the Bvente of the da Th 
now learned, for the firat tjme, the fate h 
envoj and of Capt. Trevor. 

It seems that the plan which had been an g 
was to seize the person of ttie envoy, and b 
him into the city, where ths chiefs hoped to be 
able to make him consent to any terms the d 

dictate. Bat tie made so strennous a res ai 
that Atbar Kh3n, despairing of being able ar 
him off alive, and excited by his passions, sh m 
in the body with a pistol, his own gift at h 
ference ; and the Ghazcea then ruahed d 

hacked him to pieces. His head was out ft d 
his body and that of Capt. Trevor, were afterw 
exposed in the bazaar of the city. 

Such was the fate of Sir William Maon ghte 
the original anthor of the ilt-ontened expe to 

A^hinistftn. He was a mail of conaidera ta 
lent, but, as would appeal, not of correct political 
views ; ^11 of conftdence in himself, and too ready 
to place confidence in others. Hia 1^ acts evinced 
»;eat unprudence ; bnt it is only fair to conclude 
that his sulTerings, from tiie lamentable incapacity 
and total want oi decision and enei^ in his mih- 
tory coadjutors, had made him desperate, if they 
had not actually impaired his mental powers. Had 
he possessed the requisite authority, it is probable 
that he would have averted the subsec[ncnt cala- 
mities ; for with him, as we may have observed, 
had originated every measure of -energy. 

It may well be supposed, that the faineant in the 
cantonment made no effort to avenge his fate. On 
the contrary, as soon as they had ascertained it, 
they requested Major Fottinger to act in his place, 
in carrying on the treaty with the chie^. These 
now required, that all the guns but six should he 
left behind ; Chat all Che treasure should be given 
up ; and that married men and their iiimiUes 
siioiild lake the place of the present hostages. 
Christmas-day passed gloomily. The day follow- 
ing, letters came from Peshawar announcing Che 
march of reinforcements from India, and Osman 
Kh&n offered to escoM them all safe lo Peshawnr 
for live Ia«s of rupees. Shortly after arrived some 
throji, or bankers, for the purpose of negotiating 
bills on India to the amount of fourteen lacs, pay- 
able on the promise of the late envoy to the chiefs, 
if the troops were conducted safely to JellalabAd. 
Major Fottinger protested strongly ag^nst thus 
binding the government, merely to save their own 
lives and property, and proposed rather to hold out 
at CSbul, or to march for JellalabSd. But Ilie 
council of war decided unanimously lo treat and 
to pay any thing, rather than to fight. As the 
chiefe required four married hostages with their 
families, a circular was sent round to try if that 
nnmber would voltmteer, on being assured of an 
allowance of SOOO rupees a month ; but Lieut. 
Eyre alone consented hi remain. The chiefs, there- 
fore, agreed to waive that pait of the treaty ; the 
bills were given, the guns were tranaferred, and 
the dok were sent into the city, wliore they were 
to remain under the protection of the chieAi. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A the morning of Thursday, the 

6 h nat S he British fiirces issued i 
h mo undertake a dreary ma 

nn red with anow and tlirough 

d d fi es, Jellalabad. They numbered 

450 ftghU g m n a d the camp followera amounted 
I as OW men, beside women and chil- 
dre A Ag hief, named Jubbar Khan, was 

to be their escort. It had been the earnest advice 
of their Afghan friends, that they should, if pi 
«bie, get through tlie Khoord CSbul ^ss on the 
first ^y, but perhaps it was not possible ; at all 
events, the general would not mate (he effort, and 
they advanced only.siit miles that day. They bi- 
vouacked for tlie night in the enow, and numbers 
died of the cold. 

The following morning (7th) they marched four 
mflea to Bootkhak ; but, instead of entering the 
pass, they hailed there for the night, at the lesire 
of Akbar Kh^, who, it seemed, was now to be 
their escort. This day they sustaiaed many at- 
tacks from the Afghans, and were obliged to spibe 
some of their guns. Akbar Khin required that 
six more hostages should be given, to ensure their 
not going beyond Tezeen tQl Gen. Sale should have 
evacuated JellatabSd; and next day (SUi) Major 
Fottinger, and Cwtains Lawrence and Mackenzie, 
whom he specified, were sent to him. Ahont mid- 
day the mingled mass began to enter that fom 
able defile, of which the ados were filled v 
ferocious uhiljyes. The stream which ran foam- 
ing and roaring thrimgh it had to be crossed eight- 
and-twenCy times. No order could be preserved ; 
soldiers and camp-followers alike pressed on amid 
the dense shower of balls from the Ghiljye iaeaife, 
and 3000 are stated as the lowest nmnber of those 
who perished in the pass. In this fatal passage 
Lady S^e's son-m-law, Lieat. Sturt, was mortally 
wounded. That galknt lady herself was also 
wounded m the arm, as she galloped along with 
the advance. At length they reached Khoord 
C£bul, where they bivouacked under a fall of snow 
which lasted till morning. The troops were most 
anxious to go on, justly deeming their only chance 
of escape to be in the rapidity of their advance ; 
hut at the desire of Akbar Kh&n, Che general made, 
tiiem halt. About noon, Capt. Skinner arrived with 
a proposal from that chief, that all the women ani 
children in camp should be placed under bis pro 
tection, and he promised to escort them safely 
keeping them a day's march in the rear of thi 
army. Though Kttie reliance coald be placed or 
Afghan honour, the general was persuaded by 

Capt. Skinner to tmst him, and the married oifi 

widi their families, and the other women and i 
dren, were committed to the charge of a party of 
Afghan horse, sent for the purpose. During this 
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day the men belonging to tlie 
tu desert in grest numbers. 

At break of da; ou the 10th, h wh m x d 

usual, pressing forward to the i 

' e of safely. The advance, con g 

Bome troopers, managed at long h 

front, anil reached a, nurrovv gorge (not 

than ten feet wide) named the Tunghee Ta- 
reekee, or Dark Faes, on the heigiit to the right 
" which the Afgh&na had (aken their post, whence 
ey ponred inceesant volleys into the gocgc. The 
Irauce pnshed through, though with great loBa, 
and reached Kubbar-e-Jubljar about iive miles off, 
— re Ihey were at length joined by some strag- 
glers, ftom whom they learned tliat of all llie troops 
which had marched that morning from Khoord 
to Cabul, there remained iion' only themselves. 
The whole of the iniun and rear columns had been 
cut off, for the men had flung away their arms and 
"ed, and the Afghina rosliing on them aword in 
aud had massaered them without mercy. The 
whole British force now coniisted of 50 artillery- 
men with one howilaer, 70 men ol the 44th, and 
ISO troopers. There still remained abuat 4000 of 
the camp-followers. 

The general sent Capt. Skinner to remonstrate 
wi^ Akbar Khiln on this breach of treaty. But 
he declared, whedier truly or not, tliat it was 
totally out of his power to resti'ain the Ghiljyes in 
their present state of excitement ; and he proposed 
9 the only resource, that the troops should lay 
own their arms and place theiDselves under his 
protection, aud lie would convey them safe to Jella- 
' ' ' i ; but the camp-followers as being so nume- 
must he left to their fate. To these terms 
the general could not bring himself to consent, and 
the march was resumed. Numbers of the camp- 
followers, and some wounded ofBcers, had gone on 
before ; and wh^n the troops came to a narrow 
defile ^bout five miles off, leading into the Tezeen 
valley from Ijie heights named the Huft Kotul, 
they found it strewed with dead bodies. The deiile 
was tliree miles long, and its heights were covered 
with Ghiljyes ; and but for the dauntless valour 
1 enei^ of Brig. Shelton, who commanded the 
Lr-guard, the whole of uie troops would have 
been deslruyed. At four in t' ' ' 
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a than 12,000 persons had pensh d 
wi tim ui last fom' dreadful days. 

C pt Skinner being sent to Akbar K1 Ita 
hro ght back the same answer as before. As t 
V f tl utmost importance to be able to g t 
hrongl th strong pass of Jngdulluk before t\ 
' L Id have time to occupy it, the iro ps 
g their last gun, set out at seven a tii 
f l]>at place twenty-one miles distant, 
the dai'hnesB, they did not sasC^n as 
as usnai, and in the morning (11th) tliey 
K ttur-Sung witbm ten miles of Jugdul- 
now every inch of the road was con- 
d though Shelton with the rear-guard 
p rf rmed prodigies of valour, the Are of the 
) ; was murderous. At five o'clock, Capt. 
bkm ho had been sent to Akbar KhSn, re- 

L d w th a request from that chief for the 
ral t meet bun at a conference, aud a demoud 
B a 'Ihelton and Capt Johnson as hostages 
tl vaouation of JellalabSd. They all went. 



and were received witli appai'ent kindness ; food 
was immediately supphed them, and they enjoyed 
a refreshing sleep for the first time since they had 
left Cibul. 

Akbar KhAn had assured them that food ar 
escort should be sent to the famishing troops. 
But none came ; and all through the next day 
(12th) they were exposed to constant attacks fror" 
the Afghans, by one of whom Capt. Skinner w^ 
treacberausly killed. At night, leaving the sic 
and wounded behind, the survivors set once moi 
fonvard ; but the Ghiljyes were on the alert, and 
in the Jugdulluk defile, a masaaere similar to thi ' 
in the Tungee Tareekee euaued. Brig. Anqueti 
Col. Chambers, Major Thain, and thirteen othe 
ofiicera were among the slain. Next day (13th) 
the survivors made their way to Gundamuk, but 
here the tragedy was completed by a rush of the 
Afghans sword in hand, Capt, Bellew and abou 
dozen other officers with some troopers had ridd 
off for JellalabH '"■'^ "f the whole number only 
one. Dr. Brydun, reached that place. Never, per- 
haps, «nce war began among mankind, has the 
destruction of an army been more complete ; and 
it is lamentable to think that it was entirely caused 
by the disgraceful incapacity, ignorance, and wil- 
fulness of those to whose care it had been c 
mi tied. 

Widely different was the conduct of the 
soldier who commanded in Jellalabdd. Though 
without money, short of both provisions and am 
nitioB, and with a force scarcely adequate to 
defence of the place, be refused to obey the order 
to evacuate it, and calmly awaited the attack of 
all the forces the Afghans might be able ta bring 
against it. A brigade had been assembled under 
Col. Wylde to relieve him ; but it proved unable to 
effect the passage of tlie Khyber Pass, aud it was 
found neCBBsaiy to abandon the fort of All Mu» 
jeed. 

Ill Kandahar it had at first been attempted to 
obtain the aid of the neighbouring chiefs by money, 
and a lac of rupees was thus fruitlessly expended, 
for they ail went off and joined the enemy, 
they had assembled in force near the city, G 
Mott led out his men (Jan. 13) to attack them.' 
He found them posted with a morass in front, and 
while the British troops were at a distance, they 
b pt up a fire with tlieir matobloelis ; but on their 
n ar r approach they broke and fled witli prccipi- 

b 1 w e the closing events of the unfortunate 
admi 1st ation of Lord Anciiland. How far he 
wa p sonally to blame for what occurred, it 
n ea y to ascertain ; but his great error seerat 
ha be n the sanctioning the profitless proj 
f t ng Shiih Shuj^. On the last day of 
February his successur, Lord Elienborough, landed 
at Calcutta. 

One more disaster befell the British ai-mt 
Afghanistan. Col. Palmer, who commanded in 
Ghuznee, had applied to the authorities at C&bul 
for permission to repair the works and lay in pro- 
visions, but to no purpose. At length, jnst when 
it was too late, he ventured to act on his own 
responrability. On the 20th November came, as 
we have seen, the first fall of snow, and on the 
same day the enemy made their appearance. But 
the nest week they retired on hearing of the 
advance of troops from Kandahiir. They soon. 
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howBVBC (Dec. 7)> returned in greater numbers. 
Policy suggested to turn tite inhabitajits out of the 
awn; but an onfounded idea of their being Caithful 
the British, and the reflection on the cruelty of 
tummg 80 many poor people out to perieh in the 
soon, made the idea be diemissed at onoe. The 
conaequence viaa, tliat thej dug a hole through tho 
wall (16th), and admitted their countrymen, and 
the garrison after a night anil a day's hard fighting, 
had to retire into the dtadel. The weather now 
proved extremely ^vere, the buov often fell to a 
' h of two feet, tiring waa exceeding scarce, and 
■isions very aoanty, the snfferinga of the men 
nere natives of India were ahnost beyond 
irance. A kind of truce, therefore, was made 
the enemy (Jan. 15), by which the fort was 
to be Enrrendered on the arrival of Sheins-ud-diu 
Khin. This person did not arrive till the middle 
of Febroaryj and Col. Palmer continaed to amuse 
him for some tiiOB longer. At last the patience 
of the Afghans was exhanst«d, and the garrison 
marched out (March 6), under the security of a 
treaty signed and sworu to by all the chiefs that 
tliey should be escorted in safety to Peahawur, ni^ 
their arms, baj^ge, &c. They were to remain in 
a part of the town under the dladel till the road 
to Cibnl should be olear. But they soon had a 
specimen of the usual Afghan fiuth ; the very next 
day their qnartera were attacked, and many of 
them slain by the Ghnzees. This continued till 
the 10th, during which tinie Sheme-ud-din repeat- 
edly sent, offenng the officers his protection if they 
would leave the Sepoys to their fate. This they 
steadily refused to do ; bat tlie men themselves, 
thinking tliey had no other chance of esc^e, re- 
solved to dig a hole through the wall, and tiy to 
reach Feehawur, which they fancied not to be more 
than fifty or sixty miles off through tlie inonntsunB. 
They Hsiied thdr officers to accompany them, and 
on their refusal made the attempt, but with the 
success that might have been anticipated. They 

St bewildered m the fields, and in the morning 
ey were cut to pieces or made prisoners. The 
officers had mean time surrendered,aJid on renewed 
oatha of kind usage, but they were, of course, ill- 
reated and plundered. The treatment, however, 
aried according to the intelligence that came from 
JellalabAd i^r Kandahar, and the hopes or fears of 
their guards. 

Before Lord Auckland reigned the government, 
he had been making preparations for the relief 
if Jellaiabfid, and immediately after Col, Wylde'- 
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for that purpose at Feshawur, to move under the 
command of Gen, PoUock ; but it was not till Apnl 
that that ofHcer was able to march for the Khyber 
Pass. Meanwhile Gen. Sale had succeeded in 
putting the works of Jellalabfid in a oondition to 
resist any attempt of the Afghans, when there 
occurred (Feb. 19) one of those earthquakee which 
are common in that coantry, and which levelled 
1 instant the greater part of the works. The 
'son, undismayed, instantly commenced the 
' storation, and by the end of the month 
■e ag^D in a state of defence. Akbor 
Kh^ who was now only seven miles off, could find 
solution of this phenomenon but magic. He 
)on after invested the place, and kept up a strict 
blockade. Various gallant sallies took place, and 
at length (April 7) a brilliant attack was made on 
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his camp. Three columns, two of SOO men c 
and one of 360 led by Cols. Deniiie and Montcith 
and Capt. Havelock, issued from the town early iti 
the morning. They found tiie enemy, 6000 in num- 
ber, drawn out before their , camp, their right rest- 
ing on a fort, their left on the Cibul river ; some 
works were filled with marksmen. Capt. Have- 
lock's column succeeded in piercing the enemies' 
left ; the centra] one directed its enorts against a 
square fort in the line which was obstinately de- 
fended, and here the gallant Dennie fell mortally 
wounded. The rear of this fort being gainei? 
orders were ^ven for a goner^ attack on th 
enemies' camp. The Afghans made eveiy offorl 
by a Bust^ned fire and by charges of cavalry, t 
check their advance, but in vain ; their line wa 
penetrated on all sides, thar gnus were captured, 
and their camp set on fire ; and their whole force 
was soon in full retreat. Nine days after this 
t^nry ( 16th) Gen. Pollock and his forces reac 
Jellalab&d. By the judicious employment of 
fianking companies to storm the heights, he had 
threaded the formidable Khyber Pass without any 
loss of men or baggage. 

Gfen. Nott stillretained KaiidahSr. Leading 
out a part of bis troops (March 7) be drove the 
enemy over the rivers Tumak and Urgundab, and 
then (i)th) put them totally to tlie rout. During 
hia absence an attempt on the city was defeated 
with great loss to the assailants. In the end of 
tiie month, Brig.-gen. England, who waa advancmg 
from Sinde, having reachM Quetta in safety, was as 
he moved on frem that town so vigorously opposed 
by the enemy in the passage of a narrow defile, 
that ha was obliged to fall back to Quetta with a 
loss of 9B men killed and wounded. 

In this month also occurred an event, which, 
tiiough of no great, consequence in itself, tei 
to relieve the British government from some 
barrassment, namely, the death of Sh^h Shujah. 
As he was riding from the Bala Hissar to his 
camp at Siah Sung with the eldest son of Nawab 
Zotuhn Khin', the latter shot him with a double- 
barreled gun. 

There was now a victorious Britiah force at Jel- 
lalabad, and another at Kandah^, which could be 
easily reinforced from Sinde. The Afghflns, it 
was dear, could not witiistand the Biitieh troops 
in the field, and they never could remwn long at 
unity among themselves. The fine weather, more- 
over, was at hand, and provisions would be more 
easily procured. It ia of absolute neeeswty in the 
East to make a display of power, as forbearance is 
sure to be ascribed to impotence. All, therefore, 
we should suppose, poiutod out the policy of the 
return of the British to C£lbul, and makmg the 
AtghSns conscious of their power. But such had not 
be^ the policy of Lord Auckland. Overwhelmed, 
as it would appear, by the torn aflairs had take 
C£bu1, bis only thoaght had been how to get 
remaining troops out of that fatal country ; and it 
was for this sole purpose that the forces of Gene- 
rale Pollock and England had been assembled. 
The policy of his successor was not different ; in 
all h^ lettors and orders to Sir Joseph Nicholle, 
t^e commander-in-chief, to Generals Pollock and 
Nolt, tho theme is the speedy evacuation of Afgli^- 
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the troops Bhould not cnmmance their mariji ft 
India till the autumn, and at length, in the month 
of July, a reluctant consent waa given to their 
advance on Cfkbul, if they felt themselves strong 
enough to do it in safety. From all which it ap- 
peara quite plain, that the reBtoration of our mili- 
tary glory in the eyee of the people of the East, 
was due solely to those two distinguished officei^, 
both of whom belonged to tha Company's ser- 

Aa aoon as Gen. Polioolt had obtained permia- 
sion to act on the offenave, he had sent out a force 
under Brig. Montejth, winch destroyed five-and- 
thirty torts in the vicinity of JellolabSd. On the 
23cd August, he marched from that place for Gun- 
damnk. On his arrival there (.23rd), he learned 
that the enemy were in some force at a fort and 
village two miles otT ; and next morning he led a 
part of his troops agi^nst them, but they fled after 
a slight re»stance. The troops remained nearly 
a fortnight at Sundamnk, and then (Sept. 7) re- 
sumed their march for Jogdoluk, in two divisions, 
under Sic Robert Sale and Gen. McCaskill. The 
first dlvi^on, on coming to a, pass on the ruad, 
found the heights, which formed a hind of amphi- 
theatre on the eight, held by the enemy, who were 
thus enabled to fire into the column across a deep 

sent to dislodge them, before whom they retired 
without fighting, to the summit of a steep lofty 
mountain. But hither they were followed, though 
with great labour and ditfienlty, and theyretirod 
as nsual. The tirst divimon then advanced to 
Tezeen, where it was joined by the second A 
halt was made for a day, to refresh tha eattl b 
longing tfl the latter; and the enemy ascribing th 
of course, to the fear of advancing, commence 1 t 
tacking the pickets on the left flank, and wl 
repelled there, on tha right, but with ea littl 
cess. Next day (13th), when the army comm d 
its march, all the hills round the valley oE T ee 
were occupied by the enemy, and their hor p 
peared in the plajn. Troops were sent to di 1 dg 
them from the heights, and tJiey advanced b Idlj 
to meet tlieoi ; but they coold not withstand th 
bayonet, uid their horse were scattered hy the 
charge of the British cavalry. At the fatal Huft 
KotuI, leading out of the valley, the Afghans of- 
fered a determined reliance, but they were driven 
from position to position, and the whole British 
force, emeraing from ^e pass, marched unopposed 
to Khoord Cabul. The Afghins are swd to have 
had on thUwccauon 16,000 men in the field, led by 
Akbac Khftn in person. The British loss was only 
thirty-two killed and 130 wounded. On the ISth, 
fien. Pollock encamped at C&bul ; and next day, 
amid the roar of artillery, the shonta of the troops, 
and the sound of martial mueic, he planted tiie 
banner of England on the Bala Ilissar, 

We are now to trace the march of Gen. Nott to 
the same pla^e. In May, he had been joined by 
Gen. England, and by the garrison of Khelat-e- 
Ghiljye, which he had been ordered to withdraw. 
While the troops sent for this last purpose, under 
Col. Wvmer, were away, the enemy to the number 
of 10,000 occupied some hills near Kandahar; 
but Gen. Nott, with only 1000 infantry, 260 ca- 



valry, and twelve guns, marched out against them, 
and carried their portions in less than an hour '. 

When Gan. Nott got permisdon to move, his 
confidence m his troops was such, that he resolved 
to take only a part to Csbul, the rest retired with 



a large stock of ammunition and provisions for 
forty days. They met with little annoyance till 
the 28th, when a party sent out to protect some 
grass-cutters, whom the enemy had fallen ihi, came 
in the ardour of pursuit on an Afghftn army, by 
whom they were diiven olf with considerable loss. 
As the attack on the graas-outtera had proceeded 
from an adjacent fort^ a party was sent against it. 
Some persDuB came out to sue for forbearance, and 
an ofhcer and some men were directed to enter, 
and see if their statements were true. But as they 
approached the fort, they were greeted with a 
shower of balls, and the troops then mshed in and 
slaughtered all in the place, which proved to be 
full of armed men. Shems-od-din, of Ghuznee, 
being now in the vicinity of the British camp In 
great force, Gen. Nott led out one-half of his troops 
against him (30th). After a cannonade on both 
sides the British advanced to the attach, and the 
enemy at once broke and fled. The troops at 
length (Sept. 5tli) appeared before Ghuznee, and 
were preparing to make an assault the next day ; 
hut when the mornmg came it was found that the 
citadel had been evacuated in the night. As it 
had been determined to destroy this plaice, fourtaen 
mines were sprung under the walls of the citadel, 
and the gateways and principal buildings of the 
town were fired ■ On his further march to Cabul, 
G N tt dispers d f rce f I 000 Afghans, and 
1 ra I d tl t tj th 17 h, two days after 
G P 11 k 
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pnso was now the only 
matier oi imponance. After the fatal 9th of 
January, they had been conveyed to (he vicinity of 
Jellalabfid, where they had been detained in a 
fort, at a place named Bnddeeabad, while Akbar 
Kh£n was engaged in his operations against that 
town. After his defeat, on the 7th April, they 
were removed, and taken to different places on the 
way to cabuL During these removals. Gen. El- 
phinstone breathed his last, and his body was sent 
to Jellalab^ for interment. On the 34th May, 
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thej arrived aC a fort in a vallej, about thi-ee miles 
from Caliul, and there they remained till the 25th 
Augasl^ when they werp obliged t« set out tor 
Banitan, it being Abbar Kti&n's declared inten- 
tion — as Gen. Follook refused t« evacuate the 
idilion of their beiug released— to 
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buted a 



among the Usbeg chiefs. Their conductor, named 
Saleh Mohammed Kh£n, was an Afghan, who huA 
been a subahd^r in one of ShSh ShAjah's regi- 
ments, bat who had deserted to Dost Moliammed 
in i840. On the 3rd September, they reached the 
valley of Bamian, where they remained till the 
nth, when a, positive ui'der for their immediate 
departure for Kooloom came from Atbar Kh£n. 
All hope of deliverance seemed now at an end, and 
they were redgning themeelvea to their fete, when 
Major Pottmger came to say that Saleh Moham- 
med had offered to deUver them to the British 
general, on being assured of 30,000 rupees in cash, 
and 1000 rupees a month for his life. With this 
nffer they gladly closed, and they all signed their 
names to the requiate documents. 

Still they were by uo means out of diuiger, for 
Alfbar Khan was hourly expected to arrive, on his 
way to Kuoloom, and Saleh Mohainmed'a troops 
could not be relied on. On the other baud, Che 
Huzareh tribe, that iidisbited the valley of Ba- 
mian where they were, being mostly Shccahs, 
strongly m their favour, and declared their 
less to tabo up arms on their aide against 
Akbar. Major Pottingcr boldly nominated a new 
goventor to the province, in the name of the 
liritish government, and made grants (o the dif- 
ferent diiefs; and the two little forts which they 
occupied were secured as well as was possible. 
On the IBth, hearing that Ahbar Khln was a fugi- 
tive in Kohistan, they ventured to commence their 
flight. Next day, when resting after the descent 
of a mountain, they beheld a party of horse, 
emerging from a pass into the valley. These 
proved to be a body of 600 KuzzilbaSh horsemen, 
who, accompanied by Sir BJchmond Shatcespear, 
had set out from Cibul to deliver them, and had 
travelled ninety miles in two days. No time was 
lost in advancmg, and on the 20Ui they met at 
A^andee Gen. Sale and his brigade, who had 
been sent to meet and protect them. We need 
not say that the meeting was a most joyful one'. 

It only remained pow to withdraw tiie troops 
from Afgh^istin, and to renounce all connexion 
with that country. Boat Mohammed and his 
femily were, accordingly, set at liberty ; and on the 
return of the army, the Grovemor-general indulged 
his tast« in a grand military pageant at Feroze- 
pore, where was a great display of painted ele- 
phants and triumphal arches, witli waving banners 
and the roaring of artillery. The old doors of 
Mahmood's tomb, also, performed a part in this 
military pantomime. It had ^so been intended, in 
imitation of the Humans, to parade Dost Moham- 
med and his femily in the procession, but the good 
sense of the Grovemor-general, or of his friends, 
saved the English name from this stain '. 
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Thus terminated in pageantry a useless 
calamitous war, entered into, as we have t 
without necessity and without the requisite degree 
of information, and conducted in a manner a ' 
lated to disgrace the Bri^h name, had it not 
for the talents of a Sale, a Mott, and a Pollock, 
who spumed at the idea of quitting a country as 
fugitives which tliey had entered as conquerors. 
The expense also proved by no meuis iuconsidei'a- 
hie ; for it ia asserted that this effort t^i keep off 
the Russian bugl>ear cost the Indian govemi 

■' ' milUons sterling. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Battle Df MaharajpooT Co d slon of T 
T Haidlnge Governor general— Death I 
-AifsfTE Df the Purrjlb CsmpAiga Df tti 



After the eloae of the AfgJ an eipedition, the 

a country with which the But sh had hitherto had 
few relations. 

In 178S, the dominant tribe in Sinde, named 
Kidbooras, had been dieplaeed by another tribe 
named Talpoora. Meer Futteh Ally, the chief 
of this tribe, fixed his abode at HyderabJid, ai * 
associated his three brothers in the governme 
with himself. He as^gned two other portions 
Ijie country to two of his relations, and hen 
arose the states named Khyrpoor and Meerpoor, 
in the former of whidi the system of a plurality 
of rulers prevailed as at Hyderabad. These rulers 
of Sinde are usually named the Ameers. Their 
title, as we have seen, was ^e usual oiiental 
of superior might, and was therefore as good as 
those of most rulers in India. 

The transactions of tlie British with the Am< 
were of little moment till 1832, when the English 
merchants having begun to fancy that a gveat and 
lucrative trade might be opened with the nat' 
of Central Aaa'by means of the Indus, a treaty 
was, as we have seen, concluded with the Ameers 
for openii^ the naviga&a of tliat river to thi 
British under certain conditions, two of whicl 
were, that they should convey no mihtaiy store) 
through the cunntry, and put no ai'med vessel oi 
the Indus. Some years later (1836), Sinde bein£ 
menaced by Runjeet Sing, the British government 
appeared as mediators ; and by a treaty concluded 
with the Ameers (1S3S) they agreed to the t ' 
dencB of a British minister with an escort in their 
country. 

About two months after the tripartite treaty w 
concluded, and as Sinde had formerly paid tribu 
to GSbnl, ShAh Shfijah agreed to give up all claim 
to tiiis tribute, which ke had never received, for 
such a sum as would be determined by the Britisli 
government. To this an'angement file Ameera, 
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how had not given Iheir eoneent, and whe 
f med [ it thay produced it wnWeii release from 
Sh£h Shfljnh The reaideot confessed hiaiHelf 
p p] d by the appe&rstice of this docametit, 
b t Lo d Aaekland declared tjiat it uas not in 
b t tlia British govoi iiment " to enter mto 
■ ' " ' ' ' it the plea addvioed by 
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give money for the CSbnl ex 
P lit ThiH was followed bj a dtmimd cf i 

' part of the troopa through their coun 
« ti4*enlion ot the treatj of 1832 I 
Ibo diaegvered that one r f the Amee i 
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y in VI latiHg the 
with the British government, an alliance, if it maj 
eo be called, forced on the Ameere. To p n h 
this conduct, nothing ivould content Lord Au k 
land short of their signing a aubudiary treaty by 
which BB large a miUtary force as should seem h 
to the Grorepnor-general should be statjoned in their 
couutry j and aa they were " to derive vast advan- 
tages" from its presence, they were to bear a part 
uf the expense of its niainteniince. The Ameera 
remonstrated, and referred to the former treaties; 
but the troo{« of Sir J. Keane were approaching 
in one direction, and those of Sir Willoughby 
Cotton in another, and might was right, bo they 
were obliged to affix their !eaU to a treaty unended 
and altered at the Govemor-generai's pleasure. 

Such were tlie dealiags of Lord Auckland with 
the Ameera of Sinde, and in our candid opinion, 
DO tL-ansactinn on the jiart of the British in India, 
90 repugnant to the principles of justice, had taken 
place since the days of Warren HaaHngs. Lord 
£lleuhorough had now to not aa hU viewa of jus- 
t to these 
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of the diaaalerB at Cilbul had hoped Co be delivered, 
, as it was aBaected, had engaged in correspon- 
dence with parties hostile to the British, bat who 
certiunty had done nothing more. Lord Ellen- 
borough was going at first to threaten them with 
the confiBciitioa of their territ^ea ; but he finally 
determined only to require territory in lieu of the 
tribute which they were to pay on account of the 
* vast advantages" derived from the Bubsidiavy 
force, and he sent Major-gen. Sir Charlea Napier 
to exercise the chief military and civil authoi'ity 

Sir C. Napier having reported that the Ameera 
levied foils on the river contrary to the treaty, 
md expresaed his opinion that as " the more 
powerful government would at no distant period 
swallow up the weaker," it would be better lo 
come to the result at once, " it it could be done 
with honestr ;" the draft of a treaty waa for- 
(varded to him, and he was left to look to the 
honesty of the transaction himself. By this treaty, 
'un portions of territory were pointed out to 
kSBigned to the British, and another portion 
to be given to the Kh^ of Bh^pur, their 
faithful ally ; the Ameers were to provide, fuel 
for the steamers on the Indus, and if they fiuled, 
the Company's aervants might cut timber on tlieir 
'tiiries ; finally, the right of coining, the great 
k of sovereignty in the Bast, was to be taken 
from them, and the coin was to bear on one side, 
" ■ ! effigy of the sovereign ot England." The 



justice of these hureii measures was based on the 
authenticity of letters siud to have been wi^' 
by two of uie Ameers , and as thaX was denied, 
it IB nell known how common and how skilful 
forgery le in the East that justice is certainty very 
problematic Befoie this treaty had been accepted 
by the Ameers Sir Charles Napier began to act 
aa if it was really in force, and threatened them 
with amercement if they attempted to collect r<~" 
nue or impose t^xcs lu the districts tliey wen 
lose 

In order to prevail on the Ameers to di' 
themsel s f thrir power. Major Outram, i 
h d b e resident at HyderabSd, waa aummo 

1 the f m Bombay, and he succeeded in 
due ng hom lo set iJieir seals to the iiistrunien 

he d g -adation. But tile Belvochees were 
»at fied at this humiliation of their chiefs, and the 
Ame rs aas ired Major Outram, that if Sir Charlea 
Nap c nt nued to advance on Hyderabad, there 
w uld be an outbreak. He did however continue 
his march ; and the consequence was, that an 
attack was mode on the residency (Feb. IS, 1S43,) 
by large masses of horse and foot ; and it was only 
by getting on board a steamer, that the resident 
and hiB escort escaped, though with the loss of the 
greater part of their property. 

They reached the camp of Sir C. Napiei 
safety, and the troops moved on to Meeanee, w 
in six miles of Hyderabad on the west »de of the 
river (17th), where they fomid the forces of the 
1 occupying a strong poaiUon. They attacked 



then 
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3 flight. The British loss waa 62 killed ai 
195 wounded, among whom were a great mai ^ 
officers ; that uf the enemy waa sud to have been 
eOOO men. After the battle, six of the Ameers 
surrendered, and Sir C. Napier entered Hyderabad 
as a conqueror (20th). Shortly after (March 34tb) 
he marched out to attack the Ameer of Meerpoor, 
who was still in arms. He found him with a large 
force strongly posted behind a deep water-oou 
where he attacked and defeated him with a 
to the British uf 267 hiUed and wounded. He 
then advanced and took posseaeion of Meerpoor, 
and a detachment under Major Woodbum secured 
the strong fort of Omercoto in the desert. The 
remaining Ameers were gradually reduced to sub- 
misidon, and removed to uie Company's territories, 
and Sinde has remained a British possession. 

Such is a slight sketch of the histwy of the 
occupation of Sinde by the British ; a transaction, 
as appears to us, at variance with ali the princi- 
ples of jnstice. Its tt^e origin we believe to have 
been the vague notion that was entertained of the 
vast and lucrative markets that might be opened 
for our manufactures by means of the Indus ; and 
we know that when the spirit of gain is evoked 
it cBnnot he laid by the wand of jusdce. The 
arguments by which it is defended are feeble and 
unsatisfactory. It is said, tor example, that the 
Ameers had g^ned their power by the sword. 
How else is power ^ned in the East ) How did 
we giun our own 1 They had possessed it for wxty 
years, and we had made treaties with them as the 
rightful rulers of the country. Our own Indian 
empire, too, is not ao very ancient. Their position, 

ceeding a long line of ancestors, tlie object of 
hereditary affection of his subjecta." Is tliat 
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wn position t Or where iu India, cnlefls perhaps 
1 Sajputana or TravaDoore, is it to be found ! 
igatn it is a^d that the oveFlhrow of ^eir power 
■aa " duty to the people they had bo long miB- 
goremed." Who imposed this dutj on us ! Will 
not this principle juatify ns in overturning every 
actual government, not merely in India but every 
where else, whETB we think the people may be 
happier under our owu rale ? But tlie whole 
plea ia mere hypoeriay ; no nation ever yet made 
onqueste with such a view. 

The trade of fhe Indus hits as yet proved to he 
f no importance ; our troops perish in Sinde, 
from the unhealthuiess of the climate ; and it is 
asserted that the annual expenses of government 
eiceed the revenue hy one miliion sterling; '. 

IS Smde reduced ; the state of the oonrt 
of Qwalior next demanded the attention of Lord 
EUenborough. Sindia died childless, in 1827 ; and 
a boy of the family, who was said to be the next 
heir, became bis suooeasor. lie too died childless 
in February, 1843, and his widow, a woman of 
thirteen years of age, adopted a boy of eight years, 
reputed to be his nearest relative, and he was 
appointed Maiiarajah. As both mother and son 
were children, by the influence of Col. Spiers the 
resident. Mama Sahib, the maternal uncle of the 
late Maharajah, was appointed to be regent. No- 
" ' ■ "reaome and unprufitabie than try- 



ing to 



.of Ii 



it then to say, that toward the end of May, Mama 
Sahib was obliged to <[uit the camp at Gwalior, by 
a party of whicii the young Maharanee, or queen, 
was the oslenaive ; bnt a man, called the Dada 
Khasjee Walla, was the real head, and into whose 
hands fell all the power of tiie state. 

As this was plain usurpation, the resident ap- 
plied for permission to summon troops from Agra, 
iinstate the regent ; but Lord EUenborough 
a moat positive refusal. The resident, how- 
I was directed to quit Gwalior, and he retired 
holpoor, beyond the Chmubnl, ont of the Ma- 
, territory. The Maharanee became very 
anxious for his retam, bnt was informed that tbs^ 
could take place only on the eondition of the 
banishment of the Dada, or the delivery of him up 
" e British government. The letter, however, 
ining this demand, the Dada contrived to in- 
tercept ; an act, which the Governor-general de- 
clared to be "an offence of a most criminal cha- 
racter against the state of Gwalior, amouiitiug to a 




eupereession of the Maiiaranee's authority," an 
authority of which we now hear for the first time. 

Bnt Uie real power in Gwalior lay with the 
army, which conMsted of not leas than 30,000 men, 
and had been commanded m a great measure by 
European, or half-caste officers, but whom tJie 
troops had deprived of their authority, This army 
was now divided into three parties ; one friendly 
to the Dada, one hostile to him, and the third 
neutral. The second party seized the Dada, and 
Bapoo Setowlea, one of their ehiets, sent to inform 
the resident of what they had done, and to claim 
hia approval ; bnt all the efforts of the resident 
were not able to gain him possession of the Dada's 
person. The two opposed divisions of tiie army 
soon after cannonaded one another for the better 
part of two days. The firing ceased at the com- 
mand of the Maharanee, and the chiefs were in- 
vited to a conference, the result of which was, that 
Bapoo Setowl.ea became minister, and the Dada 
was conducted a prisoner to Agra. 

This measure was, no doubt, expedited by the 
presence of a BriUsh army on the frontiers^ for the 
ahirming slate of affairs in the Punjab had obliged 
Lord EUenborough to depart from his non-inter- 
ference system, and resolve to remove danger on 
the side of GwaJior, in case of a war with the Sikhs. 
But he had lately (Nov. 1) decUred, that the only 
point to be pressed was the expulsion of the Dada; 
and that heii^ -effected, it was to be supposed that 
he would stop the further advance of the British 
troops. On the contrary, at a conference held 
with some of the chiefs (Dec. 20), he slated that 
the only condition on which the march of the army 
could be stopped, was their ratifying within three 
days a treaty for increasing the contingent under 
British officers at Gwalior, and assigning districts 
to be managed under the British govenimeist for 
its support. A right of interference, as grounded 
on the treaty of BllrliaDpur in 1804, was dso 
asserted by the Governor-general. 

In a Gunference held on the following day, the 
subject of a meeting between the Governor-gene- 
ral and the Maharaj^ was discnssed. It seems to 
have been the etiq^uette hitherto, on such occasions, 
that the latter should cross the frontier to pay the 
first visit, and the chiefs earnestly requested that 
this usage might not now be departed from, as the 
unruly troops of Gwalior might break out, sup- 
posing the Bri^h to have crossed the frontiers 

dent, also wrote, warning the Governor-general of 
the probable consequence of the troops crossing 
the ChimibuL Bnt iJiat river had been already 
passed ; and a proclamation was issued from Hin- 
gona (SSth), announcing; that the British army had 
come to protect the Maharajah's person, and main- 
t^n his authority. That very day, Bapoo Setow. 
lea, who had been one of the negotiators, quitted 
the British camp, and returned to Gwalior to take 
the command of a division of the troops ; and on 
the following day, Angria, another of tie negotia^ 
tors, also departed. 

The Marattas had taken up a strong position, at 
a place named Chonda, south of the river Koharee; 
and Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-ehief, 
made preparations for attacking them at that place. 
But on reaching Maharajpoor, on their march for 
Chonda (39th), the British troops, to their sur- 
prise, were received by a fire of artillery, a part of 
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8 foroes having mOTed thilher during 
the nigiit The plan of attacfe was now changed ; 
' imn, under Geil. LiWIer, boing directed tu 
irajpoor, while another, undo 
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In the 



firat, the <iueen'a 39th, led by Major Bray, 
supported by the 56th Natjye Infantiy, drave (in 
daahiJig style) the enemy fcom tlieit guns into the 
village, where, however, they defended tiiemBfllves 
gallantly, luid a sangaiuary conflict eusued. The 
.ecund column acted with equal spirit, and tlie 
dirattaa were driven off with the loss of twenty- 
eight guna Gen. Valiant now moved ta attack 
"' e right of the enemy's position at Choiida. On 

e waj, be had to take three strongly intrenclied 
posiCiona, which the enemy defended with despera- 
tion, but they all were carried in succession. Gen. 
Litt[eI^'B brigade now advanced !« attack the main 
position in fi'oat ; uid it was carried by a rush of 
Mie 39th, whose gallant commander was severely 
vounded by tlia blowing up of a tumbril, after he 
had witnessed the mi of Ilia son, a fine youth, an 
n the regiment. The Marattas were spee- 
dily routed in all directiona ; but the loss of the 
victors in killed and wounded was very severe. 
They had never, perhaps, experienced so obstinate 
a resistance from a native array in India. 

On the same day, the left wing, under Gen. 
Grey, defeated another large body of the Marattas, 
and captured their guns, twenty-lour in number, 
at a pla named Antree, twelve miiea south of 
Goal 

No fo her resistance was now to he appre- 

nd d On the 5th January (1844), Lord Ellen- 
b ugh and the army arrived at G^alior. A new 
rea y was concluded, by which, till the Maha- 
rtja s uld have attained the age of eighteen, the 
' ' ' ' ' a council of 






of the 



increased. 
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re never to exceed 9000 men, of 
■e than a third were to be infantry, 
with twelve fleld-pieces, and twenty other guns, 
&0. &c This treaty was ratified on the 13th, by 
which time the disbanding of the Gwatior army 
had nearly been effected. It look place withont 
the slightest commotion ; a part of the men enlisted 
in the new contingent foi^e, the rest departed, 
having been paid all their arrears, and receiving a 
gratuity of three months' pay. 

Lord Ellenborough reached Calcutta on the 

anniversary of his landing there, two years before 

(Feb. 28} ; but the period of bis Indian rule had 

--red; for in the following month of July, he 

ned that the Court of Directors had removed 

him from the office of Governor-general. The 

itivea of the Directors for this act, no instance 

which had occorred since the passing of Pitt's 

dia Bill, are only matters of surmise, and we 

therefore will not enter into them. The ministry, 

console his wonnded pride, bestowed on him an 

earldom ; and he was made afterwards First Lord 

if the Admiralty, an office for which, we believe, 

10 was much better qualified, than for the govern- 

nent of an empire. 

The successor to Lord Ellenborough, nominated 
by the Court of Directors, was Sir Henry Har- 
" ■ giiished military man, and the choice 



was fully approved of by the minietry. On reach- 
ing India, he found the condition of the PunjAb 
to be such, that tliere was every prospect of a ne- 
cessity for British interference ; and, as we shall 
see, the necessity Bruse in a way wliich might not 
have been expected. 

On the 27th June, mSS, not many months after 
his celebrated interview with Lord Auckland, the 
Maharajah, Ronjeet Sing, breathed his last, at 
age of ilfty-eight years. The tenacity with w 
he clang te lile, after it had ^parently ceased lu 
yield him any enjoyment, is a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the history of human existence, and 
curious in the view of the moraliBt and the philo- 
sopher. Hie avarice even yielded to it ; and in the 
fond persuasion that the decree of fate could be 
averl«d with gold, he lavished his treasnces on 
shrines and devotees. But all availed not to save, 
and the Lion of the Punjab shared the lot of 
ordinary mortals. His cliucaoler will always re- 
main in Indian histery as that of one of the i 
remarkable men tliat have appeared in it ; 
when we consider the disadvantages under which 
his career commenced, and the power to which he 
ultimately attained, we may almost venture to style 
him great. Unlike his contemporary^Mehemet 
Ally, of Egypt, his empire was ubtainlff without 
masBaere ; and if not humanity, tiie abseni 
ferocity was a leading trait of his diaracter. 

Rnnjeet was succeeded by his eldest son, . 
ruk Sing, a person of feeble intellect. His * 
appointed by bis father, was the able Dhyon S 
one of the Jummoo brothers, as they were named, 
from Jnmmoo, the place of their birth, on the left 
bank of the Chenfib, in the Lower Himalaya. 
They were of the Eajpflt tribe, named Dogur; and 
Dhyan, basing entered the service of Rnnjeet 
Sing, rose speedily to iksour and command. He 
then introduced his brother, Gholab Sing, also a 
man of talent, te whom the Maharajah gave Jum- 
moo, in jagbeer. A third brother, Sdchet Sing, 
also obtained favour and wealth at the court of 
Laliore, but he was inferior to his brothers ii 






We 



e that tl 



Jummoo family were without rivals ; there was. 
fact, an opposite party at court ; and Khuruk, like 
all weak princes, soon had 
aooght to exalt. This was a , 

but of handsome person, and a bold intriguing dis- 
position, named Cheit Siag, who, not content with 
the undue favour he bad obt^ned, laboured to 
supplant the Jummoo brothers. The consequence 
was, that Dhyan Sing invited the Maharajah's 
son, Nou Nehal, to come from Peshawur to court, 
to aid in removing the favourite ; and on his arri- 
val (Oct 8), the citadel was surrounded by the 
troops of Gholab Sing, at n^ht, and the prince and 
the brothers entering the apartment of the Maha- 
rajah himself under restraint. The guvei 
was administered in bis name by his son ; 
less than a month he followed his favourite 
tomb, from tlie effect, it is said, of a slow , 
At the eonclusion of the funeral rites of his father, 
as Nou Nehal was passing on his elephant o 
one of the gates of the city, on his way to the 
Ravee to bathe, a beam fell from it, which killed 
both him and a son of Gholab Sing's. 
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her Sing, the reputed aecond Hcn^ of Runjeet, 
was immedmtely procjainied by Dhyao Sing, but 
Chuad Kdwf, (he mother of Nou Neh^, availing 
herself of n Sikh rule of eucces^oo, by whioh the 
title of a man's widow is snperidr to that of hia 
brother, eUimed the throne of her deceased hus- 
band. She was s, woman of energy, and through 
the influence of her paramour, Ajeet Sing, she 
obtuned the support of the powe^t SmdaHala 
family to which he belonged, tho next heirs to the 
throne after the direct line of Ttunjeet. Dhyan'a 
son Heera Sing and his brother Qholab Smg t»ok 
the same side, and he was, therefore, obliged to 
give way, and proclaim Chuud Kowr Ranee, or 
queen (Nov. 30). 

The Itaaee was a woman of tlie most dissolute 
habits, and devoid of all prudence and regard to 
'ecency ; ehe also offended the troops by omitting 
D bestow gifts on them, and by even abridging 
their privileges. The soldiers soon became turbn 
lent, and insurrections broke out in variouB piuis 

pretensions, and by Qie advice of Dhyan Smg, who 
had left Lahore to meet him, he set out with a 
p&rty of only 600 men Cor that aapttal. On his 
arrival (Jwi. iO, ISil), Gen. Ventura went oot 
■,o him with 6000 pen ; and that same day, Dhyan 
Sing jollied him with 15,000 hill-men from his 
estates in the mountains. Having giuned an 
entrance' uvto the city (14th), they aaaaulled the 
citadel, which was gallantly defended agaiDst them, 
hiefly by the troops of Ghokb Smg. Dhyan 
iing, however, having obtained from the troops 
. promise of pardon for his brother and sun, 
the citadel surrendered. Gholab and Heoni re- 
tired with their troopa beyond the Ravee, the Sin- 
dawala chiefs to the British territory ; and the 
Ranee was suffered t<i remain in the fort with an 
ample allowance. Sher Sing vism proclaimed anew, 
Dhyan was restored to his offices, Gholah and 
Heera returned to court, and tlie latter was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

The Punjih was now destined to feel the evils 
Which are certiuu to be the result of maintaitiing 
a large army as the stay of despotism, as soon as 
the vigorous hand of him who formed and alone 
could control it is removed. The darhng abject 
of Runjoet Sing hod been the formation of an 
army powerful from its numbers and ita discipline, 
tiiopa, regular and irregular, horse and foot, 
eded 80,000 men, of which a third were rega- 
disciplined by Messrs. Allard, Ventura, Avila- 
hiti. Court, and other Eorupeun military adven- 
turers who had entered his service. His artillery 
consisted of 370 gnus, and about the same number 
of swivels. These diaoiplined troops, named the 
Khalsas, now aware of their strength and then- 
importance, committed what excesses they pleased; 
and the year 1841 is described as a year of terror 
hi the PuDJflb. 

In the course of the following yeM?, through the 
intervei^on of the British government, a recon- 
ciliation took place between Sher Sing and tlie 
Sindawala chiefs, and Ihey were recalled and 
restored to their estates. They seem to have 
acquired in some measure the favonr of the Maha- 
rajah, who was an indolent luxurious man, and 
they were treated with much respect by Dhyan 
Sing, who bad now been raised to the highest rank 
'" e state next to the throne. In what ensued. 



there is much mystery. A conspiracy is said to 
have been formed against the Maharajah by the 
Jummoo and Sindawala chiels. Dhyan Sing, find- 
ing the favour of the prince withdrawn from him 
( 1943), retired, in his uanal manner, to his estates ; 
but he was menaced that if he did not return and 
settle his aacuunts for the lost five years. Gen. 
Ventura wonld be sent with his troops against 
Inm He, therefore, appeared at court, and there 
he addressed his master, and commented on his 
conduct with much freedom. There was an ap- 
parent reconciliation; but Sher Sing seems to have 
resolved on humbling the Jummoo family if possi- 
ble He was warned, it is siud, that there was a 
conspiracy against him, and the very day of the 
proposed outbreak was even named, but he gave 



of the approaching festival of the Dussera; 
bat he replied that he wished to see them all 
assembled on that occasion. 

There mas also another very suspicious cireum- 
stancp A boy of eight or nine years of age, 
named Dhuleep Sing, whom Rnujeet had acknow- 
ledged as his child, though he knew it not ta be 
the case, was now at Jummoo. Dhyan Sing caused 
him to be brought to Lahore, and in a public 
dnrbar (Aug. 31) he informed the Maharajah of 
what he had done, and proposed that a salute 
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id why he was come, and he was told that i 
was to see his mother, who was sick. Some days 
after, the Maharajah received private information 
that Dhyan Sing, and the other chiefs, had sat in 
secret council at the house of Dhuleep Sing'smother; 
and Gen. Ventura, having craved an andiaice, in- 
formed him that they had certainly conspu^d i^inst 
him, that it was with this view riiey had brought 
Dh\ileep to Lahore, and tdiat Gholab Sing was on 
his way to idd them. Still he would not give cre- 
dit to the fact of a conBpu?acy. When Gholab Sing 
arrived (Sept 8), he was received with much fa- 
vour, and both he and Dhyan Sing were profuse m 
their declarations of loyalty. 

On the ISth, OS the Maharajah was amusuig 
himsolf in one of the royal gardens, Ajeet Sing and 
Lena Sing, two of the Sindawala chie&, went lo 
him, and while he was examining a rifle, which 
they offered hun (for he was a great gun-fancier), 
Ajeet shot him in the face with a pistol, and they 
instantly struck off his head. Lena then we " ' 



lis then proceeded toward the 
city; and on the way they met Dhyan Slug, who 
was ^one. Tliey told him that there had been a 
disturbance, and that the Maharajah had been 
slain, and proposed that he should go back with 



He o 



?nted,ai 



as they drew near the gate, Ajeet fired a pistol ... 
him ; "O sirdar, what a foul deed !" he cried, 
laying his hand on his sword ; but he was shut 
down by Ajeet's followers. 

All concord, if ever there was any, between the 
Sindawala and the Jummoo cliiefs, was now at an 
end. The former threw themselves into the cita- 
del, while Heera Sing, accompanied by his uncle, 
Suchet, went to the nearest troops, and display! 
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lai^ grataicies nnd increased ■pay, if they would 
aid him to avenge the death of hia sovereign and 
Ilia father. They evinced tlie ntraost alacrity; and 
the following day the citadel was invested by 50,000 
men. The Sindnwalaa made a deBperalo regiat- 
anee, but toward evening it was taken by storm ; 
and Ajeet, Lena, and 600 ot the garrison were put 
to tbe sword. The soldjcFB now were not to be 
restrained ; they mordei-ed and plundered at their 
will in the citf, whence every one iled that could. 
Including the French officers. 

The young Dhuleep Sing was now proclaimed 
Maharajah ; and Heera Sing, though only three- 
and-twenty, became his vi^. He whs supported 
by his uncles, and by Lena ^ng Majethia, the most 
respectable of the Sikh sirdars. The great diffi- 
culty was to keep the Kbalsas in order ; and for 
this pm^ose large sums of money were distributed 
among them. But as it waa found impossible to 
satisfy thdr cupidity, attempts were made to coun- 
terbalance their power, by introducing a great 
number of HindnstaneoB into the service, nnd by 
t}ie presence of a large body of hillmen, whii& 
Gholab Sing brought down from Jummoo. 

But Heera Sing was not destined to taste of 
tranquillity in his high .post. His Dncle, Sbcliet, 
speedily became discontented. The Mae Cbund, 
the mother of Dhuleep, a clever but unprincipled 
woman, aided by her brother, Jowahir Sing, soon 
onntrived (Nov. 24) to get the young Maharajah 
out of the city ; and Jowahir, presenting liim to 
the troops, implored them to save hun from Heera, 
who was determined to destroy>bim. Heera, how- 
ever, ea^ly convinced the soldiers of the falsehood 
of IJiis charge, and Jowahir Sing was put in irons. 
Bat now Sfichet declared openly for Hie Cbund, 
and two adopted sons of Runjeet, Kashmeera Sin? 
and Peshora Sing, having eBca]^ from the 
tody in which Heera had placed them, took 



and would willingly act 
proached that city with not more than GOO 
His nephew moved against him with 30,000 of the 
Khalsas ; and SCichet, madly rushing on them, 
perished sword in hand (March 27, 1844). 

The news of this event caused the two princes 
to quit the place where they then were ; hut they 
were soon after joined by a priest of great influ- 
ence named Bhae Bheerling, and by Lena Sing 
Majethia, and by Uttur Sing the head of the Sinda- 
wata iamily. TOiey marched down the right hank 
of tlie Beyah till they were mot (May 6th) by 
He«ra Sing, who had agun induced the Khalsa 
soldiery to declare for him. In the battle that 
ensued they were totally defeated, Kashmeera 
Sing, Uttur Sing, and the Bh^, were sl^n. Pe- 
jhora, who had fled in the commencement of tlie 

"on, and Lena Sing, sought refuge in the Bri- 
territories. Heera Sing on his return to 
Lahore was formally installed in the office of 
printe-minister, receiving the title of Rajah Saheb. 
He endeavoured to reform the army by giving 
their discharge to all the Siklis that sought it, 
and by enlisting Mohammedans and Hindustanees 
in theii places. He also dismissed all tlie remain- 
ing European officers, and began to nmnitest a 
strong anti-English feeling. 

But whatever might have been the intentions 
. of the Rajah Saheb toward the English, he was 



not destined to put them into execution. The 
MJeand her brother had not ceased to intrigue 
against him ; the old Khalaa chiefs had always 
disliked the Jummoo family and the Dogur clan 
to which ihej belonged ; and the army, now that 
he could not supply their ever-oraving avarice, 
had grown at least indifferent. Jowahir ^ng 
began his mantenvres by asking for a military 
command. This tlie Rajah Salieb refused, but 
he gave him a jagheer on which he required 
him to reside. But he only went to Amritsir, the 
great seat of the Sikh religion, whence he carried on 
his intrigues. The Rajah Saheb was preparing 
tn act against him ; but meantime the jiusihayeti 
or committees of five of the different corps of the 
army — who, by the way, greatly resemble the 
agitators of the days of CluiTles I. and Cromwell — 
had renounced their allegiance to him, and pledged 
themselves to acknowledge no other authority than 
that of the MSe, and sudi as she shonld appoint. 
Heera assembled the officers (Dec. 20), and telUng 
them that as he owed his authority, which was 
now disputed by tjie M^e and her party, to the 
army, he was ready to redgn it if such was their 
desii'e. The officers required time to re^re and 
consnlt with the troops whom the M4e and her 
friends meantime had gained o^cr completely ; and 
on the 21st they all assembled, and Jowahir Sing 
taking tlie young Maharajah placed him on a slate 
elephant, and presented him to them. Heera 
next day seeing the turn affairs had taken, set out 
for Jummoo with some of his friends, and about 
600 soldiers. But he was overtaken by Jowahir 
Sing before he had gcme more than lifteen mitus. 
His men abandoned him ; and himself and his 
iriends having taken shelter in a house the Khalsas 
set fire to it, and thoy were forced to c 
he offered in v^n to surrender; they w 
lessly cut to pieces, and their heads w 
over the gates ot Lahore. 

The Ranee, as we are now to call her, proposed 
tlmt the vacant office of viair should be given to 
her brotlisr. But the troops refused, and they 
sent to offer it to Lena Sing who was residing at 
Benares ; by whom, however, it was pmdently de- 
clined. They at the same ^me sent on offer of 
the post ot commander-in-chief to Peshora 
who was at Ferozepore, by whom it was eagerly 
embraced. Bnt on coming to Lahore, be found 
the Ranee and her party too strong for him, and 
he was forced to be content with a jagheei ' " " 
ItdU It was B?so proposed at this tia . . 

diirbar, to recall the European officers, in order 
to conduct operations agMnst GhoUb Sing, whom 
the Khalsa chiefs were anxious to destroy ; but 
the troops wonld not heed them ; they treated 
their officers at their caprice, and tiieh" jmncka^ 
were the real rulers of the state, the affairs of 
which were conducted, under them, by the Ranee, 
her brother, and the BhSe Ram Sing, the yomig 
Muluu-ajah's guardian. Of these the first was a 
woman of talent, and even of education, for she 
could write, a thing so rare with Oriental females ; 
the second, a drunken profligate without either 
talent or education ; the third, a man of energy 












month of February (184S) about 9 
of the Khalsas were induced by the hope of plunder 
to march against Gholab Sing. That prudent 
chief having removed the greater part of his trea- 
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^las been that of Qon-iuterfeceiioe ; but, at the 
time, the offopis of Christian missionaries 
not been impoded. These zenlona men, liaw- 
. seeing the almost insuperable barriers to con- 
on, presented by the actnal condition of the 
■e mind, huve opened numeroas schools hi 
which, while no immediate attempts are made nt 
version, their efforts are directed to the enlarae- 
it and purification of the minds of thrar pupils ; 
and boobs centring a pnro morality, and giv- 
ing correct ideas in geography and other usoful 
branches of knowledge, being used in the schools, 
the gradual eradieaCioti of numerous errors and 
prejudices, which stajid in the way of pure religion, 
may reasonably be expected to follow. 

In every point of view, the prospects of India 
are cheering. War seems now at length to have 
ceased, and of its renewal, either internally or 
externally, there is little probability. The troops 
will, therefore, in future, we may preanme, be 
chiefly employed as police, and a great reduction 
may be made in their numbera. The savings 
offered in this and other ways may lead tu the 
sution of taxation, which presses heavily on 
the cultivators of the soil ; more attention can 
>w be devoted to tlie internal administration, and 
mierons improvements in every department may 
! effected. Canals and nulways may be con- 
structed, and districts now lying waste will be 
brought into culUvation. Already the teo-plont 
is beginning to be cultivated extenuvely in Assam 
and in the region binder the Himalaya westwards 
of Nepfil, and tea seems likely to become the 
beverage of a large portion of the population of 
India. In eifect, we cannot asaign any limit to 
the progress of improvemenL 

What is likely to be the duration of this extra- 
ordinary empire is a qaestion which natnralty 
presents itself. Here, though we know that the 
works of man, like himself, must terminate, we 
confess that we cannot even by conjectare fix a 
limit; and as far as our ken extends, we see nothing 
to prevent its being co-exlensivB with that of the 
British empire in Europe. The invasion and con- 
quest of it by Russia, the only power that could 
cause apprehension, is, in our opinion, as we have 
already stated, a thing of which the posfubility can 
hardly be contemplated. As little likelihood do™ 
'' ) appear of any extensive rising on the part 
lie native population against our authority. 
The natives are in general attached io the British 
govermnent, and likely to become more so every 



occasions shown that they are not to be seduced 
trnai their allegiance to the government whose 
salt, as they express it, they have eaten. ShonW 
Russia attempt to open any communications witli 
the naUve princes, tliey could not be concealed 
from the knowledge of the Residents, neither coulc 
these princes augment their forces by a singit 
company without its being tnown and cheeked 
But in effect the time seems not far distant, when 
from the natural progress of things, and to th< 
great benefit of their subjects, the Niz^m and th( 
King of Oode will be like the rajaha of Mysore ant 
Tanjore, merely titled pensioners. Whonce ther 
danger is to arise we cannot discern, unli;ss it bi 
trom the folly and misconduct of the British 
government itself. 

But it is not to India alone that the Brit 
power and iniluGuce in the East exl^ds. 1 
Anglo-Saxon race seems destined by Providence 
to be in modern, what the Romans wi ' 
times, the great diifiisera of laws an 



but in a far m 



noble I 



be given to plant 
colonies on tme principles, and rule over o"' 
races with equity. Thus while the French i 
nale in Canada, and ruin and destroy in Al| 
and Tahiti, the Dutch prove in Java their « 
ness for colonial dominion, and even our des 
dants of the United States, by insulting, plundei 
and breaking hith with ^e native tribra, 
with their neighbours of Mexico, show that they 
have degenerated under their democratic institv 
tions,the English govern India wiUi justice, and ai' 
filling the contment and isles of the Sonth Sea wit 
energetic and enterprising colonists. The authority 
of England will probably in a few years be para- 
mount in the istes of the Indian Archipelago, i ' 
what her relations with China and Japan n 
ultimately he, no one can divine. Meanwhile 
the West of India she commands the Red S 
and now that her principal route to her eastern 
dominions lies through Egypt, she must, even 
the risk of war, never let that country fall ii 
the hands of France or any other European pow 
but either become mistress of it herself, or hi 
it ruled by tJiose who will never impede her eo 
.__.! -■h the East. 



(, St. John's Square, London. 
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